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INTRODUCTION 


TIBETAN STUDIES BEFORE SARAT CHANDRA DAS 

Dr. Geza Bethlenfalvy of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, with whom I had recently the opportunity of 
working on the Tibetan materials preserved in the National 
Library, Calcutta, as well as in the University of Calcutta, 
drew my attention to a little known manuscript preserved in 
the collection of what is called “Urdu/Hindi Books of Fort 
William”, in the National Library. It bears the title (in 
Bengali) Bhot Deslya Bhdsara Vydkdrana 0 &abda —the 
words and grammar of Tibet. The manuscript has two 
hundred sixteen pages, of which the first forty form an 
introduction to the Tibetan alphabets and grammar and the 
remaining pages (inclusive of three blank ones) is a lexicon 
giving Tibetan words (as pronounced) in Tibetan script with 
their equivalents in Bengali. The bibliographical note men¬ 
tions : ‘-Copy made under the superintendence of Dr. Carey 
in the year 1821/22 of the vocabulary of the Bhotani [Tibetan] 
language compiled by Kissen Kanta Bhose [Krishna Kanta 
Bose], a native employed by Government in 1814/16 as a 
Vakeel at the Debi RajVs court [i.e. the court of King 
of Bhutan]. Transmitted to the Government in a despatch 
from the Commissioner of Cooch Bchar to the Political 
Departments dated 21st September, 1821. The original 
returned to the Secretary to the Government in the Political 
Department in consequence of a requisition from the office 
dated 10th July 1834.” 

I do not honestly know how adequately to thank Dr. 
Bethlenfalvy for drawing my attention to this manuscript, 
which would have remained unknown to me but for his extra¬ 
ordinary zeal and tenacity to search for the Tibetan materials 
—inclusive of materials related to Tibetan Studies—surviving 
in the city in which I have myself been trying to pursue 
Tibetan studies for some years. 

We may as well have here a few words on Krishna Kanta 
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Bose who, as far as our present knowledge goes, seems to 
have been the hrst Indian to have attempted a grammar-cum> 
dictionary of Tibetan language. We are awarc^, of course, 
that in 1826 was published from Serampore the “first Tibetan 
Dictionary intended for European students'* compiled by a 
Roman Catholic missionary whose name “has been lost”. In 
spite of a very large number of errors and mistakes in it, its 
historical importance is acknowledged bysomeTibetologistson 
the assumption of its having been the first work of its kind. 
Krishna Kanta Bose’s manuscript “discovered” by Dr. 
Bethlenfalvy may as well require some revision of this view. 
Though copied in 1821/22, Krishna Kanta’s grammar-cum- 
dictionary was compiled some years earlier—presumably in 
1815/16, when he spent over a year in Bhutan. 

By profession, Krishna Kanta Bose^ was the head 
clerk of David Scott, then judge of Rangpur. In 1815, 
there was some border dispute about British occupied 
Bhutan. On the recommendation of Scott, the British 
Government sent Krishna Kanta as its representative to 
Bhutan to settle the dispute. The exact reason for this selec¬ 
tion is not known, though it may not be unfounded to presume 
that one factor in its favour was his acquaintance with the 
Tibetan language. In any case, this much is known that the 
period of over a year Krishna Kanta spent in Bhutan was 
utilized by him also for other purposes. Political negotiations 
apart, he studied and wrote on what may be broadly descri¬ 
bed as the cultural frontier of traditional Tibet. Though his 
original writings arc not preserved, these are not entirely 
lost. From the Bengali Encyclopaedia Viivako^a edited by 
Nagendranath Bose we learn that these were translated into 
English, though published as books written by Scott. 


1. Jaschke H.A., A Tibetan-English Dictionary, London 1958 (first 
published 1881). Preface p. v. 

2. For biographical data about Krishna Kanta Bose, the best source 
seems to be the first edition of the Bengali Encyclopaedia Vihakosa edited 
by Nagendra Nath Bose. 
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In his Report on Bootan (1939) Pemberton® observes, ‘^No 
record is said to exist of the negotiations conducted...[during] 
the comparatively recent visit of Kishunkant Bose, every in* 
habitant of Bootan whom I questioned on the subject, appear 
to be equally ignorant.” It is for our historians, however, to 
explore the Government archives, where such records are not 
unlikely to be found. 

The historians are perhaps also expected to work out a 
fuller account of the growing suspicion, bitterness and hosti¬ 
lity among the Tibetans for the representatives of the British 
Government visiting Tibet, the intensity of which we can easily 
judge from Charles Bell’s account of what happened after Sarat 
Chandra Das* first secret mission to Tibet in 1879 : “The 
persistence of foreigners in exploring their country, so long 
secluded, had made them suspicious. In particular, the 
secret explorations of the Bengalee, Sarat Chandra Das, 
carried out under the auspices of the Indian Government, 
filled them with distrust of the power that ruled India. In 
a conversation which took place in 1910, the late Prime 
Minister of Tibet informed me that Sarat’s clandestine entry 
and his surreptitious inquiries constituted—together with the 
Sikkim expedition of 1888—the chief causes which led Tibetans 
to suspect British intentions with regard to their country. 
Officials who had been on duty at the barrier-gates through 
which Sarat passed, and those who had shown him hospitality, 
were severely punished. The property of some was confisca¬ 
ted, others were thrown into prison. Some were executed, 
including a high Incarnate Lama, the high priest of the 
Dong-tse monastery, thirteen miles north-west of Gyantse. 
This was a most unusual perhaps unprecedented occurrence 
in Tibet.”4 

Ekai Kawaguchi adds: “...when the real nature of the 

3. Pemberton R. B,, Report on Bootan, Calcutta 1839. 

4. Bell C, Tibet Past and Present, London 1931, pp. 59-6U. Also 
quoted by M. Saha in his Foreword to the reprint of S. G. Das’ Autobio^ 
graphy, Calcutta 1969. p. v. 
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mission of Sarat Chandra Das was known to the Tibetan 
Government, it caused extraordinary disturbance...A number 
of those whose complicity, unwitting though it was, was judged 
more serious than that of the others, were condemned to 
death and executed.”^ 

Apparently, there was something more than scholarly pur¬ 
suit that Das was required by the British Government to carry 
out in Tibet. Fortunateh, Saiat Chandra Das is an immen¬ 
sely important name for us not because of this but in spite of this. 
What he bequeathed to the world of scholarship will never 
be forgotten, though how his mission served the purpose of 
the British Government remains buried under the dust of the 
official archives. 

But this is not what we are trying to point at at present. 
What we are trying to emphasise here is that the suspicion and 
hostility of the Tibetan Government was not there even a 
hundred years back when, in 1774, George Bogle headed the 
Mission to the court of the “Teeshoo Lama” (Tasi Lama). 
At that time, Tasi Lama was the Regent of Tibet and the 
Guardian of the Grand Lama of Lhasa, the latter having been 
a minor. As an important event that took place during Bogle’s 
Mission, Pemberton observes : ^‘The Teeshoo Lama, entrusted 
to Mr. Bogle, a short time after his visit, a considerable sum 
of money to be expended in the erection of a temple on the 
banks of the Hooghly River, immediately opposite to Calcutta, 
for which purpose a grant of land had been made to the 
Lama by a sunud of the Indian Government”.* 

The attitude of the Tibetans (though with understandable 
diplomacy) to India and the British Goveinment of that time 
may be judged from the following. 

“Mr Bogle in relating the conversations he had (during 
his First Mission) with the Tashi Lama at Tashi Rabgya says, 
that on one occasion the Lama assured him that <his heart was 

5. Quoted by M. Saha, op. cit., p. vi. 

6. Pemberton, op. cit., p. 4. In the archives of the Bho^ Bagan 
Monastery, Gaur Das Bysack finds actually four sanads, the texts and 
translations of which are given by him in JASB 1890, pp. 94—i)9. 
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open, and well disposed towards the English, and that he 
gave no credit to the representations which had been made to 
their disadvantage.* ‘I wish’ (continued Tashi Lama) ‘aplace 
on the banks of the Ganges to which I might send my people to 
pray. I intend to write to the Governor on this subject, and 
wish you would second my application.’...Mr Bogle, in his 
letter to Mr Hastings of the 5th December, which perhaps he 
wrote from the above place, alludes to the Lama’s desire of 
founding a religious house on the banks of the Ganges, and 
adds what he heard from the Lama : ‘About seven or eight 
hundred years ago, the Tibetan Pontiffs had many monas* 
teries in Bengal, and their priests used to travel to that coun¬ 
try in order to study the religion* and languages of the Brah¬ 
mans and to visit the holy places in Hindustan...The Lama is 
sensible that it will throw great lusture on his pontificate and 
serve to extend his fame and character, if he can, after so 
long an interval, obtain a religious establishment in Bengal, 
and he is very solicitous about this point. He proposes, also, 
to send some of his Gylongs, during the cold season, to wait 
upon you at Calcutta, and afterwards to go on pilgrimage to 
Gaya and other places, and h.as written to Chedzum Tamba 
at Peking, who has great interest with the Emperor, informing 
him that the English are now masters of Bengal; that you, 
their chief, have shown him great favour; that the English 
allow every one to follow his own religion unmolested; and 
advising him to send some persons to wait upon you, and to 
visit the principal temples in Bengal.’^ 

What resulted from this ? 

This leads us to see the career of another Indian who— 
long before Sarat Chandra Das—and evidently decades before 
Krishna Kanta Bose worked on the grammar and lexicon of 
Tibetan language—not only visited Tibet, spent a considera¬ 
ble period of time there studying Tibetan language and 
culture, worked for improving cultural and commercial rela¬ 
tions between Tibet and India and many things besides. 
We may as well have here a few words on this remarkable 

7. Quoted by Gaur Das Bysack in JASB 1890, pp. 68—69. 
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person, specially because of his connection with the first 
centre of genuine Indo-Tibetan cooperation set up in India 
in the eighteenth century, namely the Bhot Bagan. 

The European writers mention him as Poorungccr.® though 
his actual name was Puran Giri (1743—1795).® Gaur Das 
Bysack, mentions him as Puran Gir Gossain. The life of this 
person had indeed been so colourful that we are tempted to 
go into some detail of it. 

Though presumably a monk of the sect originally founded 
by l^arnkaracarya, he was a very adventurous explorer 
and competent linguist, peculiarly combining with these 
the abilities of a crafty diplomat as well as a very keen 
commercial sense. He is said to have renounced the life of 
the householder and became a monk at an early age. And 
then he started touring various places in India and abroad. 
From the district of Howrah, to which he originally belonged, 
he travelled to Rameswaram en route to Sri Lanka. During 
his return voyage from Sri Lanka, he visited Malay; after 
reaching back India, he extensively toured Malavar, Cochin 
and Dvaraka. After that he went to Kabul via Hinglaj, 
meeting Ahmad Shah Abdali near Gazni. From there he 
went to Khorasan and from Khorasan reached Astrakhan, 
where, it is said, he received a hearty welcome from the 
Indians settling there. From there he walked for eighteen 
days and reached Moscow after crossing a foizen river, pre¬ 
sumably the Volga. On his way back, he visited Tabbriz, 
Ispahan, Basra, Maskat and reached Surat. After sometime, 
he started for a second round of tour. This time he visited 
Balkh, Bokhara, Samarkand, and then, crossing Kashmir, 
went upto the sources of the Ganges and Jamuna rivers. 

8. Pemberton, op. cit., p. 8. 

9. The best account of the life of Puran Giri Gosai as well as of the 
history of BhoJ Bagan (Ghusarir Tyamk, Howrah) are to be found in 
JVoUs on a Buddhist Monastery at Bhof BSgan (Howrah), on two rare and valu¬ 
able Tibetan MSS discovered there, and on Fman Gir Gosaim, the celebrated 
Indian Achhrya and Government Emissary at the Court of TaihiLama, Tibet, in 
the last century. By Gaur Das Bysack. JASB 1890, pp. 50—99. 
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But it was his third expedition that interests us most for 
our present discussion. He went to Nepal, from Nepal to 
Manasarovar and from Manasarovar to Tibet. His stay in 
Tibet was a long one and during this time he acquired a 
remarkable proficiency in Tibetan and Mongolian languages as 
well as a profound knowledge of Tibetan religion and cultuie. 
He must have had also a remarkable charm, because he soon 
became an intimate friend of Tasi Lama, who was at that 
time the Guardian of the then minor Dalai Lama. Thediplo* 
matic talents of our roving monk Puran Giri came to promi¬ 
nence during this period. His friendship with Tasi Lama 
proved useful for the purpose. In 1772, when Puran Giri was 
only 29, there started a war between the king of Bhutan and 
that of Goochbehar. Officers of the East India Company 
utilised the opportunity of bringing Goochbehar under their 
rule and the king of Bhutan appealed to Tibet and China for 
military aid. Tasi Lama thought it was politically expedient 
to appeal to Hastings for intervention and restoration of 
peace. Puran Giri was entrusted with the responsibility of 
reaching the Lama’s letter to Hastings. 

Puran Giri apparently earned also much confidence of the 
East India Company, which, in 1774, sent him as its repre¬ 
sentative to Lhasa. Tasi Lama, interested in improving the 
relations between the Tibetan and Indian Governments, 
requested Hastings for the grant of some land in India for 
setting up a settlement for the Tibetans. Thanks to Puran 
Giri’s negotiations, Hastings made a grant of two adjacent 
lands measuring 100 bighd-s and 50 bighd-s each, for the settle¬ 
ment of the Tibetans at Ghusudi in Howrah district. With 
the funds received from Tasi Lama and under the supervision 
of Puran Giri was founded there in 1780 the Tibetan monas¬ 
tery, which was called Bkotbdgdn Math. 

In 1779 he accompanied Tasi Lama to Peking and played 
important role in political negotiations there affecting the 
relation between Tibet, China and India. In 1780, when 
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Tasi Lama died of smallpox in Peking, it was Puran Giri, 
again, who was among the important officers entrusted with 
the resposibility of bringing his deadbody back to Lhasa. 

In 1783, Hastings sent another Mission to Tibet with 
Captain Turner along with Puran Giri. The specific object 
of this mission is not so clear, nor was the reception of it by 
the Tibetans particularly cordinal, though Puran Giri was 
included in the mission apparently with the idea that his 
personal relations with the Tibetans could help matters. 

Puran Giri last visited Tibet in 1785. After this, he retired 
permanently in the Bhotbdgdn Math, where the Governor 
General used to visit him for consultations in matters con¬ 
cerning the policy to Tibet. Political talents apart, the 
monk had also a keen commercial sense. It was largely 
because of his policy and organization, that Indian trade with 
Tibet vastly improved and the Bhotbdgdn Math because a big 
centre for Tibetan merchants, and the monastery became a 
repository of considerable amount of gold brought from 
Tibet. That really meant the end of the monk’s life. In 
1795 , the monastary was attacked by a gang of robbers and 
Puran Giri was murdered while trying to resist them. 

While looking back at the life of Puran Giri, the Tibeto- 
logists today cannot but feel extremely sad not merely because 
of the gruesome way in which he met his end but also because 
what the academic world was deprived of what could be 
reasonably expected of this remarkable man. His profound 
knowledge of Tibetan language, religion and culture, his vast 
experience of Tibetan life, manners and customs resulting 
from his repeated visit and prolonged stay there, his personal 
friendship with Tasi Lama who was then the spiritual and 
secular ruler of Tibet—and all this combined with his inter¬ 
national experience—could have certainly entitled him to 
bequeath to the world of learning much more than what he 
actually left, though we do not have a full knowledge of his 
real contributions. We are told, of course, that he wrote 
a graphic account of his experiences. “Who translated it is 
not known, but a translation was with Mr. Hasting; from 
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whom, through various channels, Mr. A. Dalr^niple obtained 
it and published it in the Oriental Reportory."^^ 

About a decade before the death of Puran Giri was born 
in a distant country another extraordinaiy peison, whose 
activities form the first real landmark of Indo-Tjbctan studies 
in the modern sense. He was the Hungarian scholar Alcxan* 
der Gsoma de Koros (1784-1842), who, even during his life¬ 
time, became some kind of legend as it were. Peculiarly 
enough, though even in his early life he showed extraordinary 
competence as a linguist, he had hardly any notion of Tibetan 
language and culture, to which he was drawn in a somewhat 
accidental sense, while roving the world drawn by an idea 
that almost appears to us to have been somew'hat crazy. 
Nevertheless, once he came across the great fund of Tibetan 
literature, he developed an exclusively absorbing interest in it, 
lived the life of what is described as a ‘'hermit scholar”, and, 
in a literal sense, showed us—the Indians—the path of the 
rediscovery of a very important area of our cultural heritage 
by the study of the Tibetan sources. The life and activities 
of Gsoma de Koros are perhaps best summed up by his 
countryman Geza Bethlcnfalvy whom therefore we quote at 
some length : 

“Alexander Gsoma de Koros was a poor student on a 
scholarship in the famous University of Gottingen, dreamed 
of a great journey to Gentral Asia. He was to become the 
first—and greatest—name of modern Hungarian Indolcgy. 
Alexander Gsoma de Koros (1784-1842) was born in Transyl¬ 
vania in a poor family belonging to the military nobles called 
Szekely. According to early traditions, the Szekelys and 
Hungarians were descendants of the Huns who fought both 
the Ghincse—(in whose chronicles they were called Hiung-nu)— 
and the Roman Empire, under Attila, the great Hun conque¬ 
ror of the 4th century. According to these legends, the centre 
of Attila’s empire was in Hungary and he is buried in 
the bed of the river Tisza in three coffins made of iron, silver 
10. /4.p. 78. 
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and gold. 

In the early 19th century, Hungary was impoverished and 
it was just beginning to revive after a century of lethargy 
following the brutally suppressed freedom struggle of the years 
1704-1711 led by Rakoezi. Fora nation in the process of 
awakening, belief in a glorious past was far more important 
than even bread. Korosi Csoma decided to take upon him¬ 
self the task of giving scientific, 19th century reality to the 
legend—of establishing the linguistic and historic relationships 
of his nation, and of finding the offspring of the Huns, that 
is, the Hungarians who remained in Asia. 

There was no government to support his undertaking, in 
fact he left without a passport, he only had a permit to go to 
Bucharest on some business. He had no passport and no 
official support, and an insufficient amount of money—but he 
had certain qualities which were to be of more use : he knew 
languages—such as Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Russian and 
English, which he was able to learn in the Bethleri College of 
Nagyenyed, and in Gottingen (where he had studied for two 
years with the help of a British scholarship, which was regu¬ 
larly granted to a needy student of the Bethlen College). 
And even more valuable was his ability to walk long distances, 
to sleep without a bed or a blanket, to survive on almost any 
kind and quantity of food, and to value the company of poor 
and simple people. 

His journey was not especially lucky : he could not cross 
Turkey because of an epidemic of plague in Constantinople; 
when, through Alexandria, Damascus and Tehran he arrived 
in Bukhara, he could not proceed further north-east because 
of rumours of a war. When after another roundabout way 
(via Kabul, Lahore and Srinagar), he tried to enter Central 
Asia by the Karakorum-road, he was stopped at Leh, the 
Capital of Ladakh. 

Csoma in Ladakh : It was not the worst place for a philologist 
to be stopped : all around were ancient monasteries full of 
books unknown and inaccessible till then. Their language 
had not yet been deciphered by European learning. When 
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the English traveller W. Moorcroft offered Korosi Gsoma 
some assistance, he happily agreed to stay and prepare a 
grammar and dictionary of the Tibetan language in the hope 
that in the book’i preserved in the monasteries he would find 
some records about those legendary heroes he had set out to 
learn about. 

He found something else—and it was no less fascinating. 
As he got more and more involved in the study of the langu¬ 
age, a hidden treasure-trove of literary works opened before 
the eyes of the astonished philologist : thousands of unknown 
Sanskrit works, which had been forgotten many centuries 
before in India, but preserved in faithful Tibetan translations. 

Originally, Csoma wanted to prepare the grammar and 
dictionary within a year, and then to continue his journey to 
Central Asia—but actually he was so fascinated by the richness 
of the literature he discovered, that the study of Tibeto-Sans- 
krit Buddhist literature and wisdom—and later of Sanskrit 
and Bengali—took up 20 fruitful years of his life. 

The first eight years were spent in the windswept and 
snow-covered rnomasterics of Ladakh and Kinnawar. Here 
he had great luck, because he found a real guru who was able 
and ready to initiate him into ail the important sources of 
knowledge, hidden not only from Europeans but also fiom 
Indian learning. As Gsoma reports, Sangye Phuntsog, a 
red-sect lama of Zanskar had professional knowledge of medi¬ 
cine, astronomy and astrology, he had mastered grammar, 
calligraphy, poetry, rhetorics, dialectics and arithmetic, he 
knew the whole system of religion; he had a wide knowledge 
of everything contained in the books, as well as of the customs, 
the manners, the economy, the history, and the geography 
of the Tibetan countries. Besides teaching him through 
shruti, Sangye Phuntsog wrote small compendia for his 
pupil, and whenever he himself could not satisfy Csoma’s 
eVtriosity, he asked other famous lama-scholars of Zanskar to 
satisfy the faringi (foreign) student. Some of the question- 
answer books are still preserved in the monasteries of Ladakh 
as part of the bequest of Csoma, and A.H. Francke, the great 
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Tibetologist has compared them to the Milindapafiha. 
Until recently the set used by Gsoma remained closed in the 
collection of the Library of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences. But in 1977, in co-operation with the Internationa) 
Academy of Indian Culture, these books were published in 
Delhi. 

Csoma and the Asiatic Society of Bengal : In 1831 Csoma 
walked to Calcutta and presented all the papers he had com* 
piled in the hills to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which had 
sponsored his researches since 1824 by giving him a monthly 
stipend of fifty rupees. 

His two most famous books, a Dictionary and a Grammar 
of the Tibetan language were printed in 1834. Accoiding to 
the epitaph on his tomb-stone, erected by the Asiatic Society, 
these are his best and real monuments. All later works on 
Tibetan lexicography and grammar by scholars like I. J. 
Schmidt, S. Chandra Das, H. A. Jaschke and others are based 
on these pioneering works. Both of them remained in use 
upto now, reprinted several times in the 1970-s in India and 
in England as well. 

His other two great works are less known but arc of a 
similar significance for Sanskrit and Bpddhist studies. The 
first is an edition and English rendering of the Sanskrit and 
Tibetan Buddhist terminological dictionary called Muhavyut- 
patii which originates from the 3rd-4th centuries A.D.— 
the other work was a catalogue and survey of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka in Tibetan. This work, published in the Asiatic 
Researches in 1834 and translated into French in 1881, has 
given first an idea of the various branches of Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature as well, which has been lost in great extent in India. 

If we leaf through the volumes of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal of those years, we will find in 
almost all of them some article or other by Csoma. They are 
all of basic importance. Their subject-matter includes ques¬ 
tions of Buddhist philosophy, literature and history, questions 
of grammar, lexicography, anthropology and many other 
topics. Most of the papers were reprinted already in 1911 in 
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Calcutta, and another smaller collection in 1957 in Calcutta. 
A summary of the contents was given by Th. Duka in his 
biography of Csoma, which was published in English and 
Hungarian in 1885”.** 

SARAT CHANDRA DAS (1B49-1917) 

About seven years after the death of Csoma was born in 
Chittagang another remarkable man, who eventually earned 
the honour of being one of the greatest Tibctologists of modern 
times, though he came to Tibetan studies by another route 
altogether, and, at least in the earlier part of his career, was 
completely unaware of Csoma’s works. Sarat Chandra Das, 
for all that we know of him, became acquainted with Csoma’s 
works only in the mature period of his life, when Das himself 
was already famous as a Tibetan scholar. 

How he was drawn to Tibetan studies is perhaps best 
retold in his own words : 

“In March 1874, when I was preparing to graduate my¬ 
self in Civil Engineering, at the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
I fell ill of malarial fever. About this time, the offer of an 
appointment as Headmaster of the proposed Bhutea Boarding 
School at Darjeeling, came to me from Prof. C. B. Clarke, 
M.A , the great Botanist, who then happened to be Inspector 
of Schools in the Rajshahi Division. At first I declined the 
offer. When I spoke of it to Nabinchandra, he said, ‘Brother, 
you ought to have accepted the appointment. In refusing it 
you have lost an opportunity of recriyting your health by 
residence at Darjeeling, during the approaching summer*. 
He begged me to see Prof. Clarke immediately, which I did, 
and secured the appointment. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Edgar, the then Deputy 
Commissioner of Darjeeling, having approved of my appoint¬ 
ment, I set out for Darjeeling on the fourth of April. At 
Sahebgunge, on the E.T.Rly., I took the ferry steamer to 

li. Bethlenfaivy G., India in Hungarian Learning and Literature, New 
Delhi 1980, pp. 7-11 
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Karagola Ghat where I engaged a bullock cart to take me to 
Siiliguri via Purnea town, Krishnagunge and Titalia in the 
Purnea district. From Siiliguri I walked to Kalahari on the 
old pony-road to Kurscong. While clambering up the hill 
above Kalahari, I saw a paharia woman with a child in her 
lap, riding on a pony. On reaching Kurscong 1 hiied a 
pony and rode to Darjeeling. This was roy first venture on 
horse back. I reported iny arrival to the Deputy Commissio¬ 
ner on the 10th of April, 1874. 

I was now in the 25th year of my age. Mr. Edgar told me 
that it was the intention of Government to establish a Boar¬ 
ding School for giving English education to the Kumar (now 
His Highness the Maharaja) of Independent Sikkim and to 
the sons of the chiefs and Kazis who would accompaiiy him, 
and also to train up some interpreters. He had previously 
secured the services of a young Lama named Ygyen-gya-tsho 
from the monastery of Pema-yang-tse, in Sikkim, to assist me 
in the school work. I wrote to the late Maharaja Kusho 
Sridkyong Namgyal to send his son the Knmar and also to 
the chief Kazis of Sikkim to send their sons for education 
under my care. I also collected a few Bhutea lads from the 
neighbourhood of Darjeeling and started the Boarding School. 
Not being acquainted with the Bhutea dialect, we had, at the 
outset, to speak by signs. In the course of a few weeks I 
picked up a little of the Bhutea colloquial. The boys, 
also, learnt a few Hindustani words of common use. 1 
then commenced my study of the Tibetan language, of which 
the Bhutea spoken at Darjeeling and in Sikkim was a dialect, 
the Lama reading both Tibetan and English with me.”^^ 

That is how Das started learning the Tibetan language. 
It is somewhat interesting to note that the maker of the 
stupendous Tibetan-English Dictionary was thrilled by his first 
acquaintance with Tibetan words, and to know that the 
name Darjeeing is actually a word of Tibetan origin meaning 
Vajra-bhuml {rDo-rje=vajra and /m^=land or island) and so 
also is fCdftchanjuhgat literally *'the five snowful repositories”. 

12. Das S, G., Autobiography, Reprinted Calcutta 1969, pp. 13-14. 
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But he had surely considerable linguistic aptitude and he 
developed an absorbing interest in Tibetan literature. 

Within a year, much to his amazement, he also realised 
the importance of Tibetan studies for uudeistardirtg a veiy 
significant aspect of the Indian cultuial heritage. About a 
year after joining the Darjeeling school, as he said in his 
Autobiography, ‘‘when I began to enter dt-eper in tlie study of 
written language I was struck with tlie richness of its literature 
and the regularity of its structure which was wholly based 
upon Sanskrit. The names of pi.ices and individuals in 
Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan were Indian in signification. For 
example the very common names of individuals such as 
Dorje (rDo-rje) means Vajra; Tandin (r ra-rngrin)—Hayagriva; 
Dolma (*Grol-ma)—Tara; Pforbu (Nor-bu)—Ratna; Dondub 
(Don-grub)—Siddhartha; Mima (Ni-ma)—Surya or sun; Dao 
(Zla-ba)—Gandra or moon; yanchan (dByans-can)—Sarasvati; 
Lhamo (Lha-mo)—Devi; Samdub-pfiug (bSarn-’grub-phtig)— 
Siddha Kalpa Guha, etc. The Tibetans, in early limes, had 
translated almost all the Makdydna Sanskrit works in their 
language. Those that were attributed to Buddha and called 
Buddha-vacana were collected together in 108 volumes which 
forms the scriptural Cyclopaedia of the Kahgyur (bKa’-’gyur). 
The translation of the ^dstra comprising the commentaries and 
other works of Sanskrit authors both Buddhist and Brahrnani- 
cal formed the Second Cyclopaedia called the Tanjur 
(bsTan-*gyur”.^®. 

Here, thus, we see the interest,and discovery of the two 
great pioneers of modern Tibetan Studies actually converging 
—one coming from the distant land in quest of the lineage of 
the Szekelys and Hungarians and the other a school-master 
required to give some English education to the prince and 
of Sikkim. The converging point of their interest and 
discovery actually opened for the historians—specially for 
the historians of Buddhism in India, Tibet and Mongolia 
13. Ibid, p. 16. 
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—a new horizon unknown and even unsuspected so far in the 
world of m »dern scho’arship. 

The exfernal events of the life of Sarat Chandra Das are 
rather well-known. Fie vis ted Tibet twice—first in 1879 and 
then in 1881; in 1881- he accompanied Macaulay to S kkitn. in 
1835 he victted Prk'u^ and in 1915 he visited Japan. The 
full story of di )lom iric piirp<ises he served far the British 
Government yet forms the subject of more intensive research, 
as are perhaps also the cases of Nain Sit gh who, visited 
Tibet in 1865 and of K'shen Singh who went to Tibet in 
1830—both sijoprtrted by the Rriti.sh Governmmt and there¬ 
fore presurn^bly to serve the Government piirpo«es in some 
form or other. Understandably, Sarat Chandra Das had to 
avoid reference to this aspect of his activities Irnih in his brief 
Autobiography published in the Modern Review 1908 09, as well 
as in his Jiarrative of Journey to Lhasa and Tibet, originally 
published by the Royal Geographical Society in 1902 (published 
again by James Murray in 1904 and its Russian translation 
also published in the same year in St. Petershutg). 

Wh^t interests tis for our present study is not the political 
career of Ssrat Chandra Das but what he bequeathed to 
Tibetan Studies or more broadly to the world of scholaiship. 

LIST OF WORKS OF SARAT CHANDRA DAS 

We are grateful to Shri Sibadas Chaudhuri, Librarian, 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta, for the hard labour he has put in 
preparing the Bibliography of Tibetan Studies (Being a Record 
of printed publications mainly in European languages), pub¬ 
lished by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, Here are the 

entries we read in it under Das (Sarat Chandra) which should 
give us some idea of the wide interest combined with astonish¬ 
ing scholarship that Das actually had, though it needs to be 
added that the following list excludes the texts edited and 
published by Dis in Tibetan language : 

DAS (SARAT GHANDR.i^) 

295. Ojntribution on the religion, history, etc., of Tibet, 1881 
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(i) The Bon (Pon) religion (p. 187) 

(ii) D^^pule between a Buddhist and a Bonpo Priest for 
the possession of Mount Kailasa and the Lake 
Mariiisa (p. 206) 

(iii) Edriy hisioiy ol Tibet (p. 211) 

Tibet ill the Middle Ages (p. 235) 

J, A. S. B., L. (1), 187, 206, 211 and 235 

295. G iiicnbiiiion on the religion, history, eic., of Tibet, 1882 

(iv) Rise and progress of Buddhism in Tibet (p. 1) 

(v) The lives of Panchheii-Rinpochhes, or Iasi Lamas 
(with 14 plates) : Part 1 The Indian incarnations 
(p. 15) Pan 2. Tne six Tibetan incarnations (p. 18) 

(vi) The life and legend ol Tsoh Khapa (Lossan>iagpa) : 

the greatest Buddhist Reft rnier of Tibet (p. 53) 

(vii) Rise and progress ot Buddhism in Mongolia (Hor) 
(P. 58) 

(viii) Rise and progress of Jin Buddhism in China (p. 87) 

(ix) Ancient China, its sacred liieiaturc, philoscpi^y and 
religion as known to the Tibetans (p. 99) 

(x) Life and legend of Naga juna (p. 115) 

(xi) Detached notices ol the d.ficicnt Buddhist Schools 
of Tibet (p. 121) 

J.AS.B., LI (!), 1, 15, 18, 53, 58, 87, 99, 115 and 121 

297. The Tibetan chronological table (Rchumig) from the 
MSS original work, Choos-Jeong Jonsang, 1C86, 
P.A.S.B., 132. 

298. A brief account of Tibet from ‘Dsam Ling Gycshe% the 
well-known geographical work of Lama Tsaiipo Noman- 
khan of Amdo (translated), 1887, J.A.S.B., LVl (1), 1, 
and P.A.S B., 7. 

299. The sacred and ornamental characters of Tibet, 1888 
J.A.S.B. LV1I(1)41 

300. Life of Sumpa Khan-po, also styled Yeses-dpal-hbyor, 
the author of the Rchumig (chronological table) 1889 
J A.S.B., LVIII(l), 37 

301. Adeicnptiveaccouiit of Tibetan Zodiac, 1890 P.A.S.B,, 2. 

302. Toe orrgifi of the Tibetans, 1892 P.A.S.B., 84 
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303. Marriage customs in Tibet, 1893, J.A.S.B., LXII (I), 
6 and J.R.A.S., N.S., XXIII, 228 

304. Indian Pundits in the Land of the Snow; ed. by N. G. 
Das, Calcutta 1893 

305. Indian Pundits in Tibet, 1893. Jour. Budd. Text Soc., 
1(1), 1-31 

306. The laraiic hierarchy of Tibet, 1893. Jour. Budd. 
Text Soc., 1(2), 31, (2) 44. 

307. B>dhi PaihaD''adipa, or Byan-chub-lam-gyi-sgron*ma, 
1893. Jour. Budd. Text Soc., I, 39 

308. A brief sketch of the Bon-po religion of Tibet, 1893. 
Jour. Budd. Text Soc., I (App.), 1. 

309. Daily Religious Service in the Grand Monastery of 
Tashi-Lhunpo. 1893. Jour. Budd. Text Soc., 1(4) 13 

339. (a) The principal deities of the Bon Pantheon, 1893, 

Jour. Budd. Text Soc., I (3/app. 1) 1 

309. (b) Die tibetanischen Forschungen, 1893, Globus, 

LXIV, 297-8 

310. Tibetan jails and criminal punishments, 1894. P.A.S.B., 5 

311. (a) A brief summary of the Do Ka Zang, the Sutra of 

the glorious age, 1895. Jour. Budd. Text Soc., 
Suppl. III. 

311. (b) On the picture of a Tibetan wizard, 1895. Jour 
Budd. Text Soc., Ill (3) vii. 

311. (c) On a Tibetan picture, illustrating the doctrine of 

rebirth in the Buddhist Cosmorama, 1895. Jour. 
Budd. Text Soc., Ill (3), iv. 

311. (d) On the use of the Ru-gyan or bone-ornaments, 1895, 
Jour. Budd. Text Soc., Ill (3), vi. 

311. (e) A sketch of Buddhist ontology and the doctrine of 

Nirvana of the Mahayana School of Tibet—explana¬ 
tion of the Bhava Chakra, 1895. Jour. Budd. Text 
Soc., ;iT(i), 11 

311. (f) The origin of mankind compiled from the legendary 
history of Tibet, 1896, Jour. Bpdd. Text Soc,, 
IV (2), 3 

311. (g) Description of a Tibetan funera], 1897. Jour. Budd. 
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Text Soc., V(2). 1. 

311. (h) A short note on the origin of the Tibetans and their 

division into clans, 1897. Jour. Budd. Text Soc., 
V(l), 1. 

312. A note on the antiquity of Chittagong, compiled from 
the Tibetan work Pagsam Jon-zan of Sumpa Khan-po 
and Kahbab Dun-dan of Lama Taranath, 1898. J.A.S.B. 
LXVII(l), 20 

313. A note on the identity of the great Tsang-po of Tibet 
with the Dihong, 1898. J.A.S.B., LXVII (1), 126 

314. (a) Yig Kur nam Shag. Being a collection of letters, 

both official and private and illustrating the difftr- 
ent forms of correspondence used in Tibet. Edited. 
Calcutta, 1901. 

314. (b) Kah Bab Dun dan, the book of the seven mystic 
revelations, containing the history of the state of 
Buddhism in India from the tenth century A.D. to 
the reign of Akbar, compiled by Lama Taranath 
Kun Dgah Snih-Po..., edited. Calcutta 1901 
314. (c) Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet; edited by W. 

W. Rockhill, London, 1902. (New edition 1904) 
314. (d) A sketch of the Tibetan character, 1898. Jour 
Budd. Text and Anthr. Soc., VI (4), 1. 

314. (c) How I crossed the Jon-Tsang La Pass over 21,000 

feet in the Kang-Chan Junga range. (Extiacts 
from the narrative of a journey to Tashi-lhunpo in 
1879). 1902. Jour. Budd. Text and Anthr. Soc., 

VII (1), 1. 

314. (f) Residence at Tashi-lhunpo, 1902. Jour. Budd. Text 
and Anthr. Soc., VII (2), 1. 

314. (g) A Tibetan Prince (Lha Lama Yeshc Hod) and 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 1902. Indian World, X. 98 
314. (h) Tibetan-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit syno¬ 
nyms, revised and edited by G. Sandberg and A. 
W. Heyde. Calcutta, 1902 

314. (i) The hierarchy of the Dalai Lama, 1406-1745, 1904. 

J.A.S.B., LXXiri (j;, Ext, 80. 
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314. (j) Tibet under the Tartar Emperors of China in the 
ihiriecnih century A.D., I9C4. J.A.S.B., LXXIll (1) 
Ext. 94 

314. (k) Putesestvie v Tibet. Perevod s anglij^kogn pod 
reddkcirju V. Koivica. St. Peteisbouig, 19C4 

314. (1) Re sc nach Tibet, 1904^. Jour. Budd. Text Soc., 

VII (3), 57. 

314. (ra) Ttie real trade-route to Tibet, from Assam to 
Bdihatig, 1904. J'»iir. Budd. Text soc., VII (3), 12 

314. (n) The found itioii of Lha’ssa and us two great sliiiiies. 
1904. Buddhism (Rang* on). I, 575 

314. (o) A short note on tlie origin and use of the Panihwa 

(Paiidii’s Cap) by the Lamas ol Tibet, 1904. Jour. 
Budd. Text Soc., VII (4), 2 

314. (p) The monastic universny of Tashi-Ihunpo in Tibet, 

1904. Jour Budd. Ttxi Suc., VII (4), 22 

315. Monasierits of Tibet, 1905. J.A.S.B., N.S.I, 106 

316. A short hisioiy of the house of Phagdu, wliich ruled 
over Tibet on the decline of the Sakya till A D., 
1432, 1905 J.A.S B., N.S I, 202 

317. Tibet—a dependency of Mongolia, 1905, J. A. S. B., 
N. S. I, 152 

318. Tibet under her last kings, A.D. 1434-1642, 1905. J. A.S. 
B., N.S.I, 165 

319. The origin of mankind (according to Lamaist M)iho* 
logy), 1906, J.A.S B., N.S.II, 10. 

320. (a) Introduction of written languages in Mongolia in 

the thirteenth century, 1907, J A.S B., N.S.III 109 

320. (b) Notices of Oiissa in the EaiJy Records of Tibet, 

1907. J A.S B., N.S III, 221 

321. On the Kala Cikra system of Bu Jdhi.im which origina- 
led in Onssa, 1907. J.A S.B., N.S.III, 225 

322. History of Buddhism in India and Tibet, Calcutta I9C8 

323. An introduction to the grammar of the Tibetan 
language, with the texts of Situhl, Sum-r Tags, 
Dag-je, Salwai, Me*long and Situhl Shahlun. Daijeelirig 
1915. 
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When later scholars with improved academic tools look 
b tck at the works of the pioneers they naturally feel the nerd 
of introducing into these many amendments, revisions and 
corrections. The need is also often felt for replaring many of 
their hypotheses in favour of sounder ores. Befoic passing 
on to mention some of these—specially that r* quire to be 
noted in the essays selected for the present collection—we 
may as well note the main dimensions of Das* contributions 
that adds to his stature as pioneer in modern Tibetan Studies, 
and which moreover has guided us in selecting the studies 
included in the present volume. Wc ()uote A. 1. Vostrikov who 
has put special empha.sis on this : 

“Though the woiks of Sarat Chandia Das, as we shall see 
later, suffer from many errors and inaccuracies we cannot and 
muU not forget that it is precisely to him that the world of 
Tibetology is indebted for its first familiarity with the contents 
of a number of important historical texts which heretofore 
were totally unknown or were known only by title. And in 
this lies his great and indisputable service to scholarship. 
Even till todiy, many texts used by S. C. Das (often without 
naming them) remain unpublished, untranslated and uninves- 
tigated. The most outstanding work of S.C, Das in the field of 
Tibetan historiography is the publication of the first two parts 
of the Tibetan text of dPag-bsam Ijon-bzan [often mentioned by 
the way in which it is pronounced as P<jg Sam Jon Z^ng'l ; Part* 
I—History of the Rise, Progress and Downfall of Buddhism in 
India; Part-II—History of Tibet from Early Times to A.D. 
1743, by Sum*pa Khan*po Ye^ses dPal 'Byor, Calcutta 1908. 
He also published an interesting Bon chronicle rCyal rabs Bon- 
kyi-*byuA gnaSi ed. Sri Sarat Chandra Das, Calcutta 1915, and 
some other texts. Besides, he published a number of articles 
on Tibetan history which mostly are simple translations or 
adaptations of Tibetan sources.***^ 

H. Vostrikov, A. I., Tibftan Historical Litsrattaro. Translated fiooo 
the Russian by H. C. Gupta. Calcutta 1970, p. 7 note. 
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To this is of course to be added the stupendous work of 
S. G. Das, A Tibetari'English Dictionary (with Sanskrit synonyms) 
which, as edited by G. Sandberg and A. W. Heyde was pub¬ 
lished in 1902, by the Bengal Secretariat Book Dept., Calcutta. 
Incidentally, it is somewhat surprising to note that the title- 
page of the Dictionary does not mention Professor (later 
Mahatnahopadhyaya) Saiish Chandia Vidyabhusana, whose 
contributions to the Dictionary w&s undoubtedly substantial. 
In any case, Das’ Dictionary is invaluable inasmuch as it is 
difficult to think of any serious Tibetologist working teday 
without being equipped with it. 

But let us return to Sarat Chandra Das* contribution to 
historical studies on which we have concentrated in the 
present volume. 

We shall begin with a few words on Sum-pa’s work, which, 
as we have just seen, Sarat Chandra Das was the first to 
present to the world of madern scholarship as printed and 
published in modern form. Besides, a number of articles by 
Das included in the present collection are intended to be tran¬ 
slations from Sura-pa’s chapters or at least adaptations from 
such chapters. These articles are : 

1. Tibet a Dependency of Mongolia 1905) 

2. Tibet under her last kings (JASB, 1905) 

3. The Hierarchy of the Dalai Lama (JASB 1904) 

4. The Monasteries of Tibet (JASB. 1905) 

Further, a number of articles written by Das, though not 
included in the present collection are also based on Sum-pa’s 
work. The most prominent of these is Life of Sum-pa Khan poy 
also styled Te-ses dPal-*byor, the author of the Re*umig (Chronological 
Table), JASB 1889. It may moreover be noted that, evident¬ 
ly for the benefit of the English knowing readers. Das added 
to the Tibetan edition of Sum-pa’s book an Index and A Table 
of Contents, on which the modern historians—specially the his¬ 
torians of eastern India—have very heavily depended. As a 
result, Sum-pa’s authority has acquired a great deal of impor¬ 
tance for our mbdern scholars, and is perhaps comparable 
only to that of Taranitha, another outstanding Tibetan 
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historian of Buddhism in India whose work was first translated 
into Russian by V. P. Vasil’cv and then into German by 
A. Schicfner (both St. Petersburg, 1869), though in recent 
years it is also published in English translation. 

In view of the importance of Sum-pa’s work and the exten¬ 
sive use by the modern scholars of Das’ Index and Contents of 
it, we originally thought of including these in the present 
collection along with Das* translation of Sum-pa’s Chronological 
Table, though we shall presently explain the reasons for our 
going in favour of an alternative idea. But let us first have a 
few words on Sum-pa’s work itself. 

In Tibetan, the full title of the work is ^Phags-yul-rgya-rag- 
cken^po’bod-dan-sog-yul-du-dam-pari-chos-byun-tskul-dpag’bsam-ljon^ 
bzan, which means, the auspicious wish-yielding tree of the acc¬ 
ount of the origin of the Doctrine (i.e. Buddhism) in Aryadesa 
(India), Maha-china Tibet and other countries. The abbrevia¬ 
ted title by which it is usually referred to h dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, 
meaning the auspicious wish-yielding tree. The full name of the 
author is Sum-pa-mkhan-po Ye-ses-dpal-’byor (1704-1788)— 
Sum-pa having been his family name and ye^ies-dpal-byor, the 
equivalent of Sanskrit jfldna-iriyukta, was the name he recei¬ 
ved while being ordained. 

Here in brief, is the main contents of his work : “The first 
part contains a general introduction and recounts the history 
of Buddhism in India. The second part expounds the secular 
and ecclesiastical history of Tibet. The third part briefly 
deals with the history of China and of Buddhism in China. 
The fourth part is a short account of the history of the Mon¬ 
gols and of the history of the spread of Buddhism among them. 
The account of the history of Tibet ends with the Chronologi- 
cal Table. To the history of the Mongols are appended the 
genealogical tables of the descendants of Genghis (Ghinghiz), 
the Dsungar princes Gushi (Gu-sri) khan and Ho-urluk”.** 

Das* printed edition of the book contains mainly first two 
15. Ib. p. 152. 
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pirts thoii!;h, as already mentioned, certain other parts of the 
book are used by him in a number of journal articles. By far 
the most important part of Sum-pa’s work missing in this 
printed edition, however, is The Chronological Table^ which is 
really an invaluable source for the historians of Tibet as well 
as of India. But Das* reason for omitting this in the Tibetan 
reprint of the book is perhaps not difficult to guess. Evidently 
conscious of its importance as a historical document, he per¬ 
haps thought of using it separately, and, for the benefit of 
scholars without the knowledge of Tibetan language, in 
English translation. This he did and it appeared in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1889 (pp. 37*84) with 
the title Life of Sum-pa Khan-po, also styled Te-ies-dpaUhbyoTi the 
author of the Re'humig {Chronological Table). 

Though extremely keen on including this in the present 
collection, we were prevented from doing it because of a 
serious consideration. Rather than helping the modern 
scholars, Das’ translation of the Chronological Table contains the 
risk of creating confusion among them, as it has already done 
to a certain extent. The reason for this is best explained by 
A. I. Vostrikov. After reviewing the Re^u-mig of’Jam-dbyahs- 
bshad-pa (1648-1722), Vostrikov observes. 

“A still more complete chronological work is the table 
included in the frequently quoted work of the well-known 
Sum-pa-mkhan-po Ye-srs-dpal**byor on the history of 
Buddhism. This table occupies 12 folios of large format. 
Besides, one folio in the beginning gives a short exposition of 
the events prior to the Tibetan era (i.e. up to A.D. 1027) and 
the three folios in the end contain critical comments on the 
chronology followed in other Tibetan historical texts. This 
table begins from A.D. 1027 and ends at A.D. 1746, i.e. covers 
full twelve cycles {rab-byuA-%). The text of this table has not 
been published so far. It was, however, translated—indepen¬ 
dently of each other—by Academician V. P. VasiPev and 
S. G. Das. The translation made by V. P. Vasil’ev was not 
published. As regards S. C. Das, he published his translation 
in an article entitled Life of Sum-pa-khan-pOt also styled Te-jes- 
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dpaWbyoTf the author of the Re*umig {Chronological Table), but 
this translation is absolutely unsatisfactory. Even iiiuitixig 
himself to a translation of the actual tables only without 
the introductory and concluding parts, S. C. Das acc* nipli* 
shed this task very negligently. Despite the fact that the 
original text correctly gives the names of the yeais cveiy time 
they occur, S. G. Das found it possible to do away with them 
and was satisfied with his own conversion of ihc.^e inio the 
European calendar. Not only that the conversions no de by 
him are not correct even from the general principle which he 
followed in this regard; he has also digressed fioni ihesc piin- 
ciples for no reasons whatsoever. Following Csoma he Koios 
and E. Schlagintweit, S. C. Das regarded the hist )ear of the 
Tibetan era as 1026 instead of 1027 and therefore, as correctly 
shown by Prof. P. Pelliot, all the dates cited by S. C. Das 
should be advanced by one year for obtaining the true dates. 
But even without comparing the true dates with those mentio¬ 
ned by S. G. Das after conversion, P. Pelliot has pointed cut a 
case when S. G. Das digressed from the actual date not by one 
but by two years. In fact, there are several such cases in the 
conversions made by S. G. Das. In particular, the events 
which he has dated to the years between 1225 and 125J 
(yearwise) actually happened from 1227 to 1255. In the same 
way, the events marked 1269 and 1270 respectively actually 
took place in 1271 and 1272 etc. The events which, in the 
original text, are shown to have taken place in the same year, 
have been ascribed by S. G. Das to different years, and vice 
versa. But the matter does not end at these chronological 
errors only. A considerable portion of the information avail¬ 
able in the original text is totally omitted by S. C. Das. In 
certain cases, S. G. Das translates only half the sentettLe and 
omits the remaining part. What is stated in the original as a 
hypothesis or as the view of someone else, of the authenticity 
of which the author is not quite sure, appears, in the transla¬ 
tion of S.G. Das, as a categorical statement of the author. 
Numerous references by the original authors to the views of 
other historians are almost invariably omitted by S. G. Das. 
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Finally, in certain cases, even the very facts stated in the text 
have been distorcd by S. C. Das beyond identification. Two 
names of the same person have been shown by S. C. Das as 
those of two different persons and, on the other hand, the 
names of two different persons have been turned into those of 
the same person etc. It is no use enumerating and rectifying 
all the defects of the translation of S. G. Das. It is simply 
necessary to make a fresh translation of the entire text of the 
chronological table of Sum>pa*mkhan>po. When the original 
text is available, it is better not to use at all the translation of 
S. G. Das as it lacks the necessary critical apparatus and does 
not identify the proper names included. Without the original 
text, on the other hand, it is risky to use this translation 
because it is full of errors. 

“S. G. Das prefaced his translation of the chronological 
table with a short biography of its author, Sum-pa-mkhan- 
po, without, in any way, specifying the sources on which this 
biography is based. As rightly remarked by Prof. P. Pelliot, 
S. G. Das errs in this biography too. The date of birth of the 
author as given in this biography (in European calendar) is 
different from that given in the text of the chronological table. 
In his tables, the date of birth of Sum-pa>mkhan«po Ye>ses* 
dpal-’byor is given as 1702-1703 and in the biography, it is 
shown as 1702, whereas actually, it is 1704. This error can, 
however, be easily rectified as S. G. Das gives here the number 
of the cycle and the name of the year in Tibetan calendar— 
the Wood-Monkey year of the 12th cycle, corresponding to 
A.D. 1704. It is much more difficult to verify the remaining 
dates given in this biography as S. G. Das does not give the 
Tibetan names of the years. Nonetheless, some of these dates 
are certainly to be rectified—particularly the date of death of 
Sum-pa-mkhan.po Ye-ses-dpal-<byor. S. G. Das simply states 
that Sum-pa-mkhan-po died at the age of 63 whereas he 
actually died in 1788 (Earth-Monkey year of the 13th cycle), 
i.e. in the 85th year of his life. In 1782 (Water-Tiger year 
of the 13th cycle), he compiled his critical and biblio¬ 
graphical work gSun-rab-rnam-dag-chu'i-dri-ma’Sel-bycd’nor-bu ke- 
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Some of the expressions used by Vostrikov may appear to 
us to be rather harsh, though understandably in strict 
academic interest. But the fact is that Sum*pa*s Chronological 
Table, as we have it in the translation of S. G. Das, is in 
need of very serious revision. The same is true of the Con- 
tents of Sum-pa*s work given by Das in English translation, 
specially when it comes to the question of the conversion of 
the dates into European calender from their Tibetan form. 

We have mentioned this mainly to emphasise one point. 
Das was a pioneer in modern Tibetan studies and undoubted¬ 
ly one of the greatest of them. The academic equipments with 
which he had to work had their own limitation. The Tibeto- 
legists today are equipped with vastly improved academic 
tools. Would they not move forward to revise Das’ transla¬ 
tion of the Chronological Table as well as the English contents 
of Sum-pa’s work prepared by Das ? When they do these, 
they would certainly render invaluable service not only to the 
historians of Tibet, China and Mongolia but also to the 
historians of India, specially of Indian Buddhism. 

It may be added here that one of the formidable difficul¬ 
ties about such a project—the difficulty namely of obtaining 
a dependable copy of Sum-pa^s original work—is now removed. 
Thanks to the International Academy of Indian Culture, 
New Delhi, we now have before us the Tibetan edition of 
Sum-pa’s work, edited by Dr. Lokesh Chandra, with a Fore¬ 
word by G. Tucci and a Preface by L, Pctcch. 

There remains for us only to add another point about the 
present collection. As is rather well-known, Tibetan words as 
written often widely differ from the way in which these are 
pronounced. During the time of the pioneers in Tibetan 
studies, much remained to be desired in standardising the 
ways of transcribing Tibetan words in Roman characters. 
Sarat Chandra Das, generally speaking, used the Tibetan 
words in Roman characters according to the way in which 
these are pronounced. This creates difficulties for the modern 
16. rt. pp. 130-137. 
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students, specially when they want to trace the words in the 
standard dictionaries, in which the words occur as written. 
At the same time, it would have meant taking a great deal 
of liberty with Sarat Chandra Das* writings if we wanted to 
change the form in which he preferred to use the Tibetan 
words. What, then, was to be done ? 

The way in which we have tried to solve the problem is as 
follows. While reprinting his writings, we have generally 
retained the Tibetan words in the form in which Das actually 
used these. However, while giving the words in the Index, we 
have used for the more important entries the form in which 
these are actually written, and this after their Romanised 
spellings as occurring in Das* own writings. Besides some of 
the major errors in his writings are pointed to in the Index. 

Lastly, a few words on acknowledgement. Since the first 
inception of the idea of the present volume, I had to depend 
on my husband Debiprasad practically at every step of its 
actual execution, perhaps conveniently overlooking the fact 
that he has his own pressing academic commitments. I am 
also indebted to my daughter Aditi who, notwithstanding 
the time required for her own studies and various domestic 
duties, never grudged the drudgery of helping me in matters 
of proof-reading. I am thankful to Srimati Sujata Bcdajna 
for her help in preparing the Index. 


Calcutta 
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THE BON (PON) RELIGION 


INTRODUCTION 

Lama Jc-tsun-lossari CHHOIKYI-NIMA pal Ssanpo is the 
author of the well-known work Dub-thah leg ihad iel-kyi melon, 
which contains short accounts of the various religious systems 
in ancient India, Tibet, Mongolia and Ghina.^ The first 
Lama whose avowed incarnation he is believed to have been 
was named Ghhoikyi wan-chhyug, whose high dignity was 
recognised by the Emperor of Ghina, by letters patent and the 
presentation of a golden tablet,^ and who w'as famous for his 
knowledge of metaphysics and vyakarana and did greatly 
enhance the cause of Buddhism. Our author was born, 
agreeably to a certain prophecy, at Pah-ri in Amdo, in the 
year fire-serpent of the 12th Gycle. i e, 1674 A.D, and died in 
the year 1740 A.D. In his boyhood he gave many striking 
proofs of his powerful intellect. Being a divine personage, he 
easily acquired proficiency in the several branches of Buddhist 
sacred literature. After taking the vows of monkhood, he 

1. The Dtfb-thah selkyi Melon (grub-mthah sel-kyi me-lon) coniz'ms \2 
books. I have made a literal translation of the 8th and 1 Ith hooks which 
treat of the Bon religion and the rise and progress of Buddhism in Mongo¬ 
lia, My translations of the 9th and 10th books (on Ancient and Medieaval 
Ghina) are almost, literal. All Tibetan names arc spelt as pronounced, 
except those in the lists of the Bon Religious Works, which arc spelt as 
written. In Bon the b is pronounced as p (Pon). 

2. In the history of Tibet and the lives of Lamas many accounts of 
presentation of seals and tablets will be found. The custom of presenting 
seals and tablets and letters patent is still in vogue in Tibet and China. 
The use of seals by different dependencies of China and Tibet is very 
carefully watched by the Government of those countries. A change of 
official seals generally signifies a change of vassalage. Tablets, like 
diplomas and letters patent, are given to establish a new ruler or governor 
in power. 


SGD-l 
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studied the Sutra-s and Tantra-s under many eminent Lamas, 
such as Ghahkya Rolpa’i Dorje, the spiritual guide of the 
Emperor Kuenlang (Ghhin-lun), On his reaching the proper 
age he was placed at the head of the Jam*vyah monastery on 
the Thi or throne of his predecessors. During his presidency 
more than 3000 monks used to congregate in the monastery for 
service. He visited Gentral Tibet, Tsah and Sakya, and spent 
a few years at the Dapuii monastery in order to prosecute 
religious studies. Returning to his native country, after a 
study of seven years, he displayed great learning in meta¬ 
physics and vyakarana. At this time he propitiated the gods 
Hayagriva, Dorjc Pliagmo, and others of his tutelary deities. 
He also propitiated the goddess Paldan Lhamo (Kali of the 
Hindus) who enabled him, it is said, to render good service to 
Buddhism. Many Mongolian princes and chiefs became his 
friends and spiritual pupils, by whose assistance he established 
five religious institutions. He resided in Pekin for more than 
three years, in order to collect information respecting the 
various schools of religion which then existed in Ghina, and 
the ancient ones that had died away. He also carefully 
studied the national laws and statutes of Ghina from ancient 
records, and thereby made himself famous. The Emperor 
conferred on him marks of honour and dignity greater than 
any that had been enjoyed by his predecessors. He also 
presented him his own robes, which contained one hundred 
and eight dragons worked in gold, together with a hundred 
thousand crowns of silver. The Mongolian princes also, who 
evirreed great faith in his saintliness, made him immense 
presents. On his return to Amdo, all the chiefs and princes 
of Mongolia and western Ghina advanced to a distance of six 
days’ journey from the town to pay him homage. Among 
these princes, the Khan of Lanju and the Viceroy of Tsun-tu-fu 
were very well-known. On his arrival at the . monastery 
the Lamas and monks of the thirteen great monasteries of 
Amdo made him presents, according to their means and 
resources. From that time, for a period of twelve years, he 
devoted himself to the aflFairs of the monastery and to yoga. 
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after which he attained to the “marvellous state of the gods.” 
At the age of 66, on the 10th of the Lunar month, his person 
being contracted to. a cubit’s length, he returned to the land 
of the blessed. He had finished his work called Dub-ihah 
selkyi melon about a week before his death, which occurred in 
1740 A.D. 

The following are liis principal woiks ; 

(1) The Legendary biography of Larna Jam-vyah of Gu 
than, in 2 Vols, 

(2) The Legendary biography of his predecessors, in one 
Vol. 

(3) Hymns and Songs, 

(4) On the worship of Hayagriva or “Taden”, in 2 Vols. 

(5) ,, „ Naro kha-choimo (a goddess), in 

2 Vols. 

(6) On the worship of Dorje Phagmo, in 2 Vols, 

(7) On Mathematics (Ghronolog), Arithmetic and Astro- 
logy), in one Vol, 

(8) On Medicine, in one Vol. 

(9) On the method of constructing €ait)Hi^s, sacred pictures 
and images, in one Vol. 

(10) On rhetoric, words and versification; stotra-s in two 
Vols. 

(11) About the history and theories of the reformed, or 
Gelugpa, school, in 5 Vols, 


ei'H BOOK OF DUB-THAH SELKYl MELO^ 

TRANSLATION 

In Bon Grantha-% it is said that in the present Kalpa, from 
the time when the duration of human life was immeasureable 
till it dwindled to ten years, there are eighteen divine mani¬ 
festations (teachers), counting from Kun-tu-ssah.po, the chief 
Bon god to Than-ma-medon, Of these teachers, the one 
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who is called ^en-rab and is said to have appeared when the 
length of human life diminished to one hundred years, is the 
reigning Bon god. He was born at Holmo Luhrih (or “long 
valley”), in the country of Shahshuh.^ Some authors conjec¬ 
ture that he, being a miraculous incarnation of Buddha, was 
contemporaneous with our teacher (l^akya Sirnha). 

According to the Vaidurya Karpo^^ Buddha, with a view to 
the moral improvement of the Bonpo, became incarnate as 
l^en-rab-mipo® in the country of Shah-shuh. He observed 
the twelve acts of the Bon Dharma and taught the nine series 
of ydna s (vehicles of knowledge), opened the door of the gods 
(heaven) for those alive, and shut the entrance of the graves 
of the dead, and committed the living to the path of svastika 
(yuh-druh),® He possessed such powers as foreknowledge, and 
was able to perform miracles, &c. Moreover having visited 
various places of Bon pilgrimage in Tibet on the east of the 
monastery of Pu-chhu-lha-khah in Kah-yul, Nah-ser-khan-tse 
on the site of which was established the monastery of Nah-ri- 
tva-tshah, the hill called Rin-chhen puh-pa, &c., he subdued 
many earthly demons and evil spirits, all of whom he bound 
under solemn oaths. He explained the four ways of Bon svastika 
and skandha and the five repositories of sacred scriptures. 
Among his spiritual descendants, there were the six who bore 
the surname of Mu-tsho and Dem, the Persian sage named Mu- 
tsho-tra-he-si, The-thon-par-tsam, Guhi-li-barma, the Indian 

3. Shan-shun is the part of Tibet, now called Guge and Knaor or 
upper Besahr. 

4. Vaidurya Karpo, meaning the White Lapis Lazuli, is the name of a 
historical and chronological work of great repute, composed by the 
illustrious Regent of Lhasa, Desi Sange, in the 17th century. 

5. The world S’en means god, Rab means excellent, hence ^’en rab 
means excellent god; Mipo, human. 

6. The Svastika emblem of the Bonpo is similar to that of the 
Buddhists, from which it only differs in direction; for Bon-kor or the Bonpo 
manner of circumambulation round a shrine or deity is from right to left, 
while the Chhoi-kor or the Buddhist manner of circumambulation is from 
left to right. The Bon religion is founded on the Svastika mandala which 
ts called “Yun-drun”. 
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Pandit Deva Natha surnamed Mantra>usma, the Chinese 
sage Leg>tan man, the learned Priest of Thom named Ser-dog- 
che-chyam, the Tibetan sage Dem*gyen-tsha>man, Che tsha* 
gargu, the learned scholar of Mi-fiag (Burma), the erudite 
Mupan-san of the Sumpa country, and the sage S’er-pu-chhcn 
of Shan-shun; these and many other followers, carrying the 
doctrine to all quarters, diffused the Bon religion. 

In Tibet the Bon religion presented itself as 1st, Jola-Bon; 
2nd, Khyar-Bon; 3rd, Gyur-Bon. 


1ST STAGE : JOLA BON 

During the reign of king Thi-de-tsanpo, the sixth in dc- 
cent from Nah thi-tsanpo, in the province of also called 

Shon'hon, a boy belonging to the family of Sen, at the age 
of thirteen, was kidnapped by a goblin, who took him to 
different places and mountains of Tibet and Kham. After 
rambling thirteen years with the goblin, the boy, fully instruc¬ 
ted in demoniac crafts, being now twenty-six years of age, 
was returned to the society of men. He could point out the 
haunts of malicious spirits and goblins, and tell that such and 
such a demigod and demon lived in such and such a place, 
who committed mischief and good of this and that kind, and 
that they could be propitiated by a certain kind of worship 
and offering. He gave an account of different descriptions of 
“ye-tag” or mystical offerings.’ Twenty generations of Tibe- 
tan kings, from Nah-thi tsanpo down to Thi-je-tsanpo, are 
said to have followed no other religion than the Bon. It is 
evident that the first introduction of the Bon religion in Tibet 
was due to this man. However, the Bonpo of that age were 
skilled in witchcraft, the performance of mystical rites for 
suppressing evil spirits and cannibal hobgoblins of the nether 
region, the invocation of the venerable gods above, and the 

7. They are prepared, like the masts of a ship, with stretched threads 
and ropes. 
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domestic ceremonies to appease the wrath of malignant spirits 
of the middle region (Earth) caused by the “pollution of the 
hearth/’® Besides these there did not then exist any other 

8. Thab-dcn or “the ejecting of defilement from the hearth”. In 
Tibet and its neighbourhood from time immemorial the defiling of the 
hearth by the overflowing of boiled milk, broth of meat, or of any other 
thing edible or useful (except water) from any utensd, is considered to be 
a great calamity which brings immense trouble to the owner. When a 
eook-house containing a hearth is so defiled, the owner must immediately 
cleanse it out; the ground which held the hearth should be dug out and 
thrown into water, in default of which the demons and the gods of the 
middle region, “Sa-dag” (or Nagas), become annoyed and punish the 
owners or defilers with the disease of leprosy. In order to escape such 
punishment, that is, to be cured of leprosy, the patient goes to a male or 
female Bon jiriest in quest of a remedy. He requests him or her to 
examine his fortune; the priest of course attributes the disease to defiling 
of the hearth, and requests the patient to recollect the pdaces where he 
ever cooked food or boiled anything. The names of all those places being 
given, the priest casts lots and finds out the right place and arranges for 
the ceremonies of cleansing the defiled hearth. Not all priests can claim 
to perform the ceremony, but the patient invites the priests of the country 
who assemble in an open place and cast lots to find out what particular 
priest would be acceptable to the “Sa-dag” for the purpose of officiating 
at the ceremony. The fortunate man being {:)icked out, the service comm¬ 
ences. He strictly abstains from the use of spirits and meat for the time 
being, as the “Sa-dag” are prejudiced against their use. The priest now 
invokes his tutelary deity called Kah-bab, and Thab-lha the god of the 
hearth, who, by turns taking possession of his body, lead him to the parti¬ 
cular spot where lies the defiled hearth. Arrived at the spot he plants 
his arrow-flag called “Dah-dar”. As soon as this is finished, the spirits 
withdraw and the priest comes to his senses, when he inquires from those 
around him what inspired sayings he had given out. Being told every 
detail of the affair, he goes on to conduct the usual prescribed ceremonies. 
He or she (female priests are preferred) then in an authoritative tone 
summons the eight demi-gods (gods, nagas, yaksas, demons, genii, Pehar 
Gyalpo, mischievous female spirits called Mamos, and malignant planets 
such as the Indian Rahu) and tells them—“I, according to the command 
of S’en-rab mipo the lord of the Bon religion, am conducting this 
ceremony. Ye all listen to what I say :—I shall just cleanse the polluted 
hearth of its defilement, in which work I exhort you all to help me. 
Wherefore be kind and merciful to me !” He now chants the usual 
mantras and conducts the ceremony. 
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theories or works concerning the Bon religion. In (some histo* 
ricai works such as) the Gyalrab and Ghhoi-juh the progress 
of the Bon religion is traced from the reign ofkingDigum- 
tsanpo. This stage of the Bon religion is also called Gyu Bon 
Ghhabnag.* 


2ND STAGE : KHYAR-BON 

When king Digum tsnapo was assassinated, the Bon priests, 
not knowing how to conduct the funeral rites (so as to prevent 

When the first part of the service is over, he invokes his own Kah- 
bab, together with Thab-lha the god of the hearth, saying, “O Kah-bab 
& c , my appointed friends and guardians, and ye hosts of ancestors, 
vouchsafe me your aid at this critical time. If I fail in my object, disgrace 
shall fall on me and also on you all who favour me !” He concludes his 
invocation by a threat, saying, “If you do not make me successful, I shall 
henceforth withhold the paying of reverence and offerings to you all”. 
He then finishes the service by ordering a host of diggers to dig out 
the spot indicated, to the depth of about 8 or 10 feet. He briskly 
walks round the ditch, his heart beating with the fear of missing the ball 
hid in the polluted ground When the proper moment arrives the Kah- 
bab and Thab-lha by turns inspire him, when he throws him.self info the 
bottom of the ditch in a senseless state and picks out the polluted ball. 
The Kah-bab having immediately withdrawn, the priest regains his senses 
and produces the ball before all who remain present and breaks it to exa¬ 
mine the contents. If a living or dead larva of an insect of any kind is found 
within it, the operation is considered successful, otherwise not. If the ball 
be empty, the leper’s,case is considered hopeless, since the devil, born as 
a larva within the defiled ground soon after the pollution of the hearth,, 
and having got its wings, has fled towards the sky where he is out of reach. 
This indicates that a long time has elapsed since the defilement of the 
hearth. If a larva is found, it is immediately killed to ensure the cure of 
the leper. A dead larva inside the ball shows that the cure is at hand. 
The ball of earth is used as a charm against evil spirits. If the officiating 
priest fails to discover the defiled, the priest must be rewarded suitably. 
He generally claims the limbs and head of the sacrificial animal, be it a 
cow or a pig, together with a complete suit of wearing apparel, called 
Lu-gan. These rewards collectively are called Lygs-sol. Animal sacrifices 
form an important part in the religious observances of the Bonpo. 

9. Or the original Bon of the dark valley, meaning dark age. 
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his spirit from doing mischief to the living), invited three Bon 
priests, one from Kashmir, a second from the Dusha country 
and a third from the country of Shah>shuh, to perform the 
“funeral of the stabbed”. One of these priests propitiated 
Ge-god khyun and Me-lha the god of fire, and thereby was 
enabled to travel in the sky, mounted on a tambourine, and 
to discover mines. He could perform miraculous feats, such 
as cutting iron with the quills of birds, &c. Another priest 
was skilled in delivering oracles and telling fortunes by Julika 
and by deciphering mystic symbols on the fresh human 
shoulder-bone and thereby divining good and evil. The third 
priest was famed for his skill in conducting the funeral cere¬ 
monies of the dead, especially of those murdered with 
knives, &c. 

Previous to the appearace of these Bon priests there existed 
no Bon religious theories. Since their time the Bon doctrines 
have come into existence. This stage of the Bon religion 
called Khyar-Bon (i.e., erroneous Bon) was mixed up with 
the S’alva doctrine of the Tirthika-s. 


THE 3RD STAGE : GYUR-BON 
This is divided into three Sub-stages. 


1ST SUB-STAGE 

An Indian Pandit, having profaned some sacred Buddhist 
Acara and having been charged with immorality, was expe¬ 
lled from his congregation. He went towards the north of 
Kashmir where, dressed in a blue gown, he proclaimed him¬ 
self a great teacher. He wrote some heretical works, which 
he hid under the ground. After the lapse of a few years, he 
invited the public to witness the discovery by him of some 
ancient religious works. Thus a change was wrought in the 
Bon religion. 
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2ND SUB-STAGE ; MIDDLE GYUR-BON 

During the reign of king Thi-sroh dc-tsan, an edict was 
issued requiring all the Bonpos to renounce their faith and 
embrace Buddhism, The Minister Gyal-vai byah-chhub re¬ 
quested the Bon priest named Rinchhen chhog to adopt 
Buddhism, which he declined to do. Having been punished 
by the king for his obstinacy, he became greatly enraged, 
and, in company with some other Bonpos, secretly composed 
Bon scriptures by means of wholesale plagiarism from Buddhist 
cannonical works. The king hearing that the excellent .sayings 
of the Tathagata had been converted into Bon scriptures, 
ordered the priests to be beheaded. Many of the Bonpos were 
thus killed; the rest secretly multiplied their works and, 
through tear, concealed them under rocks. Afterwards they 
brought out their religious books from the various hiding- 
places, in consequence of which those boti'ks are called Bon 
ter-ma, or ^‘the hidden treasures of the Bonpo”. 

3RD SUB-STAGE : LAS T GYUR-BON 

Subsequent to the overthrow of Buddhism by Landarma, 
two Bon priests named 5en-gyur and Dar-yul dolag, from 
upper Nan in Tsah, sitting in a solitary cavern in U. conse¬ 
crated as a place of Bon religion, altered many Buddhist 
works^® by using .an orthography and terminology different 
from those of the Buddhists. These they concealed under the 
rock of Tsho-na deu-chhuh. Afterwards they brought the 
hidden books to light as if they were accidental discoveries. 


10. Yum gya-pa was converted into, and given the Bon name of, 
Khamchhen. 

Ni-Sn napa was converted into, and given the Bon name of, Kham-chhuA. 
Don-la bab-pa „ „ „ „ „ Bondo. 

Ssuh de-na „ „ „ ,, „ Lubum-ka^. 


SGD.2 
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Afterwards Khyun>po and other Bon priests, in the same 
manner, converted other Buddhist works into Bon scriptures. 

These three stages of Gyur-Bon, viz., the first, the middle 
and the last, are designated by the name of Chhab>kar or 
Dapui-Bon, meaning “the white-water (enlightened) or the 
resultant Bon^*. 

The Bonpos are said to have got the counterparts of the 
Kah-gyur in general. The following are the names of their 
principal religious books and deities. 

BON RELIGIOUS WORKS 

I. TA-VA-STON-PAI-GSUN : PHILOSOPHY AND 
METAPHYSICAL WORKS 

1. Rdsogs pa rin-chhen gser-gyi hphren-va. 

2. Rtsahgrel rlun-gi spu gu. 

3. Mari’nag hkhor-lo hod-gsal. 

II. SGOMPAI-GSUN : MEDITATIVE WORKS 

1. Phuu’po ran-hgyur thig-le dgU’Skor. 

2. Gser thig. 

3. Lus sems namsmyon. 

4. Sems lunye^khri-dkar po. 

III. SPYOD-PAI SKOR LA : SERIALS OF RITES 

1. Khams brgyad gtan la pkab-pai hbum. 

2. Te-gshen bkod-pa don-gyi hbum. 

3. Gyun drun sa-behu lam-gyi hbum. 

4. Rnam’dag tskul-khrims hdul vai-hbum. 

5. Dge rgyas tshogs-chhen rdsogs-pai hbum. 

6. J^ad hbum nag-po. 

7. Tshe-hbum kkra-po. 

8. Sman’hbum dkat’po. 

9. Gto’hbum dkar-po. 

IV. HPHRIN-LAS-SKYI SKOR LA : SERIALS OF EPISPLES. 

1. Gto-thabs sum-brgya’drug-chu. 

2. Dpyad thabs brgyad khri bshi-ston. 
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3. Kyer-sgom bshi. 

4. Shod chon-rgyad. 

5. thabs sum-brgya drug-chu, 

6. Hdul-thabs brgyad-chu rtsa-gchig. 

These works arc also called the Bon works of Ghhab-nag 
srid-rgyud or the mystical works of the Dark world. 

WORKS OF BON MYSTICISM 

The following are the Mystic works of the Chhah*dkar 
period or the later period : 

1. Spyi-Spuhs Bon Mdsod. 

2. Pha-Rgyud Drag-Po Dgu Hdus. 

3. Ma-Rgyud Ni-Ma Dgu-Sar. 

4. Khro-Rgyud Mdo Chhen Bbyams-Pa. 

The following arc the names of the principle Bon gods 
and goddesses, 

1. Srog-gi sag-brdar-chhe. 

2. Srog gi sag>brdar*chhuh. 

3. Dra<va spu-gri-dmar. The red wrathful razor spirit. 

4. Dra-va spu-gri-nag. The black „ razor spirit. 

5. Nal-hbyams ma moi khrag 

sgrub. 

6. Stag-lha mc-hbar. The tiger god of glowing fire 

—he is the popular god 
universally worshipped. 

7. Pho-na bdud. The messenger-demon. 

8. Rgyal-po. The well known Peharrgyalpo, 

9. Sgra-lha. The god of sound. 

10. Btsan. The great demon, 

11. Gsas gdan. 

12. Dmu. 

13. Klu. 

14. Gssah. 

15. Dvan-phyug-gi-sgrub skor. 

16. Byobson hkhor lo dgu*skor. 

17. Gtan-kyi-skor. 

18. Ro-ku-sag«pa spyan-rgyug gyi-skpr. 
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In those Bon scriptures are taught the unsteadiness of all 
things^ karma^ phalarn, iove and compassion, the Bodhisattva 
feelings; the aphorisms of the six paramiid-^\ the five ways (of 
emancipation), the ten bhnmt-s (the stages of perfection), the 
nomenclature of the three images &c,, inauguration, formation 
and perfection (ceremonies), vows, sanctification (consecra¬ 
tion) or sacrifice (yajfia), construction of circles and figures 
of mystical worship, funeral ceremonies and many other like 


rites and ceremonies as are similar in form 
of the Buddhists. In the place of— 

and nature to those 

Buddha 

they have 

Ye-sen-te thal. 

Ghhoiku or Dharma kdya 

they have 

Bon-ku. 

Yum-chhen mo Mahdmdyd 

they have 

Sa-tri-e san. 

Lonku (Sambhoga kdya) 

they have 

Kuntu-ssanpo. 

Tul ku (Nirmana: kdya) 

they have 

Sridpa-ssanpo, 

Da-Ghompa (Arhat) 

they have 

^ en-sra. 

Ghyan-sem (Bodhisattva) 

they have 

Yun-drun sempah. 

Lama (guru) 

they have 

Bon sa. 

Idea of Vacuity (kunyaid) 

they have 

Hamo-nid. 

Sachu (Daia^bhumi) 

they have 

such names as Dri- 
medsel-gyi-sa; Hos- 
serphrova rig dsin- 
sprin-phun and 
Ghhyagya gyurva 
sa, &c. 


In orthography, rhetoric and syntax there are many 
deviations (from the ordinary rules). 

In doctrinal and meditative points the Bonpos are divided 
into heretic and orthodox Bon. 

In some Bon books it is mentioned that in void beginning¬ 
less eternity, there came to exist entity ofeternity, from which 
grew “hoar-frost”; from hoar-frost grew dewdrops as big as peas, 
&c. Ultimately all bodies and animals are said to have grown 
om of an egg. The Bonpos have borrowed their ideas of l^akti 
and Isvara from the Tlrthika-s.^^ Accounts like the above 

11. The prefect of Oi-guft, named Jig-ten gonpo, observed that the 
BonpKJS have erroneously adopted the principles of the Tirthika-s. 
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regarding the growth of the world are also to be met with in 
all the Tantrik works of the Buddhists and the Brahmans. The 
Bon work called “Du-pa rinpo chhe gyud’* relates that all 
material things have no (absolute) existence. Their existence 
is relative to (our) wishes and desires. When attachment is 
withdrawn from them for the sake of attaining to a state of 
(mental) vacuity {iunyatd or bonku), they exist not. Both 
these (existences)*^ being comprehended, and at the same 
time not clung to, by the mind, it is said to have obtained 
J%dna of ^Unyatd, the bright lustre of which, being devoid of 
anxiety and deliberation, encompasses all. This is the real 
object of meditation. Thus by effecting a union of Dariana 
and meditation, as its consequence, the attainment of emanci¬ 
pation is secured. 

According to Ghyan-na lodoi Gyal-tshan, Kum-khan 
^erhod and Tagtshan Locava, the ninth volume of the Bon 
Aphorisms is said to agree with the theories of the Dsog-Chbc- 
npa class of the Ninma sect. In Bon works which they possess, 
it is stated, that the original basis—the purest nature which 
preceded both ^en (Buddha) and Sattvam (animal being)—is 
the clear bright vacuity, called the nature of Bonku (the 
Supreme ideal of the Bonpo). It is not covered by the gloom 
of ignorance and desires. Being nothing in itself, it has yet 
produced the consciousness of all. From the beginning, exist¬ 
ing in the essence of ^en (Buddha), it is not produced by the 
agency of Karma. Being unconnected with the consequence 
of actions, it is self-existent, existent without effort. Its per¬ 
ception by the mind does not improve it, nor does the ignor¬ 
ance of it affect it in any way. It equally exists in Buddha 
and Sattvam (animal being), without altering them for good or 
bad. This primeval Cause—the Bonku, which encompasses all, 
is the basis of all matter. All material and transmigrating 
existences (Sattvam) have emanated from it. All things are 
contained in it. Its action is diffused without obstruction. 
By well-regulated thinking, when it is perceived, the mind 


12. The relative and illusiry existence of material things. 
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acquires Jnana (wisdom). But if it is not thought upon, i.f., 
not perceived, the mind acquires Karma or the cause of sin. 
If its meaning (^unyata) is investigated, the rea] basis, the 
abode of time and space, is evident. To reflection and well- 
regulated thinking it is fully manifest. From its conception 
the three Bon images (ideals) are clearly seen, and then the 
soul is absorbed in the essence of *‘l^en”. The clearest lustre 
(^unyata) which is identifled with the Bonku or with the basis 
of all existence when discerned, is found self-existent in its own 
essence which is the nature of Buddhas^® and living beings; 
yet being thus self-existent, on account of the want of discern¬ 
ment (true knowledge), its existence is screened by the gloom 
of Avidya; for example, though butter exists in milk, yet to 
the eye of the ignorant it does not. The Bonku, being per¬ 
ceived by the mind, becomes uncovered and manifest in all 
its parts. Thus the supreme nature of the basis, being un¬ 
covered and naked, is pre-eminently manifest, when the action 
of the mind, deliberation and effort, have nothing to do with 
it; then rises up Jnana when the thinking power is obstructed, 
and remembrance ceases. The mind, having lost its functions, 
becomes passive and ceases to think. Its position then may 
be compared with the instantaneous bliss of the coitus of the 

sexes. The mind having ceased to form a conception of the 

/ 

Supreme cause, the Bonku or Sunyaia stands like an image on 
themirror.^^ This glorious lustre is called the self born Jnana of 
Vidya; the undivided attention towards it is called the Bon- 
Darsana. In the region of mind, called Ghitta-rinchhen, 
which is immense and located on the eight petals of veins, 
there are the five lustres of appearance belonging to the five 
organs of the body. Iii the middle of these five lustres sits 
the Bonku like a crystal ball, wrapped round by the thread 
of the five Jnana-s. Its essence, being l^unyata, is never 
perpetual; nor, coming under the'cognizance of Vidya, is 
it subject to annihilation. That this invisible essence exists 

13. That is. Bon saints. 

14. The mirror is here compared with the mind which is unconnec¬ 
ted with the image. 
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in this manner must be learned by meditation. Existing 
without cause and unseizable, it is pure in its nature. 

MEDITATION 

In the fully enlightened state of mind, the continued and 
inseparable fixing of the mind on the Bonku is called the 
*‘Gom” or meditation. There are three kinds of “Gom”. 

1st, Thun-gom; 2nd, Nan-gom; 3rd, Lon-gom. 

Thun-gom is performed by one’s being initiated into it by 
a spiritual guide, i.e.^ Lama, by counting (of beads or names) 
and chanting of the virtues of the Bonku. In the first stage of 
gom, the mind does not remain absorbed in the particular 
object of meditation. In the middle stage, the absorption and 
distraction are equal. In the last stage the mind enters into 
complete abstraction. The perfect abstraction being brought 
under control, it can be suspended, put off and resumed, at 
pleasure. When the opportune time, the time of attaining 
sainthood, comes, this meditation (gom) reaches its limit. 

2nd, Nan-gora. At proper times, the mind gets filled with 
the light of Atma-mukti-jnana, and then passing into deep 
meditation (yoga) becomes fully abstracted and at last even 
devoid of meditation itself. When this state is attained, the 
limit of Nan-gom is reached. This state may be compared 
with the calm and unruffled sea, the ideal of Supreme 
inaction. 

3rd, Lon-gom. When, after acquiring all sorts of Vidya 
and seeing the real object ('‘Gom”, meaning an object aimed 
at), the meditation is finished and the mind has ceased think¬ 
ing of the attainment of the essence of l^unyata, the time of 
Lon-gom begins. At this time all sins, wicked thoughts, &c. 
turn into Jnana, all visible and invisible matter enter the 
all-pure region of ^unyata, or Bonku, when transmigratory 
and emancipated existence, good and evil, mental attachment 
and separation, &c. turn one and without difference. When 
by this most perfect kind of meditation the sublime state is 
attained, the Lon-gom is gained. 
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These theories and notions of the Bonpo bear a striking 
resemblance to those of the Dsc^-chhenpa seet of the 5Tihma 
school. 

The following are the nine vehicles of the Bon religion 
called Bon-Srah. 

1st. 1. Phwa-sen. 

2. Nan-sen. These four jana-s are called 

3. Thul-sen. the causative vehicles. 

4. Srid-sen. 

2nd. 1. Ge-nen. 

2. A’ kar. These four are called the 

3. Tan srun. resultant vehicles. 

4. Ye-sen. 

3rd. The last vehicle which contains the essence of all the 
above eight vehicles, is called the Khyadpar-chhenpoi Thegpa. 

The Phwa-sen contains three hundred and sixty questions 
and doubts and 84,000 proofs. The Nan-sen contains four 
Gyer-gom and 42 Tah-rag. Gyer-gom and Tah-rag are divi¬ 
sions of the meditative science of the Bonpo. The ThuUsen 
teaches the working of miracles. The Srid-sen treats of 360 
modes of dying and funeral services, the four ways of disposing 
of the dead, and 81 methods of suppressing evil spirits. 

The Ge-nen treats of the aphorisms regarding the bodies, 
animal life and their growth and maturity. 

The A’kar describes many mystic (Tantrik) demonstrations. 
In the Ye-sen the various kinds of mental demonstration, 
and in the Khyad-par-chhenpo the five classes of Upadesa 
(instruction) arc described. 

The Tan-srun describes the kinds of Bum, i.e., the tombs 
for the deposition of relics. 

The four Gyu Bon, or vehicles of effects, take away the 
four discriminations of remembrance and understanding. The 
study of A’kar and Yeshen refines the obfuscating defects of 
learning. 

15. Besides the essence of the other eight vehicles, as previously 
mentioned. 
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The Khyadpar-chhcnpo can singly effect what the others 
can jointly do. Again the four Gyu Bon can secure the enjoy- 
ment of the four Bhumi-s (stages of perfection) of honourable 
action, for several ages. The Ge-ncn and Tan-sruh, after 
carrying the Sattvam happily through three kalpas, will take 
it to emancipation. The A’kar and Ye-sen can give it, after 
its first birth, freedom from existence. The Khyadpar- 
chhenpo can secure to a person emancipation even in this life. 
(The author remarks : Although I could not obtain a work 
in which the rise and progress, theories and principles of the 
Bon religion arc exhaustively described, yet I have written 
according to the account delivered to me by the sage of Djgun 
respecting the earlier, mediaeval and later Bonpos). Learned 
and erudite professors of the Bon religion, when it attained to 
prosperity, held a synod in the celebrated cavern of “San-vai- 
Bon-Phug’* in the Mankhar country. Priests and sages from 
India, Persia, China and Tibet assembled there. A compen¬ 
dious compilation of Bon ‘'gomo” (or sutra-s), about 84,000 in 
number, was made, which is well-known by the name of San- 
nag-dson-thad no hod'gyan. 

Among the principal classes of Bon monasteries of Tibet, 
the ^enderdin monastery and the Yun-druri monasteries of 
Gyal-mo-ron were most noted. In later times, by the command 
of the Emperor of China, most of these were pulled down by 
the Imperial armies and the Bon monasteries and religious 
establishments greatly devastated. On the site of the Yun- 
drun Lhadin monastery, a Gelugpa monastery called Gahdan 
was erected. An edict was issued forbidding all to follow the 
Bon doctrines, in spite of which many Bon priests and numer¬ 
ous monasteries still exist in Gyal-roii, Tsho-kha and Konpo 
and other places. The Gonparituo of Kham contains 500 priests. 
Formerly the Bonpo had no monastic system. Now after the 
example of the Buddhists they have monks and nuns, some of 
whom have pretensions to’incarnate existence. But in general 
they are great drinkers of wine and eaters of meat. They are 
not careful to refrain from female company. 

SGD.3 



DISPUTE BETWEEN A BUDDHIST AND A BONPO 
PRIEST FOR THE POSSESSION OF MOUNT KAILASA 
AND THE LAKE MANASA.^ 


Jet-tsun Milarepa with a great many pupils arrived at 
mount Tcsi (Kailasa) from Pu ran. There he was welcomed 
by a number of local deities. They made him profound salu¬ 
tations and large and curious offerings. Besides making him 
a gift of the lake Mapah and mount Tesi for the use of himself 
and his pupils as a hermitage, they undertook to protect his 
devotees and followers, after which they returned to their 
respective abodes. 

When the teacher with his pupils arrived on the shores of 
the lake Mapah to make religious obeisance and reverence, 
the Bon priest Naro-Bon-chhuh and his sister, being informed 
of his fame and of his visit to Tesi, came to meet him there. 
Knowing him, yet pretending not to recognise him, Naro thus 
accosted the teacher and his pupils : Whence are you and 
wither do you go ? 

The venerable Je-tsun said : We are come from one of the 
mountains called La-chhyi (Laphye), in order to sit in medita¬ 
tion on the top of Tesi. 

Naro : What is your name ? 

Je-tsun : I am called Milarepa. 

Naro : Well then ! the snowy Tesi, the Lake Mapah and 
yourself are alike. From a distance your fame is great, but 
on a near approach it is stripped of its wonder. Admitting this 
mountain to be wonderful, I must say it is the p>ossession of 
the Bonpo. If you wish to live here, you must practise Bon 
rites. 

Je-tsun ; According to the Buddhist revelation, this mount¬ 
ain is a place of pilgrimage for Buddhists in general, and 
more particularly by the prophecy of the sage Marpa it is 
destined to be the place of my hermitage. You must consider 


1. Literally translated from a block-print said to be 800 years old. 
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yourself fortunate to have owned it so long. If now you 
continue to reside here, you must follow the practices ol our 
religion; otherwise you may go wherever you like. 

Naro-Bon-chhuh : You two, though from a distance arc 
of great fame, yet are little at a near vicw.^ If you have 
something wonderful in you, come, let us compete with each 
other in the exhibition of miracles, so that whoever wins 
should own this place. 

So saying, Naro stood like a colossal figure over the lake, 
placing his legs on its opposite banks, and in metrical language 
thus spoke first to Kaiikar Tesi : 

Though great is thy fame, 

Yet with snow thy head is clad. 

Then to Mapaii>yu-tsho : 

Though great is thy name. 

Being water, by water thou art crossed. 

Lastly to Milarepa : 

Though great is thy fame, 

Yet in old age half naked® thou liest. 

From thy mouth outpours a pretty song. 

Thy hands an iron trident hold; 

Save this no wonders in thee lie. 

Then in exclamation, to his gods : 

Thou unchangeable Bon>yun>tunku Yc-sen,* 

And thou legion of exalted gods ! 

Thou wrathful Tho-gyal, sucker of blood. 

With widely yawning mouth ! 

Thou nine-headed Vu-gupa 
Who wieldest twice nine arms, 

And whose incarnation Gye-god is, 

Thy head what prodigies holds ! 

Thy sister is Sriii-gyalma. 

I, Bon-chhun, am her devotee. 

2. Referring to his Indian ascetic dress. 

3. The ideal image of the Bonpo. 

4. The ideal image of the Bonpo. 
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Then looking defiantly towards Je-tsun : 

Miracles—if shewn, should be shewn like this. 

Hearing this challenge, Je-tsun sat himself down, covering 
the lake Mapan. Lo ! it was a curious sight. The lake did 
not contract, nor did Je-tsun enlarge his body, yet each exac¬ 
tly fitted on the other. 

He then sang this Hymn : 

Ho ! Ho! Demon come and hear ! 

On the top of the Vulture-peaked hill,® 

On the exalted throne—by eight lions borne. 

The Victor ^akya Thuba sits ; 

Matchless and one with him in wisdom, 

In the mansion of Virtue, called Hogmin, 

The great sixth Buddha Dorje-Ghhan® presides. 

In spirit with the Divine Mother united. 

In the sages Tiio and Naropa he became incarnate. 
The latter, who kept the door of l^ri Malendra, 

And the Lochava Sangye-Marpa, 

These I ask for benediction. 

I, famed far and wide, 

To carry out the word of Mar pa of Lha*brag, 

Have come to Tesi to meditate. 

For my own and others* good. 

And now, O heretical Bonpo, comest thou ? 

Let me retort on thee with a repartee ! 

Kankar Tesi of great fame. 

Whose crest with snow is white. 

So white is Buddha’s faith. 

Mapan, the famed lake of Turquoise, 

Whose water over water runs, 

So all matter in vacuity is lost. 

I, Milarepa of great fame. 

An, old man who naked lies. 

Am sprung from Wisdom and Remembrance.’ 

5. Grdhrakilta Parvata on which ^akyasiipha used to sit in yoga, 
fit. This is the chief Buddha or Dharmakaya of the Gelugpa school. 

7. That is, the virtue of remembrance of former Buddhas. 
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My lips sing a little song, 

For all Nature at which I look 
Serves me for a book. 

The iron staff that my hands hold, 

Guides me across the ocean of migratory life. 

I rule over mind and light. 

For prodigies and miracles to shew 
I depend not on earthly gods. 

Tesi, the Prince of the World’s Mounts, 

To Buddhists in general possession yields, 

And to Milarepa chiefly and his votaries. 

Ye heretical Bonpo be useful and good, 

Come and embrace the sacred Dharma ! 

If you do not,—vanquished by miracles. 

Go hence to other and distant lands ! 

Beware of such prodigies in future ! 

He then held lake Maprh on the tip of his thumb. 

Naro Bon-chhuh ; This time your miracle appeared some¬ 
what wonderful. As I arrived here prior to you, allow me to 
remain along with you. Let us try a second feat in showing 
miracles to see who wins ! 

Je-tsun : I cannot condescend to exhibit religious miracles 
in rivalry with a juggling enemy; if you cannot adopt my 
religion, better remove yourself elsewhere. 

Naro : I cannot cast off the faith of Yuh-druh from my 
mind. If in exhibiting miracles you can defeat me, I shall 
out of my own accord go away. But you cannot use force 
against me; for to kill me or to beat me, is against your vows 
of religion. By no other means can you drive me out. Come 
therefore, let us try another feat ! 

He then advanced to make Bon-kor, i.e., to go round the 
sacred peak of Tesi from right to left. On the other hand, 
Je-tsun performed the ‘<Ghho-kor”, i.e., circumambulated 
from left to right according to the Buddhist method. Coming 
thus from opposite directions, the parties met together near a 
huge rock called Phapoh, situated in the north-eastern Jon of 
the country. 
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Naro ; Your circumambulation is well done, now Jet us 
once more do the same according to the Bon fashion. 

So saying and catching Jc-tsun^s hands, he attempted to 
draw him towards his own way. 

Je-tsun : Even if I move in the wrong way, I shall not 
betake myself to the contiary faith or religion. But (added 
he) to you now follow our religion ! 

When they were pulling one another by the arm, each to 
bring the other to his way and creed, their foot-marks remain¬ 
ed imprinted on the top of the rock Phapoh. At last by the 
force of holiness, Je-tsun succeeded in drawing the Bonpo 
towards his own way of circumambulation. When arrived at 
the northern back of Tesi, Naro said : From behind this let 
us make the Bon-kor. 

Je-tsun : If you can. 

Naro : This time you may have appeared great, but let 
us once again wrestle ! 

So saying, he hurled a piece of rock of the size of a yak, 
towards Phapoh. Je-tsun also at the same time threw one 
twice as large as Naro’s. 

Naro ; This time you have won, but one or two winnings 
are no test at all. Gome let us try again ! 

Je-tsun : If the sun, moon and the stars all combine to 
throw lustre, yet the sun and moon can alone dispel the gloom 
of the world, so if you and I wrestle together, you cannot be 
equal to me. Tesi therefore has passed under my sway. I 
am victorious. For your satisfaction and also in order that 
all men may see the superior might of Dharma, you may try 
another feat. Je-tsun therefore sat on the cavern called 
Padma-Phug,® on the western Joh of Tesi. When the Bonpo 
reached the eastern side, Je-tsun from the west, stretching his 
legs, trod on the cell of the Bonpo, where he left a foot-mark, and 
said ; If you can do the like, come and do it. Naro attemp¬ 
ted from the east to reach it with his leg by stretching it to the 
west but it did not go half the way. Seeing this, the Asura-s 


8. Lotus Cavern. 
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(Demons) from the skies broke into loud laughter. The Bonpo, 
who was a little ashamed, again wanted to try another feat 
and advanced to perform the Bon-kor. Jc-tsun himself having 
proceeded with his Chho-kor, they met to the south of Tesi, 
when a heavy shower of rain fell. At this, Je-tsun, wanting 
a place of shelter, asked him whether he could construct the 
walls or the superstructure of the house, which he meant to 
erect for shelter. 

Naro : I shall undertake to construct the roof. 

Je-tsun now commanded the Phapoh to come to the spot 
and have a portion of his body to serve him as a wall. Phapoh 
consented, and lo ! there was erected a huge fabric without 
a roof. Naro-Bomchhuh several times attempted to put a 
stone roof over the wall, but every time he failed. 

Naro ; You call me a juggler, but it is you who every 
time I have seen play the part of a juggler. I am not satisfied 
with these, your miracles Both you and I, on the 15th of this 
month, shall run a race up to the top of Tesi. Be it settled 
that whichever of us shall reach the top of Kah-Tesi quicker, 
will get possession of it. It will then be seen which of us 
possesses the chief perfection. 

Je-tsun agreed to the proposal, but remarked : What a pity ! 
You mistake the light of Bon-bum for the chief perfection. 
He who possesses it should be able to see his own face. In 
order to be able to do so, one must embrace the system of 
meditation prescribed in our religion. 

Naro : What good and evil lie in your mind and in mine, 
what the difference is between the Bon and Buddhist religions, 
whether your previous prodigies are mere illusions or proceed 
from propitiation,—I cannot make out. Now let us be sure 
of seeing which of us can be on the top of Tesi earlier. 

The proposal was accepted by Je-tsun. In the meantime 
Naro-Bon-chhuh diligently offered prayer to his tutelary 
deity, while Je-tsun steadily applied himself to the exercise of 
his ascetic rites. 

At the dawn of the 15th, Naro-Bon-chhuh being dressed 
in a blue fur-dress, playing the cymbal, called “shah**, and 
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mounting a tambourine, went towards the sky. The pupils 
ofje-lsun, seeing this, went to him and found him fast asleep. 
One of the pupils named Re-chhun addressed him : “Vene¬ 
rable Sir ! Naro-Bon-chhuh, early in the morning, riding 
his own tambourine, flew towards the sky. By this time he 
has reached the waist of Tesi”. Je-tsun being still in bed, his 
pupil thought that the Bonpo had gained the day and carried 
off the possession of the place. Earnestly he pressed Jc-tsun 
to get up, and the same was done by ail the pupils. Je>tsun 
now looked with fixed eyes towards Tesi and said : “Behold ! 
the Bonpo, being unable to climb the precipice, has gone round 
it.” Then in a finger’s snapping he mounted the sun-beam 
and, by spreading his raiment as outspread wings, flew towards 
the top of Tesi, which he reached in a moment along with the 
glowing sun. At this time the Lamas belonging toje-tsun’s 
order and the god Chakra Sambara witnessed the spectacle, 
and were delighted with the triumph of Jc-tsun. When Naro- 
Bon-chhun was attempting to rise above the neck of Tesi, he 
fell down, and his tambourine rolled down towards the 
southern valley of Tesi. 



EARLY HISTORY OF TIBET* 


INTRODUC nON 

Prior to the advent of l^akya Simha, during the war 
between the five Pandavas and the twelve legions* of Kaurava 
armies, one of the warrior princes, named Rupati, through 
dread of war, fled towards the snowy country of Tibet. For 
fear of being pursued by his suzerain, the chief of the Kaura* 
vas, for deserting the field, he dressed himself in female attire, 
and with only one thousand followers took shelter in Tibet. 
He found the country, Pugyal, (for such was the ancient name 
of Tibet, which in later times was converted into Bod,)® 
widely peopled by a race of men, still in a primitive state. 
They welcomed him as their king. By his mild and peaceful 
behaviour he won their affection and ruled over them for 
many years. Under his and his descendants* rule the people 
multiplied, enjoyed prosperity and developed the arts. From 
Rupati to the foundation of monarchy in Tibet by Nah-Thi- 
tsanpo, in the beginning of the fourth century before the birth 
of Christ, the history of Tibet is very obscure. During this 
long interval, after the fall of the house of Rupati, the country 
was partitioned into several petty states, ruled by insignificant 
native chieftains and princes. Of this uninteresting period 

1. The following account of Tibetan history is obtained from original 
sources. I have consulted Debthcr-hon-po, Chho juh by Buton, Ga>nag- 
gi-tsi, and the original ancient records of Tibet called ]>Ion-gyi*yig-tshan- 
nih-pa, &c., &c. The preparation of a complete history of Tibet, from 
the earliest period to the present date for which I am at present engaged 
in collecting materials is under contemplation. 

2. Indian legions amounting to one Akshauhini or Tibetan Pu&< 
tshog. 

3. The Tibetan h when unaccompanied by any other letter is pro¬ 
nounced like p slightly aspirated, and the final d in Tibetan is always 
mute. Therefore Bod is pronounced as Po or Pu of Pu-gyal. 


SCD-4 
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scarcely any reliable record, traditional or legendary, is extant, 
sufficient to throw any light on the earliest history of Tibet. 
Among the ancient records, the Debther*!Nonpo and the Ghho 
Jufi* arc by far the most correct. Their authors appear to 
have been less influenced by love of the marvellous, or the 
appetite for wonders, which marks all early Oriental writings, 
and to have collected their materials in an exemplary spirit 
of sober investigation. The Debther-Nonpo and the Chho 
Juu are therefore unique and rare ancient historical records 
of Tibet. According to these, the country was peopled at the 
same time as India, in the beginning of the present Kalpa, a 
fact accepted by most modern native historians. The Gyal- 
rab or royal pedigree, written by the fifth Gyalwa-Rinpochhe, 
and Mani Kahbum, one of the oldest legendary works, ascrib* 
ed to king Sron-tsan gampo, besides other works of historical 
fiction, give altogether a different and fabulous account of the 
origin of the Tibetans. In the sacred books of Kalacakra, 
Mafljuiri mula tantra, and Affa-sakasrikd, Buddha foretold that 
his religion would be widely diffused in the snowy country of 
the north, where many Saints would also appear. 


Chapter I 

MONARCHY (416 B. C. TO 617 A. D.) 

(BON PERIOD) 

Four hundred and seventeen years, according to Buton’s® 

4. Chhos-hbyuh; in Tibetan when b preceded by h is pronounced 

asj 

5, The great Tibetan author Buton was born at Tho-phug in the 
year 1290 A.D. He became the abbot of the Shalu monastery near Tasil- 
hunpo. He was the first great Tibetan scholar who compiled the two 
well-known Encyclopaedias of the Buddhist scriptures, called Ka^-gyur 
and Tan-gyur, which were formerly scattered in detached pieces among 
different mosiasteries. He wrote the great critical chronological work, 
called Khapa-kah-chad, which is followed by the Gelugpa writers, and 
composed 40 volumes in different branches of sacred literature, astrology, 
medicine and history. 
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chronology, after the of Buddha, in the year 416 B.G., 

was born in India, Nah-Thi-tsanpo, the first of the Tibetan 
kings who established universal sway over Tibet. The fifth 
son of king Prasenajit of Kosala® was born with obliquely 
drawn eyes and light blue eye-biows of the colour of turquoise. 
As soon as he came out of his mother’s womb, the infant was 
found possessed of webbed fingers and two rows of teeth, fully 
developed, and white as a conch shell. Apprehending great 
evil from such ominous signs in the infant, the patents packed 
it up in a copper vessel and floated it away on the river Ganga. 
A farmar, finding it, carried it to his wife who nutsed it. Being 
a simple-hearted man, he did not tiy to pass off the child as 
his own, but revealed the truth ; and the strange story of the 
forlorn royal child became known to ail. Informed of the antece¬ 
dents of his life—how he had been thrown into the Ganga by 
his royal parents and nursed by the good farmer’s wife—the 
youth’s mind was overcast with sorrow and thoughtfulness. 
Being born a prince, he could not bend his mind to apply itself 
to the lowly pursuits of a farmer’s life. After passing many a day 
in anxiety and melancholy, he quitted the farmer’s house, bid¬ 
ding his country a mournful farewell, with a firm determina¬ 
tion either to reign as a king or not to live at all. He proceeded 
northward to the Himalaya mountains subsisting on wild fruit. 
Unmindful of the difficulties of a mountain journey or of death, 
he travelled further north, till by the blessing of Arya Chen- 
ressig he arrived at the summit of the Lhari snowy mountains 
of Tibet and surveyed the surrounding regions. His heart was 
delighted on descrying land on the north, and gradually des¬ 
cending as it were from heaven, down the slopes, he arrived 
at Tsah-thah,^ a great plateau with four passages on its four 
sides. Here he was met by many natives, who, struck with the 
graceful looks of the stranger, asked him respectfully, who he 

6. This famous monarch is said to have been sent to India to be 
born in a royal family of undefiled race in order to spread Buddhism in 
Tibet. The spirit of Ghen-re-ssig entered into him to make him one of 
the dynasty of Prasenajit. 

7. In the Province of dUs. 
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was, and where he came from. He replied to them by signs 
(for he knew not their language) that he was a prince, and 
pointing his finger towards the top of Lhari, he showed the 
direction he had come from. The Tibetans, who were sure 
they had seen him come from the direction of heaven, took 
him for a god who had descended from the celestial regions. 
Prostrating themselves before him, they entreated him to be 
their king, an offer which he gladly accepted. Then placing 
him on a chair, they carried him in solemn procession to the 
central country. From being borne on the back of men, 
seated on a chair, he was called by the name of Nah-Thi-tsan- 
po.® He erected the great palace of Yumbu Lagan, on the 
site of which Lhasa was built in later days. He married a 
Tibetan lady named Nam Mug»mug, who, says the legend, 
was a fairy. After a long and prosperous reign of many years, 
which was marked by the dispensation of wise and impartial 
justice, the king died, leaving the throne to his son Mug«Thi> 
tsanpo. The first seven kings, counting from Nah-Thi-tsanpo, 
are well known by the designation of Namgyi-Thi.® Di-gum- 
tsanpo, the eighth in descent from Nah-Thi, was married to 
Lu-tsan>mer-cham, by whom he had three sons. His minis¬ 
ter, named Lo-nam, was a very ambitious man, who rebelled 
against him. An internecine war followed in which the king 
was killed. 

It was during this war that the use of the coat of mail 
(khrab) was first introduced into Tibet from Mar-Kham,i® 
The victorious minister, having married one of the widows of 
the late king, usurped the throne and obliged the three princes 
to fly towards Kon-po He reigned for several years. The 
widow of the late king and mother of the three princes, by 
invoking the goblin Yar-lha-sarapo, got a son, who eventually 

* ttk 

8. gNah=sback; khri=chair; btsanpo=king (chair-borne king). 
bTsanpo is a purely ancient Tibetan word meaning the powerful. bTsan 
means a spirit, and po is the substantive particle which also partakes of 
the nature of a definite article. 

9. gNam==heaven, gyii=of, Khri=throne; hence ‘celestial throne*. 

10. A province of Kham on the north-west of U* (dUs). 
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rising to the post of minister, killed the usurper. He now invi¬ 
ted the three exiled princes from Kon-po, the eldest of whom 
named Ghya-Thi-tsanpo quietly ascended his ancestral throne. 
Ghya-Thi-gyal was married to Bom-thah, During bis reign 
the Bon religion spread largely over Tibet. Mug-Thi-tsanpo, 
marrying Sadih din, begat Dih-Thi-tsanpo, whose son, by his 
queen Sa-than-than was king So-Thi-tsanpo. So-Thi-tsanpo 
was married to Dog-mer-mer, by whom he got Mer-Thi- 
tsanpo, who by his wife Dag-Kyi Lhamo Karmo had a son 
Dag-Thi-tsanpo. This king married Srib-Kyi-Lhamo, of 
whom was born Srib-Thi-tsanpo. These kings are said to 
have ascended to the skies, being carried there by their queens 
who were celestial beings, in consequence of which their 
mortal relics were not left below. The ancient Tibetans, 
while giving an Aryan origin to their first sovereigns, did not 
fail to show greater regard for their country by giving their 
princesses an altogether divine origin. Srib-thi-tsanpo married 
Sa-tsan-lun-je, who gave birth to the celebrated king Di giim- 
tsanpo, under whom the Bon religion became greatly diffused 
in Tibet. Both he and his father are well-known in Tibet by 
the tittle of Parkyi-din.^^ The names of all these kings, it is 
worthy of remark, were formed by a combination of the names 
of their parents, the mother’s name generally preceding that 
of the father. Bom-thah gave birth to king Esholeg whose 
son, by Mu cham Bramana, was king Desholeg. Desho 
married Lu-mah-mermo, who gave birth to Thisholeg, who 
again by his Queen Tsah-mo-gur man had a son Guru-leg. 
Guru married Tsho-mandon, who gave birth to Don-shi-leg, 
who married Mah-pumo and by her had a son Isholeg, whose 
son by Mu-cham was Ssa nam-Ssin-de. The six succeeding 
kings were designated by the title of Sai-leg, meaning the 
excellent of the land. Ssanarn Ssin-de married the fairy Tsho- 
mah-thi-kar, of whom De-Phrul-Nam-Shun Tsan was born. 
This prince was married to Se Nan-manma who gave birth to 
Se-Nol-De, whose son by Lu mo-raer-ma was SeNol-po De, 


11. i.e., The soarer of the middle region. 
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who again by Mo-tsho begat De No]>Nam. This last prince 
married Thi-Man-Jema, who gave birth to De Nolpo, who 
agaitt by his wife Se-tsun-Nan Je had a son De Gyalpo. Dc 
Gyalpo, married to Ni-tsun-mah ma-Je, begat Tori Lon-tsan. 
This succession of eight kings who followed the Sai-Jeg were 
distinguished by the surname De. All the queens of the 
above monarchs were believed to be superhuman beings, such 
as fairies and sirens, who for enjoyment of earthly pleasures, 
had assumed human forms. They were believed to have gone 
to heaven with their bodies, taking their husbands with them. 

In fact those princesses were not chosen from Tibetan sub- 
jeets but fiom the famibes of the independent sovereign prin¬ 
ces of the border countries. In Tibet a princess is called 
Lhamc^or goddess. The queens who came next in succession 
were generally taken from among the subjects, and were 
therefore of human origin. It was in the 27th generation of 
the royal succession that the Bon religion rose to the zenith of 
its power, and when the sun of Buddhism was shining in its 
meridian lustre all over Jambudvipa (says the Dcbther Nonpo), 
snow-girdled Tibet remained buried in the impenetrable dark¬ 
ness of Bon mysticism. King Tori was married to Din tsun 
Ghyan-ma, who gave birth to Su-Thi-tsan, who being married 
to the princess of Man named Thi-Kar, begat Thi-da-Pnh-tsan. 
This last prince also married a princess of lower Kham named 
Lu ten, by whom he got Thi-thog Jetsan. All these princes 
are said to have been peculiarly favoured by Ghenressig, 
though Buddhism was as yet unknown in Tibet. All these 
five kings were known under the title of Tsan. 

In the year 441 A.D.^2 ^vas born the famous Tibetan king 
Lha-tho-thori Nan-tsan, believed to be the incarnation of 

12. Various authors give different dates regarding the birth of this 
monarch. The chronology adopted by me tallies with facts. Nan-tsan 
was his real name, Lha tho-thori was the name of the place where he was 
born. In Tibet all great personages are called after the name of their 
birth places; for instance the great reformer of Tibet Lossah tag-pa is 
called Tson Khapa from Tsoh Kha, his native place. Tson means onion, 
Kha a bank. 
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Kuntu Ssanpo.^® He ascended the throne in the 21st year of 
his age. When he reached the 80th year of his age, in the 
year 521 A.D., there fell from heaven on the top of the great 
palace of Yumbu Lagan a precious chest, which when opened 
was found to contain the following objects: 

(1) Dode-Ssamatog (Sutranta Pitaka). 

(2) Ser-kyi-Ghhorten (a golden miniature shrine). 

(3) Pah-koh Ghhyagya-Ghhen po (a sacred treatise on 
palmistry and mysticism). 

(4) Gintamani Norpo and Phorpa (a Giniamani gem 
and cup). 

Being the first prince who was favoured by heaven with 
the precious gift of the sacred treasures, Lha-tho-thori has been 
deified by the Tibetans. As the king, sitting in councfl with 
his ministers, was debating on the value and merit of the 
divine gift, there was heard a voice from heaven, saying that 
in the fifth generation the meaning of the contents should be 
revealed. The king, therefore, carefully preserved them in 
his palace and under the name of Sah-wa Nahpo daily offered 
oblations to them. In consequence of such a rare instance of 
good fortune, the king retained his youthful vigour even at 
the advanced age of four-score and ten. He died in the year 
561 A.D. at the age of 120, after a prosperous reign of fully a 
century. He too bore the appellation of Tsan to his name 
like his five predecessors. King Lha thothori married the 
princess No-Ssa-mah-po-Je of whom king Thi-^an-Ssah-tsan 
was born. The latter married the princess of Bro of whom 
Bro-!^am-Dehu was born. Bro-Nam was married to the 
princess of Ghhin named Lu-gyal who gave birth to a blind 
child. 

This son of Bro 5jan Dchu was disqualified from ascending 
the throne on account of his blindness. As there was no other 
heir, nor any possibility of the queen giving birth to a second 
son, the blind boy, after a short interregnum, was placed on 
the throne. At his coronation, the sacred treasures called 

13. Kuntu Ssan-po is also the name of the supreme god of the Bon 
religion. 
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Nanpo Sanwa were worshipped, by virtue of which the blind 
king regained his sight. The first object that he saw being a 
5jan (or wild sheep) running on the Tagri hill near Lhasa, he 
was given the name of Tagri Nan Ssig. He married Hol-gon 
Ssah, and was succeeded by his son Nam*ri-Sroh>tsan. It was 
during the reign of this king, that the Tibetans got their first 
knowledge of arithmetic and medicine from China. The pros¬ 
perity and the cattle-wealth of the country was so great during 
this period that the king built his palace with cement moisten¬ 
ed with the milk of the cow and the yak. Once riding his fieiy 
and quick-footed steed, named Dovan-Ghah, which he had 
obtained from the banks of lake Bragsum Dinma (a small lake 
north of Lhasa, not more than 20 miles round), he arrived at 
the northern desert plain where he slew a fierce Dorn (wild 
yak) with terrible horns called Thal-Kar-ro-rin. Then, while 
riding fast, the carcass of the yak,' which he had bound with 
the straps of his saddle, fell down on the ground. In older 
to take it up, the king alighted from his horse, when he found 
himself on an extensive salt bank. This was the inexhaustible 
mine called Ghyan-gi-tshva, which still supplies the greater 
portion of Tibet with salt. Before the discovery of this salt 
mine, there was a very scanty supply of salt in Tibet. The 
king married Bri-thon-Kar, the princess of Tshe-Pon, by whom 
he got his only son. The powerful Namri-Sron-tsan died in 
the year 630 A.D., leaving the throne to his son, the illustrious 
Sron-tsan Gampo, with whom opens a new era in the histoiy 
of Tibet. 


Chapter II 

MONARCHY (COO A.D.—730 A.D.) 

(BUDDHIST PERIOD) 

Srofi'tsan Gampo was born A.D. 600/617.“ On the crown 

14, Tibetan historians do not agree in their accounts of the exact 
date of this sovereign’s birth, but their dates range between 600 to 617 
A.D. He is the avowed incarnation of Chen-re-ssig. 
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of his head there was an excrescence believed to be a symbolic 
representation of Buddha Amitabha. Although it was very 
bright and full of lustre, yet he used to cover it with a red 
satin head-band. At the age of thirteen he ascended the 
throne. During this period were discovered, in certain caverns 
of rocks and recesses of mountains, many seif-created images 
of Ghenressig,^® the divine mother Tara, Hayagiiva and other 
gods, besides many inscriptions including the six mystic sylla¬ 
bles : Om mani-padme-hum. 

The king visited these images and made oblations to them 
with his own hands. With the help of his subjects he built a 
lofty nine-storied palace on the top of the hill, where Potala 
now stands, built out of its ruins. He had immense armies, 
besides innumerable reserve troops of spirits over whom by 
force of his charms he had gieat command. The fame of the 
wisdom and martial valour of this double-headed prince, as 
he was called from the excrescence over his head, reached the 
border countries, whose sovereigns sent ambassadors to his 
court with letters and rich presents. He icturned their kind¬ 
ness in a way that was most becoming in a sovereign of his 
rank. While yet very young, Sroh-tsan Gampo evinced great 
intelligence and sagacity in dealing with his dependent princes 
and improving friendship with independent potentates. 
Although there was no such thing as a written language in 
Tibet, even at so late a period as this, yet Sroh-tsan managed 
to communicate with the foreign kings in their own languages. 
He had learnt many of the border languages, which helped 
him in conducting conversation with the Indian and Chinese 
ambassadors. He acquired a fair knowledge of the Sanskrit, 
Palpa (Newari) and Chinese. These rare qualifications, and 
especially his inclination towards Buddhism, made people 
believe him to be an incarnation of some divinity. He exten¬ 
ded his conquests to the surrounding countries, and brought 

15. spyan-ras gSsigs or Avalokitefvara. 


SGD.5 
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the neighbouring princes under subjection. As soon as he got 
clear of ail military difficulties, he devoted his attention to the 
propagation of Buddhism in Tibet. He clearly saw that a 
written language was most essential to the establishment of 
religion, and more particularly to the institution of laws 
for the good of the people, and that as long as this all-impor¬ 
tant want remained unsupplied, no success in either could be 
ensured. He, therefore, sent Sambhota, son of Anu, with 
sixteen companions, to study carefully the Sanskrit language 
and thereby obtain access to the sacred literature of the Indian 
Buddhists. He also instructed them to device means for the 
invention of a written language for Tibet, by adapting the 
Sanskrit alphabet to the phonetic peculiarities of the Tibetan 
dialect. He furnished the members of the mission with a 
large quantity of gold to make presents to their Indian profe¬ 
ssors. They safely reached their destination in Aryavarta, 
where, under the Buddhist sage Livikara, Sambhota acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the Sanskrit and of sixty-four different 
characters known in the Arya land. Under Pandit Devavid 
Simha they learnt the Kalapa, Candra and Sarasvata 
grammars of the Sanskrit language. They also mastered the 
twenty-one treatises of aphorisms and mysticism of the Bud¬ 
dhist creed. After returning to Tibet, they propitiated Mafi- 
jusrl, the god of learning, and framed the system of Tibetan 
characters, viz., the U-chan or ^‘letters provided with heads” 
(mStra-'S) adapted from the Devanagari, and the U-me or 
“headless” from the Wartu, and thus introduced a copious 
system of written language into Tibet. They composed the 
great grammatical work called SumChu dag-yig. The king 
ordered the intelligent class of people to be taught the art of 
reading and writing, and many Sanskrit Buddhist books to be 
translated into Tibetan, and thus he laid the foundation of 
Buddhism in Tibet. He then required all his subjects by royal 
edicts, to obierve the ten virtues, besides the following sixteen 
moral virtues : 

(1) To have faith in KonChhog (god) 

(2) The performance of religious observances and study. 
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(3) To honour one’s parents. 

(4) To respect the meritorious and to promote the 
talented. 

(5) To honour the elders as well as those who are of high 
birth, &c. 

(6) To pay attention to relatives and friends. 

(7) To be patriotic and useful to one’s owrt country, 

(8) To be honest and upright. 

(9) To know the good use of food and wealth. 

(10) To follow the example of the good, 

(11) To be grateful and return the kindness of benefactors, 

(12) To use just weights and measures. 

(13) To be free from jealousy by establishing concord and 
harmony with ail, 

(14) Not to listen to the words of women, 

(13) To be gentle and polite in speech and acquire skill 
in conversation, 

(16) To bear sufferings and distress with patience and 
meekness. 

By inculcating these sixteen moral virtues, he greatly pro> 
moted the present and future well-being and happiness of his 
subjects. From the seashore of southern India he procured for 
himself a self-created image of Ghenressig with eleven faces 
made of Naga-sara sandal wood. He married a Nepali Prin- 
eess, the daughter of Jyoto Varma king of Nepal, who brought 
him seven precious dowries, the images of Aksobhya and 
Maitreya and a sandal-image of Tara, the gem named Ratna* 
deva, a mendicant’s Platter made of lapis-lazuli or Vaidurya, 
Then, hearing the report of the extraordinary beauty of the 
Princess Hun-shin Kun-ju,the daughter of Sengc-tsanpo or the 
Lion King (Chinese Thai-Tsung^®) of China, he sent his cele¬ 
brated Prime Minister Gar with a hundred officers to China. 

16. King Thai-Tsung, one of the most illustrious sovereigns of China, 
was the son of Lyyean, the founder of the Tang dynasty of China A.D. 622. 
Thai-Tsung ascended the throne abdicated by his father in his favour in 
year 625, when Sron-tsan was reigning on the throne of (Yum-bu Lagai) 
Tibet. 
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After repeated negotiations the proposal was agreed to. Many 
stories are recorded in connection with this marriage of which 
I here give one. As the number of candidates for the prin¬ 
cess’s hand was very great, the king, unable to decide whom 
to choose or whom to reject, at last declared that he should 
bestow the princess on that prince whose minister by dint of 
sharpness of sense and quickness of understanding would stand 
first in merit and intelligence. In the first ordeal, the king 
laid before the assembled ministers a buckler constructed of 
a coil of turquoise, with one end terminating in the centre and 
the other at the edge. He required them to pass a string 
through the aperture of the coil from one end to the other. 
It was a great puzzle to all except to the shrewd Tibetan 
minister Gar, who tying one end of a thread to the narrow 
waist of a queen ant, gently blew it forward through the coil. 
The ant, dragging the thread easily, came out at the other end 
to the great wonder of all. The king, not liking to send his 
favourite daughter to such a distant and barbarous country as 
Tibet, devised repeated trials in all of which the cunning 
minister acquitted himself well. The reluctance of the king 
was at last overcome by various contrivances, and he at last 
determined to decide the fate of his daughter finally. He 
ordered 500 handsome girls of the princess’s age to be dressed 
in the same kind of apparel as his daughter, and exhibited 
them before the assembled ambassadors along with the prin¬ 
cess herself. The shrewd Tibetan, never wanting in resources, 
had studied the countenance of the princess; moreover being 
secretly informed of the k'mg’s design, he had taken some hints 
about the identification of the princess from an old nurse in 
the royal household. By these means, the minister Gar at 
once recognized the real princess, and gently pulling the edge 
of her robe, he claimed her for his liege lord. The trials ended 
here. When it was fully settled that the princess should go to 
Tibet, she addressed the king, “Sire, as it has pleased your 
Imperial Majesty to send me to Bod, a country where there is 
no religion, I pray that you will allow me to take with me the 
great image of Buddha, and several volumes of Buddhist 
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scriptures, betides a few treatises on medicine and astrology*’. 
The king accordingly granted her prayer and gave them as 
parts of her dowry. Hearing that Tibet was a very poor 
country, he sent with the princess heaps of gold and silver for 
her use in Tibet. The union of the incarnation of Ghenressig 
in Sron-tsan, and of the two incarnations of the divine mothers 
(Tara) in the persons of the two princesses, produced great joy 
and happiness in the palace of Yumbu’lagah. The two prin¬ 
cesses, come from two great centres of Buddhism, viz., China 
and Nepal, jointly exerted their influence for the propagation 
of Buddhism. First of all they converted the king whose incli- 
nation to it was so remarkably manifested in his adopting ihe 
moral tenets obtained by Thom-mi Sambhota from India. 
The country of Tibet being situated in the centre of the four 
great continents., like the heaving breast of a Sriii mo,^^ the 
k ng thought of making it the fountain of religion by filling it 
with monasteries. He erected one hundred and eight temples 
—four in the suburbs of his capital, four in its centre, four at 
the four corners of his kingdom, and so on. At the age of 
twenty-three he erected the two great temples called Ramo- 
chhe and Lhasa Prul man ki Tsug-la khan’® and dedicated them 
to the two images of Aksobhya and l^akya respectively. Thus 
in the year 639 A.D. king Sron tsan Gampo founded Lhasa, 
the renowned capital of Tibet. The hill called Chagpori being 
considered as the heart of the country, the king erected his 
new palace upon it. At the age of twenty-five he sent his 
ministers to North China to erect 108 chapels at Rc-vo-tsc-na, 
the chosen residence of Manjusri towards the north of Pekin. 
He invited the great Pandits Kusara and Sankara Brahmana 
from India, Pandit ^Ila Manju from Nepal, and Hwa-Shan 
Maha-tshe from China, Sambhota, Lha-lun dorje pal and 
other translators, for the great work of translation of the 
Buddhist scriptures from the Sanskrit and Chinese originals, in 


17. Amazonian woman. 

18. Lhasa, the temple of gods, from which the capital of Tibet 
derived its name Lhasa, and gTsuglag-Khah is KQtagara or a shrine. 
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the newly formed written language of Tibet. The king had 
no children by the two princesses, in consequence of which 
he was obliged to marry two more princesses from Ru>yon and 
Mon, named Je-Thi kar and Thi-Cham. The latter gave 
birth to a prince named Guh-ri-guh-tsan, and the former to 
Mah-Sroh Mah*tsan. When Guhri reached the thirteenth 
year of his age, the king abdicating the throne in his favour, 
retired into solitude to pass his days in meditation, but unfor¬ 
tunately the prince died at the age of eighteen when Sroh-tsan 
was obliged to resume royalty. This latter period of his reign 
he signalized by his devotion to Buddhism. He constructed 
many religious edifices and sacred images, and organized a 
regular service by translating books on rites and ceremonies. 
At an advanced age he passed away from this world to be 
absorbed, says the Tibetan historian, in the Dharma Kaya 
(spirit) of the merciful Ghen-ie-ssig. His two beloved wives, 
the princesses of China and Nepal, who had strenuously 
supported him in the cause of religion, also left this worldly 
existence at the same time to accompany him to Tusita, the 
abode of joy. During the reign of this celebrated monarch 
there was no such institution as that of an ordained priesthood. 
History is not clear about it. Notwithstanding this, he succeed¬ 
ed in instructing his subjects in the ritualism of Hayagiiva, 
^in-Je-^e-(Yama). He concealed his will together with pre¬ 
cious treasures for the use of remote posterity. He was a second 
time succeeded by his son Mah sroh-mah-tsan. Shortly after 
his son's accession the king of China, hearing that the incar¬ 
nate monarch of Tibet was dead, sent a large army to invade 
Tibet. The Chinese soldiers were defeated by the Tibetans 
near Lhasa. With a view to take revenge on the Chinese 
king, the young king of Tibet assembled one hundred thousand 
Tibetan soldiers and sent them to invade China under the 
command of the veteran General Gar. In this audacious 
attempt the Tibetans were repulsed, and the old General peri¬ 
shed in fight. Afterwards an immense Chinese army rushed 
upon Tibet with great uproar; in consequence of which the 
Tibetans were struck with panic. They concealed the gold 
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image of ^akya, brought by the Chinese princess, in the 
southern niches of the great temple near the gate called 
Melonchan, and deserted Lhasa. Soon after, the Chinese 
army occupied the city and demolished the palace of Yumbu 
lagan by setting it on fire. They succeeded in carrying 
Aksobhya’s image to some distance, but on account of its 
unwieldiness they left ir behind after a morning’s march. 
King Man-sron died at the early age of 27. He was succeeded 
by his son Du-Sron-manpo, who was young when placed on 
the vacant throne. The reign of this king was made remarka* 
ble by the appearance of seven heroes.What these heroes 
achieved for the state the Gyal-rab or the Debther Nonpo 
does not relate. Du-Sron manpo was succeeded by his son 
Me-Ag-tshom^® born of his wife Chhim ssah. 

Th is king discovered an inscription on copper of his illustri¬ 
ous grandfather, king Sroii-tsan Gampo, which contained the 
prophecy that in the fifth generation under the auspices of his 
great-grandson, bearing the surname of De, the Buddhist 
religion would greatly flourish. The king, believing himself 
to be the person alluded to, sent messengers to invite the two 
Indian Pandits, Buddha Guhya and Buddha Isanti, who were 
then residing near the Kailasa mountain. But they declined 
the offer. The messengers, unsuccessful in their mission, 
returned to Lhasa, having committed to memory five volumes 
of the Mahdydna Sutrdnta, which they subsequently reprodu- 

19. (I) rl^og-rihla-nagpo raised a young elephant by its head. 

(2) rNog-lih-gam carried a yak on his back. 

(3) gNon-rGyal-mtshan and Iva-rgod-ldon-btsan were experts 

& in archery. The former could shoot his arrow to three 

(4) times the eyes’ ken, and the latter could cut a flying hawk 
into two from below. 

(5) hGos-syag-chhun could whirl round a stag’s skin filled with 
sand. 

(6) Ghagro-hbroh-shor chased a hbroh or Don (wild yak) with 
awful speed on a steep precipiece. 

(7) gNon-Khri-gyu-spyih ran his horse down a steep descent. 

20. Ag-tshoms means beard, hence this king was called the shaggy 

king. 
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ccd in iheir own language. The king erected five temples in 
five dififerent places,and deposited one book in each. Be¬ 
sides these, he is also said to have erected other temples. 

He obtained the volume of Buddhist scripture called Ser- 
hod’tampa from the province of Kun-shi in China, besides a 
few treatises on medicine, all of which he ordered to be tran¬ 
slated into Tibetan. He invited several monk from Li-yul,®* 
with a view to introduce monkhood into Tibet, but failed, as 
nobody would come forward to take the vows of monkhood. 
He found the largest turquoise then known in the world, on 
the top of Tag-tse.^® He married Thi-tsun, the princess of 
the Jan country by whom he had a son Jantsha Lhapoh. 
Q^ueen Thi-tsun also bore the name of Nam-nah. 
Prince Jantsha Lha was famous for the extraordinary 
beauty of ’ his person. His father sent ambassadors 
all over Tibet to find a match for him, but they all retur¬ 
ned without success. At last he sent an ambassador to China, 
to propose a marriage between his son and the accomplished 
princess Kyim shan Kun-ju,*^ the daughter of the Emperor 
Wai-jun. The princess hearing the account of the extraordi¬ 
nary beauty of the Tibetan prince, prayed to her father to 
consent to the marriage, to which he at last acceded; and the 

21. The following are the names of the places and of the temples 
erected in them. 

(1) Brag-dMar-Keru. 

(2) gSan-mKhar-brag. 

(3) mChhuhs-phu-sna-ral. 

(4) Masa-gon-gi-sha-khar. 

(5) Brag-mgrin-bSsan. 

22. Li-yul is identified with Nepal by the translators of Ka^gyur, 

I have been able to ascertain that the ancient name of Nepal in Tibetan 
was Li-yul. Palpo is the modern name for the monastery - of Palpa, 
Csoma identifies Li-yul with S.E. Mongolia. 

23. A hill a few miles north of Lhasa. 

24. I am not aware whether Kunju is a Chinese word, but the 
Tibetans address all Chinese princesses by the title of Kunju. Hence it 
appears to have the same import as KumUri in Sanskrit or princess in 
English. - 
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princess started for Tibet. In the meantime one of the Tibe¬ 
tan chiefs named Thi-ssah, the chief of Nag, being offended 
with the king for not selecting his daughter for the prince’s 
wife, treacherously murdered the prince. King Ag-tshom, 
therefore, at once despatched messengers to convey the melan¬ 
choly news to the princess who was on her way to Tibet. The 
princess, deeply disappointed, did not like to return to China, 
but taking a fancy to see the snowy countiy of Tibet, and 
more especially the celebrated image of Sakya, continued her 
journey to Tibet, where she was warmly welcomed by King 
Ag-tshom. She brought to light the hidden image of Aksobh- 
ya, which during three generations had received no offerings, 
having been concealed under the gate Mclohehan. Her beau¬ 
ty so much charmed the king that he at once proposed to 
marry her. The princess at first declined, but after long deli¬ 
beration she yielded, and to the great wonder and joy of the 
people, the betrothed daughter-in-law became the bride of the 
father. She gave birth to the famous monarch Thi-sron-de- 
tsan (Khri-Sron-ldeu-btsan), believed to be the incarnation 
of Manjusri, the god of wisdom and learning. 


Chapter III, 

THI-SRO?I-DE-TSAN. (730/33 A.D. to 86G A.D )** 

This monarch, the most illustrious in the Buddhist annals 
of Tibet, was born, according to the Ghronologist Buton, in 
the year 730 A.D. When he was in the womb, his mother 
saw in a vision that a saintly prince would be born of her. 
She, therefore, kept aloof from all sorts of defilement and 
unholy things, in consequence of which she remained happy 
and cheerful. During this time the old queen Nam-nan, jea¬ 
lous of Queen Kunju, feigned pregnancy, by wrapping a 

25. KHRI-SROl^I-lDEu-bTSAN. 


SGD.6 
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cubit’s length of cotton rag every day round her belly. Then, 
when the Chinese Princess’ time for delivery came, Nam-nan 
induced one of her midwives to give her a kind of anaesthetic 
liquor, through which Kunju became insensible and soon gave 
birth to a son, which the wicked Nam-nah, by bribing the 
princess* maid, caused to be removed to her chamber, repla* 
cing it by a female child born on the same day of low paren¬ 
tage. As soon as she recoveicd her senses, Kunju was surpri¬ 
sed to see a daughter instead of a son, about whom she had 
seen so many things in her dreams. Meanwhile, the report 
of Q^tieen Nammah’s giving birth to a son reached the king 
and his ministers, who all came to witness the blessed child. 
Queen Kunju, who was not talked of at all, strongly suspecting 
her jealous partner but, in the absence of witnesses, being 
unable to charge Nam-nah with any foul motive, kept her 
sorrows to herself. Some of the ministers, who knew the 
plot of the elder queen, did not venture to speak against her. 
Kunju, however, once complained to the king about the 
probable wickedness, but as Nam-nah had by the agency of 
some drug produced milk in her paps, Kunju did not see the 
possibility of establishing her accusation, but burning with a 
spirit of revenge, tried to bring damnation on Tibet by means 
of her incantations, and wrote treatises construing astrology in 
a perverse way. In the third year of the prince’s age, the King 
invited the maternal relations of the prince and the princess 
to a grand festive celebration.^* When all the nobles, chiefs 
and ministers of the realm had assembled, the king seated the 
prince and the princess on either side and taking a cupful of 
wine in his hand, addressed the former : <‘My son, take this 
gold cup of wine and with your tender hands offer it to him 
who is your maternal uncle.” To the utter amazement of all 
present, the prince at once presented it to the Chinese prince 
whom he thus addressed : “I, Thi-sroh-de-tsan am thy nephew. 
Nam-nan is not my mother, though she has nursed me for a 
period of three years. I now meet my uncle, and my heart 

26. The Tibetans celebrate the aniversary of their birth. 
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rejoices to behold him.” These words of the infant prince 
struck all the courtiers and ministers with wonder. Nam>nah’s 
wickendness was now at last revealed, and she was overwhelm* 
ed with shame. Kunju was transported with joy when the 
king presented the child to her, and now exerted herself to 
avert some of the evils she had brought on Tibet by her 
incantations; but as she did not fully succeed in correcting 
astrology, it is alleged by several native histotians that the 
Tibetans cannot make correct calculations. 

A.D. 743-748. At the age of sixty-three the king died 
leaving the throne to the young prince, now thirteen years 
old. Thi-sroh applied himself to study and the critical exa¬ 
mination of the ancient recrods contained in the Archives of 
the State. His ministers were divided into two factions, 
designated the “Buddhist” and the “Heretic” minister.^. The 
first faction, or Ghhoi-lon, advised the young king to encour¬ 
age Buddhism, while their antagonists exhorted him to extir¬ 
pate Buddhism from Tibet, which according to them had 
been productive of pernicious consequences. In spite of the 
opposition, the king, having a great inclination for Buddhism, 
sided with the former. The Buddhist party now, with the 
king’s connivance, entered into a conspiracy against the life 
of Mashah, the prime-minister. They bribed the soothsayers 
and astrologers to declare that some great calamity was immi- 
ment over the king, which could be averted only by two of the 
high officers of State entering grave-like cells and remaining 
there for a period of three months. The king, therefore, 
offered large presents to those who would undergo this self- 
sacrifice. The minister Mashan volunteered to do so, and 
was followed by Gos the Buddhist minister. They both enter¬ 
ed the cell, the depth of which was three times a man’s length. 
At midnight, Gos’s friends threw a rope into the grave, by 
means of which he climbed up and escaped. The unfortunate 
Mashan was left alone there, to realize the horrors of the 
grave. His mortal enemies, the “Buddhist Ministers”, bloc¬ 
ked the mouth of the grave with a huge rock and buried him 
alive. As soon as the king came of age, he invited the Indian 
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Sage l^antaraksita and Pandit Padma Sambhava from Udya- 
yana to fill the whole country of Tibet with the blessings of 
the Buddhist religion. They suppressed the eight kinds of 
demons, nymphs and evil spirits. With the munificent assis¬ 
tance of the king, Padma Sambhava founded the great monas¬ 
tery of Samye (bSarayes). They also translated many works on 
Sutra (or aphorisms) and Tantra. They constructed innumera¬ 
ble ‘religious symbols’, such as images of Buddhas and saints 
and chhortens (chaitya), and concealed many sacred treasures 
for the benefit of future generations. During the reign of this 
king, a Chinese sage named Hwashan Mahayana arrived in 
Tibet and, by interpreting in a strange way the theories of 
Buddhism, converted the ignorant classes of men to his tenets. 
The king, harbouring great doubts as to the correctness of 
Hwashan’s theories, invited Pandit Kamalaslla from India to 
expose his fallacies. Kamalasila held long controversies with 
Hwashan and in the end defeated him. The king put down 
the Bon religion and persecuted all unbelievers in Buddhism. 
He enforeed clerical laws and instituted codes of civil and cri¬ 
minal justice for the good government of his people. His sta¬ 
tutes were written on large tablets and proclaimed all over the 
country. He had several wives, among whom Tshe-pon-Ssah 
was his favourite, by whom he had three sons. After a pros¬ 
perous reign of 46 years, at the age of 59, he passed away 
from the abodes of men. He left three sons, of whom the 
eldest Muni-tsanpo succeded him on the throne. 

During the infancy of Muni-tsanpo the state affairs were 
conducted in his name by his pious ministers. He commenced 
his independent reign with a generous determination of raising 
all bis subjects to the same level. He ruled that there should 
be no distinction between poor and rich, humble and great. 
He compelled the wealthy to share their riches with the indi¬ 
gent and helpless, and to make them their equal in all the 
comforts and conditions of life. Thrice he tried this experi¬ 
ment, but every time he found that the poor returned to their 
former condition; the rich becoming richer still, and the poor, 
by growing more indolent and wretched, turning poorer still. 
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The Pandits and Lochavas attributed this curious phenomenon 
to the consequence of the good and evil acts of their former 
births. For the enlightened and humane beginning of his 
reign, Muni-tsanpo was greatly loved by his people. He made 
large offerings to the great monastery of Samye and distribu¬ 
ted alms to the indigent and helpless. But before a year and 
nine months had passed after this demonstration of devotion 
to the monastery, the promising king was poisoned by his 
mother, who perpetrated this foul act to place her youngest 
son on the throne. The second son Murug*tsanpo’s accession 
to the throne being considered inauspicious by the astrologers 
and soothsayers, the youngest son Mutig-tsanpo, a boy eight 
or nine years old, received the crown. He is said to have 
miraculously received his lesson in sacred literature from the 
venerable Padma Sambhava. He ordered translations to be 
made from Sanskrit books of Buddhism, and built the temple 
of Dorje Vyin at Gyal-de-kar*chuh. After a long and pros¬ 
perous reign, in which he strenuously exerted himself to pro¬ 
mote the welfare and happiness of his people, he died at a 
good old age, leaving five sons, viz., Tsan-ma, Lha*Jc, Lhun- 
dub, Lan-darma and Ralpachari. The first two of these seem 
to have reigned, if they reigned at all, for a few >cars, having 
fallen victims to the intrigues of the Buddhist ministers. The 
youngest Ralpachan, even from his childhood, gave excellent 
proofs of his intelligence and ability. His assiduity and apti- 
tude for learning were very great. At the age of eighteen, 
he was raised to the throne by the Buddhist ministers of state 
who were very powerful, the opposition being nearly extinct 
through the continued and rigorous persecution of the late 
kings. 


Chapter IV 

RALPACHAN. 846/60 A. D. 


This celebrated sovereign was born between 846 and 860 
A.D. Immediately after his accession he sent offerings to the 
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different temples built by his ancestors. He built a new nine* 
storeyed temple, of which the three lower storeys were of 
stone, the three middle of brick, and the topmost three of 
wood. In the upper floors he kept Buddhist scriptures, images, 
and model chhorten (shrines). In the middle floors he acco* 
mmodated the Pandits and translators of the holy writs, and 
the ground floors he reseived for the use of his court and 
state affairs. Although his ancestors had obtained many 
translations of Sanskrit works, yet not satisfled with them, he 
obtained fresh manuscripts from Magadha, Ujjayani, Nepal 
and China. Some of the ancient Sanskrit works being irregu¬ 
larly and inaccurately translated into the Tibetan language, 
which was still very imperfect, he invited the Indian professors 
of Sanskrit, such as Jma Mitra, Surendra Bodhi, l^ilendra 
Bodhi, Dana ^ila and Bodhi Mitra to conduct the great work 
of translation. These great scholars, with the assistance of the 
Tibetan professors, named Ratna Raksita, Manjusri Varma, 
Dharma Raksita, Jina Sena, Ratnendra l^ila, Jaya Raksita, 
Kawapal-tseg (Kavadpal bTsegs), Chodo-Gyal-tshan (Chogro* 
rGyal-mtshan) and others, revised the anciently translated 
books, translated fresh manuscripts, fiinished those that were 
left unfinished, and simplified the abstruse and intricate 
portions of the Scriptures. 

Ralpachan introduced standard weights and measures 
similar to those used in China, and thereby prevented fraudu* 
lent practices in commercial dealings. He enforced the cano¬ 
nical regulation of India for the discipline and guidance of 
the clergy, and commanded his lay people to follow the statut¬ 
es as promulgated by his illustrious predecessors. Thinking 
that the propagation of religion depended much upon the 
predominance of the clergy, he organi 2 ed many classes of 
priesthood. To each monk he assigned a small revenue 
derived from five tenants. His devotion to the priestly congre¬ 
gation was so great that he offered his own Ralpa or flowing 
locks to be turned into carpet-seats for the use of the Lamas. 
During the reign of this great monarch, there arose a dispute 
between Tibet and China. Ralpacham sent a powerful army 
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to invade China. Province after province of the celestial 
encipire fell before his victorious arms and was annexed to 
Tibet. When the generals and champions of the contending 
nations had been slain in great numbers, the Hwashah®^ and 
Lopan^* interceded to put a stop to further bloodshed between 
the two monarchs, who were related to each other by ties of 
blood as uncle and nephew. A treaty was agreed upon. At 
a place called Guhgu-Meru the boundary of the two kingdoms 
was fixed, and stone obelisks and pillars were erected as 
boundary pillars, on which the terms of treaty between the 
belligerents were inscribed. It was agreed that the armies of 
neither kingdom should ever cross the boundaries marked, 
nor on any pretext encroach on each others territories. All 
differences being settled, the nephew and the uncle became 
friends. They also solemnly promised not to violate the 
conditions of the treaty. As living testimonies to their engage¬ 
ments, inscriptions were written on Dorih, or high stone 
obelisks, erected at Lhasa, at the palace of Gya-Gyal and at 
Gun-gu-Meru. From this time, perfect amity existed between 
the two nations, China and Tibet, on earth, says Dcbther- 
honpo, as between the siin and moon in heaven. King 
Ralpachan’s reign was celebrated also for the good adminis¬ 
tration of justice. He punished the wicked and rewarded the 
good. He suppressed the powerful and protected the weak. 
But by attempting to enforce the strict observance of the cleri¬ 
cal and the kingly laws, he gave umbrage to the corrupt and 
sinful ministers. When unfortunately for the king, their power 
increased by the death of a few pious Buddhist ministers, two 
ruffians, who had an old grudge against the king, assassinated 
him by twisting his face towards the back, at the instiga¬ 
tion of his brothnr. This was Lahdarma, whose claims to 
the throne were set aside by the ‘^pious*’ ministers, and who is 
said to have been at the bottom of this foul plot. After the 
assassination of Ralpachan at the age of forty-eight, between 

27. The Buddhist monks of the first class in China arc called Hwashafi. 

28. The Lochavas and Pandit of Tibet arc by abbreviation called 
Lo-pan. 
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908 and 914 A.D.^ Landarma ascended the throne. The 
celebrated historiographer Buton assigns this event to the hist 
part of the ninth century, in his chronology. 

LAl^DARMA 

Thel ast and perhaps the worst of the Tibetan monarchs, 
Landarma, commenced his reign by persecuting the Buddhists 
whom he considered his mortal enemies. He was joined in his 
wicked plans of persecution by his prime minister Batagna 
(sBas-stag-snas). He reviled the first Chinese Princess 
Hunshin-Kunju®* as an evil goblin (a yaksini) who had brought 
the image of l^akya Muni into Tibet. ‘Tt was for that inaus¬ 
picious image”, said he, “that the Tibetan kings were short¬ 
lived, the country infested with maladies, subjected to unusual 
hoar-frost and hail storms, and often visited by famines and 
wars”. “When this image”, continued he, “was being brought 
from the top of Rirab (Sumeru mountain), the gods were 
vanquished in a war with the demons, ^akya’s accession to 
power, first in India and afterwards in China, made the 
people unhappy and poor, by the demoralizing effect of his 
wicked teachings”. To slander Buddha in such blasphemous 
language was his great delight, and in no discourse did he 
indulge himself so much as in reviling that holiest of holies. 
To avoid disgrace, the Pandits and Lochavas Bed from Tibet. 
Those who failed to run away were robbed and oppressed. 
He obliged some of the monks to be householders, others he 
sent to the hiBs to hunt wild animals for him. He destroyed 
most of the Buddhist works. Some he threw into water, some 
he burnt, and some he hid under rocks. Not satisfied with 
demolishing the temples and monasteries of the country, he 
wrecked vengeance even on the sacred shrines of Aksobhya 
and i^akya. He tried to throw those two images into water, 
but some of his “pious” ministers having represented to him 
the difficulty of lifting those heavy things, he contented himself 

29. Wife of King Sron-tsan-Gampo. 
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by sinking them in sand. When he was told that the image 
of Maitreya was very sacred, he broke into loud laughter. 
When he was just going to break down Lhasa (the temple of 
^akya), Rimochhe (temple of Aksobhya) and Samye^ he was 
told that the guardian demons of those places would send 
plague and ruin upon him if he destroyed the temples. Being 
afraid of exciting the wrath of those dreaded spirits, he spared 
their charges, and contended himself with closing up their 
doors, by erecting mud walls. His ministers and flatterers, 
in order to please him, painted those walls with abominable 
pictures illustrative of the drunken and lustful moods of human 
depravity. When Lahdarma was thus engaged in overthrow¬ 
ing the sacred religion as well as its relics, the saint Lhaluh-pal 
Dorje, while sitting in deep contemplation in the cavern of 
Yerpa-lhari mountain, saw a vision. The goddess Paldan 
Lhamo descending from heaven appeared before him and 
exhorted him in the following terms : “Oh saint, in these days 
there are none so powerful as thou. Wouldst thou deliver 
the country from the hands of that sinful tyrant Lahdarma ?** 
In the morning the saint inquired of his servant the condition 
of Tibet, upon which he was told the cruelties practised by 
Lahdarma. He then mounted his white charger whose body 
he had besmeared with charcoal, and dressing himself in a 
black robe with white lining; with no other weapons than an 
arrow and a bow in his hands, he arrived at Lhasa.^ While 
the king was reading the inscription on the stone obelisk called 
Dorih, the saint, as he was making his salutations, shot an 

30. The sleeves of the assassin saint were unusually broad to make 
room for the bow and arrow. The king stood encircled by his ministers 
when the saint arrived, dancing in frantic jumps. They all run to witness 
his curious dance. The King called to him to come near. The saint 
approaching prostrated himself to salute the monarch. In the first pros¬ 
tration he set the arrow and bow right, in the second he fixed the arrow 
to the bow, and in the third killed the king with it. Hence the origin of 
the Lama war dance and the use of broad-sleeved robes by the Tibetan 
Lamas. 
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arrow at the king’s back, which pierced right through his 
body; then exclaiming, “I am the demon Ya>sher, and this is 
the way of killing a sinful king,” he sped away on his horse. 
As soon as the king fell, his ministers and attendants cried: *<The 
king is dead, the king is dead”, and the mob ran after the ass¬ 
assin. But the saint, urging his fleet companion, shot off like a 
meteor. In crossing a river the coal-black colour of the horse 
was washed away, and it became white as snow. He then 
turning his robe inside out so as to show the white, flew as 
the god Nam-tho-Karpo and escaped, leaving his pursuers 
far behind. 

The king pulled the reeking arrow out with both his hands, 
and in the agonies of death, when his proud heart was sub¬ 
dued with anguish, exclaimed : ‘‘Why was I not killed three 
years back that I might not have committed so much sin and 
mischief, or three years hence, to enable me to root out Bud¬ 
dhism from the country I” and died. 

With Lahdarma ended the monarchy of Tibet founded by 
Nah-Thi-Tsanpo, and his descendents henceforth ceased to ex¬ 
ercise universal authority over the whole of Tibet. The sun 
of royalty was set, and there rose numerous petty princes to 
shine with faded lustre in the pale realm of snowy Tibet. 

Genealogy of the Tibetan Monarchs. 

(416 B.G.) 


5IA.THI.TSANPO 

married 

Nam-mug-mug 

(1) 

Mug-thi-tsanpo 

married 

Sa-dih-dih. 

(2) 

Din-thi-tsanpo 

married 

So-tham-tham. 

(3) 
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So-thi-tsanpo 

married 

Dog-mer-mer. 

(4) 

Mer-thi-tsanpo 

married 

Dag>Lhamo*karmo. 

(5) 

Dag'thi-tsanpo 

married 

Srib-Lhamo. 

(d) 

SriUthi'tsanpo 

married 

Sa>tsan-]un-je. 

(7) 


Yhese seven kings are known by the name of Mamthi 

Digum-tsanpo (8) 

married 

Lu-tsan*mer-cham, 

The prime-minister usurped the throne and reigned for a few years. 

Chya«thi-gyal or (9) 

Pu-de-gun-gyal 
married 

Bom>than-man na. 

These two (8 & 9) are known by the name of Per [Bar] kyi din 


EshO'leg 

married 

Mu*cham-Bramana. 

(10) 

De*sho-leg 

married 

Lu*man-mer-mo. 

(H) 

Thi-sho-leg 

married 

Tsan-mo>gur*man. 

(12) 
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Guru-leg 

married 

Tsho-man-don-ma. 

(13) 

Don-shi-Ieg 

married 

(14) 

Man-pu-mo. 


Isho-leg 

(15) 


married 

Mu>cham-mad-leg. 


These six kings are called Sai leg, meaning the excellent 

of the land.** 


Ssa-nam-ssin-de 

married 

Tsho-man-thi-kar. 

(16) 

De-phrul-nam-shun-tsan 

married 

Se-nam-man-ma. 

(17) 

Senol-nam-de 

married 

Lu-mo-mer-ma, 

(18) 

Senolpo-de 

married 

Mo-tsho, 

(19) 

Denol-nam 

married 

Thi-man-je na» 

(20) 

Denol-po 

married 

Se-tsun-naA-je- 

(21) 

De-gyal po 
married 

Man-t8uxi^lug*gon, 

(22) 
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De-tin>tsan (23) 

married 

0^0 

Ni- tsun-man-ma-je. 

These are well-known by the surname of Dey which means the 
^*atmmander'* and corresponds to Sanskrit word Sena 


Gyal-To-ri-lon-tsan 

married 

Di-tsun>chyan-ma. 

(24) 

Su-thi-tsan-nam 

married 

Man-Jah-thi-kar 

(25) 

Thi-da-pufi-tsan 

married 

Man-Jah>lu-ten 

(26) 

Thi-thog-Je-tsan 

married 

(27) 


Ru-yan-Jah-ton-gyal-namotsho. 

These are called the Tsan meaning *^king*\ 

LHA-THO.THO.RI-l^AN.TSAN 


(441 A.D.) 
married 

(28) 

No-so.manpo-Je. 


Thi-flan>ssan*tsan 

(29) 

married 



Bron>mo. 

Bro*nan-de-hu 

married 

Ghhin»ssah-lu-gy a K 

Tag-ri-fian-ssig 

married 

Hol-gonfSan«tsun-do-kar. 


(30) 

(31) 
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NAM-RI-SRO]^.TSAN (32) 

married 

Tsha>pon>ssah*Brithon-kar. 

SROl^.TSAN.GAMPO (33) 

(617 A.D.) married four wives. 


(1) Nepalese (2) Chinese (3) Tibetan princess 

(4) Princess 

princess princess of Mon named 

of Ru- 

Pal-ssah-thi. Hum*shin Ssah*thi-cham. 

yon in 

Kun>ju. 

Tibet. 

Guh-ri-guh-tsan 

(34) 

married 


Je-thi-kar. 


Mah-sroh-mah.tsan 

(35) 

married 


Do-ssah-thi>bo. 


Dus*sroh-nam-thul 

(36) 

married 


Ghhim-ssah>tsan«mo. 


Me-Ag-tshom 

(37) 


married three wives. 


(1) JanmO'thi'tsun (2) Nam-han. (3) Kyimshan-Kun-ju, 
Jahtsha Lha-pon. daughter of the 

Emperor of China. 

THl-SRON-DE-TSAN (38) 

married 

Tshc-pon-ssah. 

Three Sons : 

a) Muni-tsanpo b) Murug-tsan po c) Mutig-tsan-po (39) 
reigned for 1 set aside. wife’s name not known 

year and a few (had five sons), 

months after 
which he was 
poisoned by 
his mother. 
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[Five sons of Mutig-tsan-po] 


a) Tsan< b) Lha* c) Lhun- d) Landarma : became 
ma. Je. dub. king between 908 

and 914A.D., reigned 
three years, after 
which he was assassi> 
nated by Lama Lha- 
luh-pal dorje. 


e) R AL-P A- 
GHAN 
reigned up to 
908-914 A.D. 
till assassina¬ 
ted by Lah- 
darma’s men. 


1st wife 

Thi-de Yum-ten. 
2nd wife 

Nam-de hOd-srun. 



TIBET IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Chapter I 

A.D. 917 TO 1270 

The wicked Lahdarma had two wives, the cider of whom, 
perceiving that her partner was in the family-way, shammed 
herself to be pregnant. At the time of the younger’s delivery, 
which took place at dusk, she clandestinely tried to kill, if 
possible, or steal away the new-born child, but failed in her 
wicked design on account of the presence of a lamp light. 
The child was therefore given the name of Nam de hOd 
Srun of “one protected by light’*. The elder queen, to 
retrieve her failure, out of revenge, bought a beggar’s child 
to whom she declared she had given birth on the previous 
evening. The Minister really wondered how she could have 
only yesterday, as she said, given birth to a child which had 
its teeth fully grown. But fearing to contradict the words of 
its mother, they gave it the name Thi-dc Yumten or “one 
upheld by his mother.” 

During the interregnum, the Buddhist Ministers directed 
the affairs of the state. They endeavoured to revive all the 
religious institutions that were nearly extinct. They reinsta¬ 
ted images in their former places and rebuilt the demolished 
monasteries and temples. Notwithstanding their feeble efforts 
to rebuild the edifice that had been ruthlessly pulled down by 
Landarma, Buddhism did not reach its former condition with¬ 
in seventy years from the death of Ralpachan. As soon as 
they came of age, the two sons of Lahdarma, quarrelled with 
each other for the possession of the throne. At last they 
divided the kingdom into two parts. hOd-sruh took possession 
of Western Tibet, and Yumten of the Eastern Provinces. 
This unfortunate partition gave rise to incessant quarrels and 
disturbances, both the brothers constantly engaging in wars 
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against each other.^ 

Thus after the partition of the kingdom of Tibet, the des¬ 
cendants of Na-thi-tsanpo ceased to exercise universal sway 
over the country. They became weak and imbecile, in con¬ 
sequence of which they fell in the opinion and esteem of their 
subjects. hOd-sruh died at the age of 63 (A.D. 980) His son 
Pal Khor-tsan, after reigning thirteen years, died at the age 
of 31 (A.D. 993). He left two sons, viz., Thi Tasi Tsegpa-pal 
and Thi Kyi-de Nimagon. The latter went to Nah-ri, of 
which he made himself master and founded the capital Puran 
and built the fortress of Ni-ssun. He left three sons, of whom 
the eldest Palgyi Derigpa-gon declared himself king of Man- 
yul; the second Tasi De-gon seized Purah; and the youngest, 
named De-tsug-gon, became king of the province of Shah-shuh 
(modern Guge). Detsug-gon left two sons, viz., Khor-re and 
Sroh-ne. The elder became a monk and changed his name 
to Yese-hod. 

Tasi-tsegpa, who succeeded to the throne of his father, 
had three sons, Pal-de, hOd-de, and Kyi-dc. 

This point of time is marked in the Tibetan History by the 
revival of Buddhism. Since the suppression of that religion 

1. The following is the genealogical succession from Yumten : 

Yum-ten 
1 

Khri-lde-mgonpo 


mGonpo-gSen 



Rigpa mgonpo Ni-^Od pal-mgon 

Khri-lde-po mGon spyod 

I i 

Khri hOd-po Tsha-nal Ye4c gyal-fshan and so on. 



A-tsa-ra mGonpo-btsan mGonpo-ltseg. 


SCD.8 
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by Landarma, no Indian Pandit had visited Tibet. After a 
long interval the learned Nepalese interpreter, called in 
Tibetan Leru-tse, invited the Pandit-s Thala-rinwa and Smrti 
to Tibet, but unfortunately after his death, which happened 
soon afterwards, his friends had to pass many years in priva* 
tion as vagabonds in a foreign land. People took no heed of 
them. Smrti, in order to sustain life, betook himself to the 
occupation of a shepherd at Tanag. Afterwards becoming 
acquainted with the Tibetan language, he made his talents 
known. He visited Kham and conversed with the learned 
men of that place. He wrote a vocabulary of the Tibetan 
language, which he called the “weapon of speech”. The 
revival of Buddhism in Tibet dates from 1013 A.D. The 
royal monk Yese-hod^ invited the celebrated Indian Pandit 
Dharmapala from Magadha, who arrived at his capital 
accompanied by three pupils, all of whom bore the surname 
of Pala. With their assistance the king encouraged the teach* 
ing of religion, arts, and especially Vinaya. 

Lhade, the son of Khor-re invited Pandit Subhuti ^risanti 
who translated for him the whole of l^crchin.® He appointed 
the illustrious translator Rinchhen-ssahpo as his chief priest. 
He left three sons, viz., hOd-de, Shi<va>hod, and Chyah 
chhub hod. The last acquired great proficiency both in 
Buddhism and in heretical philosophies, and was very much 
attached to the great translator. He became an illustrious 
personage in Tibet. Being greatly interested in the restoration 
of Buddhism to its former glory, he thought it urgently nece¬ 
ssary to invite an eminent Indian Pandit who should be pro¬ 
foundly versed in all the l^astra-s and particularly qualified in 
the three branches of Buddhism, viz., theory, meditation, 
and practice of rites and observances, besides possessing a 
thorough acquaintance with the five Buddhist learnings. He 
sent emissaries to India to see if such a man was to be found 
in Aryavarta. Being informed by some of his ministers of the 


2. i.e., Khor-re, the son of King Oetsug-gon. 

3. Prajila-paramita. 
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great fame of Lord Atisa, the king became anxious to invite 
him to Tibet. Accordingly he equipped an expedition un¬ 
der the leadership of Nagtsho Lochava. He sent large quanti¬ 
ties of gold and other valuable presents for this celebrated 
Pandit, in charge of his envoys. The party safely reached 
their destination, the city of Vikramasiia, then the head¬ 
quarter of Buddhism in Aryavarta, where they obtained an 
audience with the ruling king called in Tibetan Gya-tson- 
senge. After prostrating themselves, they laid their mastcis’s 
presents before Lord Atisa, and related to him the history of 
the rise, progress and downfall of Buddhism in their mother 
country, and its recent revival therein. Under such circums¬ 
tances, they represented, the cause of Dharma could not be 
promoted by any other Pandit than himself. They exhorted 
him to accept the invitation. The Lochavas became his 
pupils and waited upon him as his servants. At last, after a 
long and careful consideration, Atisa consented. Having con¬ 
sulted his tutelary deities, and the divine mother Tara, and 
believing that if he went to Tibet, he would render valuable 
service for the diffusion of Buddhism, more particularly 
because it was predicted of him that he would be of great ser¬ 
vice to a certain great Upasaka.* Although the journey 
would be beset with dangers to his life, yet the aim of that life 
being devotion to the cause of religion and the welfare of living 
beings, he quitted his monastery Vikramasiia, for Tibet, in 
the year A.D. 1042 at the age of 59. Arrived in Nah-ri he 
took his residence in the great Lamasery of Tho-din. He ins¬ 
tructed the king in aphorisims and Tantras. Then gradually 
he visited U* and Tsan, where he turned the wheel of Dharma 
(preached religion). He wrote many useful ^astras, such 
as Lam^don “the lamp of the true way.** He died 
at the age of 73, in A.D. 1055. During the reign of Tsc-de, 
the son of hOd-de, he assembled all the Lamas and monks 


4. This was the celebrated Brom-ton Gyalwai Junne, who succeeded 
AtUa in the Pontifical chair of Tibet. 
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of U’, Tsah and Kham, and introduced, at a grand convoca¬ 
tion, the method of calculating time by ^he system of cycles of 
60 years, called Rab-Juh, obtained from Sambhala, a pro¬ 
vince in Northern India. He exhorted them to maintain the 
honour of Buddhism. During this period many learned 
translators, sfuch as Ssan Kaar Lochava, Rva Lochava, 
Nan Lochava, Lodan ^erab, &c. were engaged ip 
translating Sanskrit works (A.D. 1205). The sage Marpa, 
Mila Gonpo, and the famous Pandit ^akya l^ri of Kashmir, 
besides many other Indian Pandits who furthered the cause of 
Buddhism, belong to the following century. In the reign of 
Tagpa-de, the ninth in descent from Tsede,® was constructed 
an image of Maitreya Buddha, which cost him 1200 Dot-shad 
or a million and a half of rupees. He also prepared an image 
of Mafijusri with seven “bre”* of gold dust. His son Asode 
was a greater devotee than himself. He annually sent offer¬ 
ings and presents to the Vajrasana at Buddha Gaya (Dorje- 
dan), which was continued even after his death. His grand¬ 
son Ananmal prepared a complete set of the Kahgyur, written 
on golden tablets. Ananmal’s son put the golden dome over 
the great temple of Buddha at Lhasa and constructed the 
image of the god at an immense cost. Ananmal’s great-grand¬ 
son was initiated into Buddhism by the Sakyapa Lamas and 
subsequently became king. A relation of the last king of this 
dy nasty, named So-nam de (bSod-nams Ide), accepted an 
invitation to become king, and under the title of Funya-mal 
held the government of Purah. 


5. The following is the genealogical succession from Tse-de. 

(I) rTse-ldc. (2) hBar-Ide. (3) bKraSU-ldc. (4) Bhan«. 

(5) Naga-deva. (6) bTsan-phug. (7) bKraiis iPe. 

(8) Grags-bTsan-ldc. (9) Grpgs-pa-lde, (10) Aso-}de. 

(II) hje-dar-rmal. (12) Anan-rmal. (13) Rihu-rmal. 

(M) Sah-ha-rmal. (15) hje-dar-rmal. (16) ‘A-hjin-rmal. 

(17) Kalan-rmal. (18) Par-btab*rmal with whom ended the line. 

6, A Bre is a kind of measure equal to a IQtb fraction of the English 
bushel. 
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The descendants ofPalde (son of Tasi*tscg pa) made them¬ 
selves masters of Giip-thah, Lugyalwa, Ghyipa, Lh^-tse, 
Lah--luh and Tsakor, where they severally ruled as petty chiefs. 
The descendants of Kyi-de spread themselves over the Mp, 
Jah, Tanag, Ya-ru-lag and Gyal-tse districts, where they ruled 
as petty princes over their respective possessions. hOd-de left 
four sons, viz., Phab-de-se, ThUde, Thi-chhuh’ and Nag-pa. 
The first and fourth became masters of Tsah-roh, the second 
son took possession of Amdo and Tsohkha, the third son 
Thi chUuh became king of U’ and removed the capital to 
Yar-luh. The fifth descendant of Thichhuh, named Jovo 
Nal-Jor, patronized the Lamas Ghyen-na Rinpochhc and Pal 
Phagmo Du-pa. The seventh descendant ^akya-gon was a 
great patron of the celebrated ^akya Pandita. The ninth 
descendant, named Tag-pa Rinpochhc, accompanied the illus¬ 
trious Phagpa on his visit to the Emperor of Ghina and obtain¬ 
ed Imperial patents. He built the palace of Tag-khai-Phodah, 


7. The following is a genealogical table of Thi-Ghliuh (Khri Chhuh' : 
Khrichhuh 

I ■ 

hOd-skyul-kI)ar 

I 

gYum-chan and 6 sons 

1 

Jo-dgab 

1 

Darma and others 

I 

Jovo-rnal-hbyuf 

I 

Jovo-hbyor 

I 

^akya-mgon 

I 

Grags-pa-rinpochhe had four sons 

i 

6akya-mgonpo U 

I 

rje-^akya Rinchhen. 
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and was well-known for his veneration of the Buddhist congre¬ 
gation. He was succeeded by his son i^akya Gonpo II., who 
was a friend of Leg-gyal-tshan, another eminent translator of 
Sanskrit books. He added another monastery to the Yumbu- 
Lagan palace. 


TIBET AS A DEPENDENUV OF MONGOLIA AND CHINA 

All the descendants of Thi-chhuh with few exceptions were 
weak sovereigns. As soon as the great and mighty warrior 
Ghhengis Khan came, the whole of Tibet without much 
resistance succumbed to his power in the beginning of the 13th 
century. The different chieftains and petty princes became 
his abject vassals. Jengis Khan, variously called Ghhengis 
Khan, Jengir-gyalpo or Thai-Dsun, was the son of a well- 
known Khalkha prince named Yc-phorga Bahdur, by his wife, 
the princess Hulan or Khulan. He was born according to 
Tibetan chronology in A.D. 1182. At the age of thirthy-cight 
he ascended the throne of his ancestors, and during a warlike 
career unparalleled in history, which extended over twenty- 
three years, he conquered almost the whole of Asia, viz., India, 
Ghina, Tibet, &c. He died on the 61st year of his age, 
in the arms of his queen, leaving many sons, among whom 
Gogan was the most powerful, being the ruler of the eastern 
portion of his dominions. Gogan’s two sons, Godan and 
Goyugan, invited Sakya Pandita to their court. From that 
event the abbots of Sakya monastery date a new era in the 
politics of Tibet, as well as in the religious belief of the blood¬ 
thirsty Mongols. 
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Chapter II 

SAKYA HIERARCHY* A.D. 1270-1 :i40 


The great Khublai,® first Mongol Emperor of China, 


S. Genealogical table of the Sakyapa regents. 

(I) :^akya-bssanpo 

Kungah-ssahpo 
'(2) Shaii-btsun 

(3) fian-dkarpo 

(4) Chyan-rin bsKyos-pa 

I 

(5) Kun-gshan 

(6) gSah-dvah 

(7) Chyan-rdor 

(8) Anlen 

(9) Legs-pa-dpaJ 
'{10) Sen-ge-dp>a4 

i 

(II) hOd-sserdpal 

(12) hOd-sser-seiigc 

(13) Ktin-rin 

{14) Don-yod-dpal 

I 

{15) Yon-btsun 

■(16) hOd-sscr-Sengo No. 2 

{17) rGyal-va-ssaopo 

i 

{18) dBan-phyug-dpal 

(19) bSod-nam-dpal 

(20) rGyal-va-Tsan-po 11 

1 

{21) Wah-btsun. 

9. KLhublai means the incarnate or one of miraculous birth. 
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invited to his court Sakya Pandita’s nephew Phagpa Lodoi 
Gyaltshan, who accordingly visited China in the I9ih year of 
his age. On the first visit, the Emperor presented him with 
gold patents and seals, jewellery of gold and pearls, a crown 
studded with precious stones, an embroidered umbrella with a 
gold handle, a banner of cloth of gold, besides other presents 
in gold and silver ingots. Phagpa was appointed the £mpe> 
ror’s spiritual guide to teach him the truths of Buddhism. 
The Emperor, in return for his services presented him with 
the possession of (1) Tibet proper, comprising the thirteen 
districts of U’ and Tsan, (2) Kham and (3) Amdo. From 
this time the Sakyapa Lamas became the universal rulers of 
Tibet. The illustrious Phagpa now became well-known by the 
name of Do-gon Phagpa. After a residence of twelve years in 
China with the Emperor, he returned to Sakya. 

During his residence at Sakya, which extended over three 
years, he prepared fresh copies of the Kahgyur and Tangyur, 
all of which by his order, were written in gold. By extorting 
subscription from all his subjects of the thirteen districts, 
he erected a lofty temple at Sakya. He also constructed a 
gigantic gold image of Buddha, a high chhorten of solid gold, 
and innumerable images of other materials, and distributed 

10. The following arc the 13 districts of Tibet proper : 

6 districts of Tsan. 

1&2. North and South Lato (Lostod). 

3. Gurmo (pronounced Kurmo) 

4. Ghhumih 

5. Shan 

6. Shalu 

6 districts of U’, 

1. Gyama 

2. Digun 

3. Tshal-pa 

4 . Thah-po-chhe-va 

5. Phag-du 

6. Yah-San. 

The 13th district is that of Varu Oag containing Va<^dotsho 6t 
the Yam-do-chho between U’ and Tsah. 
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alms and food to one hundred thousand monks. At the invi* 
tation of the Emperor, he re-visited China. This time, too, he 
won the esteem of the Emperor, who loaded him with presents, 
honours and titles. He was decorated with the proud title of 
'‘Tisri”. On his return he brought 300 Bre of gold, 3000 of 
silver, 12,000 satin robes and many other precious articles, such 
as imperial bounty could shower on him. Of all the Sakyapa 
Lamas, this was undoubtedly the most illustrious and fortu* 
nate. Under his successors, who for many years ruled the 
country, owing to the imbecility of the regents, the prosperity 
of the people was greatly impeded, chief and nobles fighting 
and quarrelling with each other. The Sakyapa hierarchs 
were mostly puppets in the hands of the regents. Among these 
regents very few deserve notice, and they all frequently em¬ 
broiled the country in feuds, and themselves in war with each 
other. Quarrelling, not to speak of insubordination, was the 
order of the day. Conspiracy, assassination and murder, were 
rampant everywhere. 

The forth regent named Chyah-rin kyopa obtained a 
patent from the Emperor of China, soon after which be was 
assassinated by his servant. The administrations of two of 
his successors were rendered memorable by the revision of the 
laws of the country. Aglen, the eighth regent built the outer 
walls of the Sakya monastery. He also built two monasteries 
called Khaii-sar-lih and Pon-po-ri, the latter situated on a 
monastain of the same name. During the Sakyapa supremacy 
the Di-gufi (hBri-guh) monastery became very powerful, both 
in spiritual and temporal matters. It was patronised by the 
districts of Shin-chyar, Dvag, and Konpo, and contained 
18,000 monks. There exist in it the biographies of its abbots 
and many historical records connected with its former splen¬ 
dour and power. During the great dispute between it and its 
jealous sister, the Sakya monastery, the regent Anlen sent all 
his troops to plunder it and burn it down. When the monas¬ 
tery was set on fire, many of the monks escaped; some, it is 
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said, miraculously fled towards heaven, while those who failed 
to run away were scorched and burnt. Owing to this great 
calamity, the monastery was reduced to a deplorable condi¬ 
tion, but after a few years it was restored to prosperity. Du¬ 
ring its quarrel with the Gelugpa sect, it was again humbled. 
Its present condition is the same as that of the Sakya monas¬ 
tery. Anleti died on his return journey towards Sakya. Wan- 
tsun, the last of the regents, was involved in a quarrel with 
his Prime Minister of the family of Phag-du-pa, the most 
powerful chief of that age. In the war, Phag-du was victorious. 
Thus the power of the Sakya hierachs became extinct after 70 
years* reign only. 


Chapter III 

SECOND MONARCHY 1340—1635 A.D. 


Tibet a Dependency of China. 

As the power of Sakya waned, the power of her rivals Di- 
guh, Phag-dub and Tshal increased. They gradually became 
most powerful. In the year 1302 A. D., the famous Ta-gri 
named Ghyan-chhub-Gyaltshan, well-known by his other 
name of Phag-mo-du, was born in the town of Phagmo-du.^* 


II. He was the son of Rin-chhen-skyabs, the chief of Pliag-mo-du 
and Khri-smon-hBum-skyid. The following is the genealogical succession 
of his dynasty : 

(1) Phag-mo -du (Tisn) or king Situ (8) Rinchhen-rdorje Wan 


(2) hjam-dvyan-gu-sri-chhenpo 

(3) Gragspa-rinchhen 

t 

(4- bSod-nam* Grags-pa 

(5) ^akya-Rinchhen 

f 

(6) Gragspa-rgyalthsan 


(9) Pal-nag-Wan 

I 

(10) lijah-wah-bKraSi 

I 

(ID I^ah-wan Grags-po 

(12) Namber-gyalpo 

(13) bSod-nams Wah-phyug 


(7) dVyaA Grags-^ibyuh-ne 
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After subjugating ali the thirteen districts oi Tibet piopcr and 
Kham he established his dominion over Tibet. When only 
three years of age, he learnt to read and write. At six, he 
was instructed in religious books by Ghho-kyi-tonchan Lama. 
At seven, he took the vows of an Upasaka from Lama Ghyan 
-ha. At the age of fourteen he visited the Sakya monastery 
where he obtained an interview with the grand Lama, Dag- 
chhen Rinpochhe, which he effected by presenting a handsome 
pony. He stayed at Sakya for some time. Once when the 
grand Lama was sitting at dinner, he called Phag-mo-du to 
his presence and gave him a gold dish full of food, and assured 
him that by the grace of the gift he should one day become a 
great man. At the age of seventeen he passed his examination 
in letters. At the age of eighteen he was appointed to the 
command of 10,000 soldiers by patents from tlic Emperor of 
Ghina, and entrusted with a seal for his own use; this sudden 
elevation of Phag-mo du excited the jealously and enmity 
of the chiefs of Di-guh, Tshal, Yah-San and Sakya, who 
spared no pains in devising means to ruin him. At last 
they drove him to war. In the first battle he met with some 
reverses, but was victorious in the second. The war lasted 
for many years, when ultimately victory attended the arms of 
Phag-mo-du, who captured almost all the hostile chiefs and 
threw them into prison. After this great defeat the chiefs, 
nobles and Lamas of U’ and Tsan, jointly petitioned the Im¬ 
perial Court of Pekin to degrade the upstart. They represen¬ 
ted that Phag-mo-du treated with violence the chiefs and 
generals of Tibet and especially the Sakyapa authorities whom 
he had thrown into prison. Phag-mo-du, presenting the skin 
of a white lion, besides other rich and rare presents, to the 
famous Tho-gan-thu-mer, then Emperor of China, represen¬ 
ted the circumstances connected with the case. Pleased with 
his sincere statements, the Emperor decided in his favour and 
furnished him with renewed patents and seals and bestowed 
on him, to be enjoyed as hereditary possessions, the province 
of U’, leaving Tsan to the Sakyapas. 

After his return to Tibet, he organized a regular form of 
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government. He reformed the legislation, and revised the 
ancient laws and regulations. He revised the canons and the 
ancient laws of kings Sroh-tsan Gampo and Thi-sroh, which 
had been discarded by the Sakyapa rulers. He built a castle 
on Nedon-tse hill and a large fortress with three gates to the 
ramparts. He refused admission to women to its interior. He 
himself practised abstinence by refraining from the use of wine 
and the habit of taking afternoon-meals, as prescribed in the 
Vinaya class of scriptures. He endeavoured to observe the ten 
virtues mentioned in the sacred books. By his exemplary 
morals and piety, and above all by his beneficial rule, he won 
the sincere esteem of his subjects. He founded the monastery 
ofTsc-thah, and admitted a large number of priests into it. 
He prepared a copy of the Kahgyur in gold characters. He 
built thirteen forts such as Gohkar, Bragkar, &c. During the 
supremacy of Phag-mo-du the Sakyapa authorities and chiefs, 
on account of their imbecility and internal dissensions ceased 
to exercise authority over their subjects. They were also sunk 
in debt, and during their rule, they had debased the ancient 
laws of Tibet by an admixture of Chinese and Mongolian laws. 
It was by these injudicious proceedings that they created 
dissatisfaction among the people and forfeited the confidence 
of their subjects. Phag-mo-du having represented all these 
various acts of imbecility to the Court of Pekin, the Emperor 
permitted him to annex the remaining parts of Tibet and 
Khara to his possessions, in order by his rule to increase the 
happiness and prosperity of the people. This monarch is 
famous under the title of King Situ He now became the 
undisputed master of the whole of Tibet. He made ten milli- 
on cast images. The fourth in descent from Phag-mo du was 
^akya Rinchhen, who became a favourite minister of the 
Emperor Tho-gan-thu-mer by whom he was entrusted at first 
with guarding the palace and afterwards with the collection of 
revenue from one of the great provinces of China. I^akya 
Rinchhen, instead of showing his gratefulness to the Emperor, 
he sent many wagons, loaded with armed soldiers concealed 
under decorations of silk clothes and silver and gold. By this 
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means many soldiers entered into the imperial palace. When 
the Emperor discovered the plot, he fled towards Mongolia 
by the back-door of the palace. The Prime Minister usurped 
the throne, from which date China passed into the hands of a 
native dynasty. 

Thus the house founded by the illustrious Khublai ceased 
to bear sway in China. The throne passed to the traitor 
Kven Hun, whose son Yun Min was proclaimed Emperor. 
Min presented Tagpa Gyaltshan, son of l^akya Rinchhen, 
with gold and crystal seals, and the additional possessions of 
Kham and Amdo, and several suits of kingly robes. He was 
made the undisputed sovereign of all Tibet which now exten¬ 
ded from Nah-ri-kor-sum to the western boundary of Kham. 

Tagpa Gyal-tshan was succeeded by his son Vah-juh-ne 
who was recognised by the Emperor Kycn-thai Li Wan. He 
prepared a complete set of the Kahgvur written on gold tab¬ 
lets. Tagpa Gyal-tshan was a great friend of the great refor¬ 
mer Tsonkhapa, whom he assisted with great liberality and 
zeal. He prepared two sets of the Kahgyur in gold, one in an 
alloy of gold and silver, and three written in ink. He also 
prepared 1,00,000 copies of Dharanis. For years he supported 
1,00,000 monks at his own cost. He built the fortresses of Hu- 
yug-lih and Karjoh. His grandson Rin-dorje obtained the 
title of Wan (king) from China. Nan-Wah Tasi was a very 
impartial and just king. He shewed great veneration for the 
Dalai Lama Sonam Gyatsho, whom he greatly patronized. 
The celebrated Bhutan Dharma Raja named Padma Karpo 
was also his friend. He himself was well versed in Buddhist 
literature, and impartially respected all classes and religions, 
and built chaityas in Lhasa and other places. He several 
times fought with his rebel minister Rin-chhen Puiipa and was 
every time successful. He was adorned with the title of Kwa- 
din-kau-sri, by the Emperor of China. 

Thus during the reign of the Phag-mo-du dynasty all Tibet 
enjoyed peace and prosperity. People became rich in money 
and cattle. The country enjoyed immunity from famine and 
plague, and was not harassed by.foreign invasion, being un- 
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der the protection of China, and more particularly under the 
benign rule of the kings of this dynasty. Although some petty 
fights and quarrels with the disaffected and rapacious ministers 
now and then disturbed the peace of the kingdom, yet on the 
whole the dynasty was most beneficial to Tibet. Fiom the 
time of Nam-bar Gyal-van’s reign, the chiefs and nobles of U* 
and Tsan constantly waged war with each other, in consequ* 
cnce of which the power of the king waned to a great extent. 
At this critical time the king of Tsan became very powerful 
and by taking advantage of the reigning king’s weakness gra* 
dually became de facto sovereign of Tibet. He brought the 
whole of U’ and Tsan under his dominion. Thus when for¬ 
tune was about to turn towards the proud king of Tsan, 
suddenly the Mongolian warrior Gusri Khan invaded Tibet 
and speedily completed its conquest. Gusri Khan presented 
the Fifth Dalai Lama with the monarchy of all Tibet. From 
that event, in the year 1645 A. D., dates the Dalai Lamars 
supremacy. 


Chapter IV 

MINISTERS AND POWERFUL NOBLES OF TIBET 

I. The Family of Rinchhen-pun-pa. 

55[ah-thi-tsanpo, the first king of Tibet, chose for his minis¬ 
ter one of the most powerful and intelligent Tibetan chiefs, 
whom, owing to his imperfect knowledge of the Tibetan lan¬ 
guage, he used to call Khye-hu (or the little man). He was 
afterwards called by his proper name of Gerpal-leg-po. He 
had three sons, viz., Ghhyi Gcr, Nan-Ger and Dub>thob Ger. 
The twenty-seventh decendant of Nan Gcr, named Ralpa 
Ssin, obtained seven boat-loads of turquoises from 
Gruguiyul. 

The famous Thon-mi Sambhota was a descendant of 
Ghhyi Ger. Among the descendants of Dub-thob Gcr, many 
illustrious minister were born : Gar, the celebrated prime- 
minister of king Srofi-tsan-Gampo, Go, Shan-shi, Da-gyal- 
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'tshan, &c., the ministers of Thi-sron-deu-tsan, were among 
them. The great saint Vairo-tsana was descended from Dub- 
thob-Ger. Mashah and other enemies of Buddhism also be¬ 
longed to his family. One of the descendants of Dub-thob 
Ger became prime-minister of King Tagpa Gyaltshan of the 
dynasty of Phag-mo-du. He obtained the Jonponship of Rin- 
chhen Puri, the generalship of Ghhumig, and afterwards be¬ 
came the highest official under the Sakyapa authorities. His 
son and grandson Norpu Ssahpo succeeded him in his digni¬ 
ties. The latter became the commander , of the army and 
headed many of the chieftains of Tibet. He founded the 
monastery of Ron-Tsham-chhen and became the chief patron 
of the First Dalai Lama Gedun-Dub. He left five sons, the eldest 
of whom became the prime-minister of Wan Tagpo junne, and 
succeeded to his father’s dignities, favoured the Sakyapa 
school, and founded the monastery of Thub-tan Nam-gyal at 
Tanag. He was succeeded by his son Don-yo ge. 

Don-yo being entrusted with the command of the army 
recovered the towns of Bragkar, Chhu-shul and Lhunpo-tse 
from the hands of Nelva. He favoured the Karmapa sect of 
the ancient school of Buddhists, in furtherance of whose cause 
he founded the Yanpa Chan monastery. He sent an army 
to subjugate Kyid-sod, but it was repulsed by the Ga’-dan 
forces which came to assist the aggrieved party. His son 
l^ag-wan-namgyal became the prime-minister to King Pal 
I^ag-wanpo-and was a great warrior and scholar. He incu¬ 
rred the displeasure of the king by having tried to employ the 
army under his command to take posse.ssion of E’Nal, in con¬ 
sequence of which he lost his possessions in U*. He, however, 
retrieved this loss by fresh acquisitions in another quarter, 
for Sengetse, Lato, Lho and other places, came under him. 
He patronized the monastic institutions of Tsan. He left 
three sons, of whom the second, called Ton-dub Dorje, 
succeeded him in his dignities and possessions. This young 
chief was also a valiant warrior. He obtained possession of 
Lhun Dub-tse-jon and founded the monastery of Ssan-rab-lin. 
He became acquainted with the dogma of the Dsogchhenpa 
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class of the !5jinma school. The youngest I^ag-wah Jig-grag* 
also became a very learned man wiotc many works such as a 
history of Tartar kings, a Romance of l^ambhala, and many 
other poetical narrations. His son Da*Ssahpo inherited his 
property and dignities. In his old age, many of his subject 
chiefs having deserted him, he became poor. 

ir. The House of Shon-nu Ssah-po, the Tartar (Hor). 

Tliis family traces its origin to the royal races of the city 
of Sahore in ancient India. Dharmasoka, king of Magadha, 
who was born of the family of king Dasaratha, built one 
million chhortens, and performed other religious acts showing 
his great piety. His son Jaya also received many miraculous 
blessings from heaven by means of his prayers. One of his 
illustrious descendants, named Indrabhuti, king of Sahore, 
became well-versed in the Tantras and ultimately attained 
sainthood. 

His grandsons Dharma-raja, ^anta Raksita, and grand¬ 
daughter Mandarava, were famous for their devotion to 
Buddhism. The second, Santa Raksita, being picfcundly 
read in five clashes of Buddhist scriptuics, was sent over to the 
snowy country of Tibet to lay the foundation of Buddhi.<^m. 
Then Mandarava became a saintly fairy. She was the reputed 
wife of Padma Sambhava. Dharmaraja succeeded to the 
throne of his father. He left three sons, Dharmapala, ^akya- 
deva and Mahadeva. During this period, king Thi-sroh-dcu- 
tsaii, in order to found the monastery of Samye invited Padma 
Sambhava from India. Arrived in Tibet the illustrious sage 
invoked the Nagas to guard the institution against attacks 
from malignant spirits and malicious folk, but they having 
expressed their inability to undertake such a serious charge, 
Padma Sambhava, sitting in Yoga, invoked the prince of 
genic well-known by the name of Pebar. But as the genie 
was reluctant to go over to Tibet having for master Dharma- 
pala,^* the king of Sahore, king Thi-sroii Deu-tsan sent an 

12. This appears to be a legendary account of the famons Dharma¬ 
pala of Magadha. 
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Ambassador with such presents as a turquoise image of 
Buddha, musk and crystal, to invite them both to Tibet. ^ 
After meeting with great hardships the party arrived in India. 
King Darmapala accepted the Tibetan king’s proposal. King 
Thi-sroh-deU’tsan appointed him as his chief spiritual guide 
and minister, and gave him large jagirs. The demon Pehar 
Gyalpo^^ was bound, by a solemn oath to protect tiie Bud* 
dhism of Tibet. He was so vigilant and quick a guard that 
he could detect and pursue a thief who, after stealing anything 
as small as a needle from Sainye, could By eighteen times fleeter 
than an eagle. Dharmapala married the fairy Phoyouh>ssah by 
whom he got two sons—Pal Dorjc and Rinchhen Dorje. The 
younger, turning a hermit, visited India and died in the city of 
Sita miraculously. The elder married a Tibetan lady by whom 
he got three sons—Rinchhen*tagpa, Dorje-tagpa, and Ghho- 
kyl'tagpa. The youngest became a monk. The eldest Rinchhen- 
tagpa had a son of the name of Da-va-tagpa.^^ 

13. According to the majority of Tibetan historians, Pehar was 
invited from the Western country of Urgyen, which is identified with 
Gazni and Balk. 

14. Line of Rinchhcn-tagpa : 

DaVa-Gragspa 

Rigspa-sehge (settled in Mohkhar) 

6akya llogros Yontan Lo-gros Giagspa YeSe 

r” 

Dorje Dulva 


1 1 I 

Shon-nu Ssanpo Tasi-ssafipo (name unknown) 
Shon-nu Gyaltshan 


Kundub-palssah (Unknown) Wah-chhug Rinchhen 



Paljor-ssad-po Sonam-palde Sanye-kyab Kunchfaog 


1 ^ 

Dorje Rinchhen 

Dorje-bar-ma Dorje ciragspa 
Hor TaSi-bum 


SCO-10 
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Da-va*tagpa*s eldest son Rigpa-scnge, settled in the Mon- 
khar country, and inherited his possessions and office. He 
became minister to the reigning king. Shon-nu ssahpo and 
Tasi-ssanpo were ministers of king Situ, the founder of the 
Phag-mo-du dynasty of kings. The eldest was the general who 
defeated the Sakyapa armies at the battle of Yarluh; in con¬ 
sequence of which Sakya, Tsah, Jah and Lhomah came under 
his master’s possession. Paljor Ssahpo, the last mentioned in 
the table, became Johpon of the town of Nah-sam Dub-tsc. 
He signalized himself in a war, and was a great friend of the 
first Dalai Lama Gedun dub. 

Rinchhen-tagpa, probably a son of Paljor Ssahpo, became 
chamberlain to king Wahtag-gyaltshan, a descendant of king 
Situ. His younger brother became versed in Tantrik ceremo¬ 
nies and is said to have possessed great influence over clouds 
and winds. He rendered immense good to the country by 
bringing down rain in times of drought. Rinchhen-tagpa’s 
son, Hor Tasi Dorje, became minister of king Wah-tagpa 
Juhne and founded the monastery of Rivo-de-chhen. He left 
two sons : Tse wah-namgyal and Rinchhen Gyaltshan. The first 
was a professor of Buddhism. The youngest, being a wise and 
learned man, was elected chief minister of state. He was 
appointed Secretary to the Commission which sat to settle the 
great dispute which took place between U’ and Tsah. At its 
conclusion, when matters were brought to a happy close, he 
was rewarded with a large jagir consisting of three towns. 
His eldest son was appointed General of the king’s army and 
the second son was appointed Prime-minister. The eldest left 
two sons, viz., Sonam-Targe and Tondub Dorje. The 
younger turned an ascetic and the elder became the minister 
who patronized the Dalai Lama Sonam Gyatsho. His son 
Sonam-targe obtained the town ofLha-tse Jonas jagir from 
the king. 


III. rGyal-khar-rtse-pa. 

This is an ancient family of Kham descended from Da-gyo- 
loh, a famous warrior mentioned in the great Tibetan epic 
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called the Gyaldruh, who tamed the savage men of Kham. 
His dress consisted of 100 tiger skins. He married the daugh* 
ter of Qesar, the hero of that great epic. One of his descen¬ 
dants was Nam-kha-chyah-chhub,^® whose son Yon-dag-suh- 
hig was a powerful Tantrik. His son Gyal-tsan knew several 
languages and was a Buddhist scholar. He wrote several 
works and favoured the Karmapa sect of the old school. He 
built the monastery of Tshurphu called Ghyah-chhub-chhenpo. 
Paldan Ssahpo, his son was an official of high rank under the 
the Sakyapa hierarchy. He was sent as ambassador to the 
Tartar Emperor of China, and returned successful from his 
mission. He erected the forts of Tse-chhen, Phag-ri, Gyal- 
tse, Nave and Khyuntsc, and a monastery at Tse-chhen. 
Rabtan Kun-Ssah, his son, became minister to king Tagpa- 
gyal-tshan. He defeated the troops of Namkha-gyalpo, the 
chief of Rinchhen Puhpa, and made them prisoners of war. 
He patronized Panchhen Rinpochhc, Kha Dub Ge-leg-pal 
Ssah. He founded the famous monastic institution of Gyaltse 
called Palkhorchho-de with eighteen schools in it, and erected 
the picturesque chhorten of Gyaltse called Chhoricn Tasi- 
Gomah, which has 108 doors and is several stories high. He 
was famous for his devotion to religion and was the most 
celebrated king of Gyal-tsc. 

IV. Chya-Thi-pon. (The bird-general) 

Once upon a time in the lower Yar-lun District north of 
Lhasa, a very handsome maiden was met by a splendid looking 

15. Namkha-Ihun-grub 
Yon-dag Suh-nig 

I 

rGyal-tsan 
dPal-dan Ssa&po 

I 

Rabtan-kun Ssa& 

I 

bKraiis-^phags 

Don-grub-l^phags 
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bird, who captivated by her personal charms had descended 
from his aerial residence. After some time spent in happiness 
with the bird she gave birth to a son named Ghya-mig^® who 
became a great supporter of Buddhism. Yon*ton chhog, 
grandson of Ghyamig, was a learned man and welbknown by 
the name of Yar-khanpo. Dorje-wah-chhug, his nephew, went 
towards Nan and founded the town of Gyam-tsho. Dorje’s 
son Lama Ghya<nag was a pupil of l^akya l§ri Pandita of 
Kashmir, who became a renewed teacher and founded the 
monastery of Yah-be. His second son Ghya-Rinchhen, after 
repelling many Tartar armies, became the chief of Enyal. 
His son Kungah Rinchhen became a minister of Kungah 
Ssahpo, the regent under the Sakyapa Lamas. He was a pupil 
of Dogon Phagpa. He left four sons of whom the first Kungah 
Gyaltshan was appointed minister to the Sakyapa regent 
Hod-sser-senge. The second son Ghyilbu, being a nephew of 
the chief of Digun, was appointed Jonpon of Ghyar Dag. His 
son became abbot of Ssanmochhe, whose grandson Tasipal 
Ssan became the general of king Tagpo Gyaltshan, under the 
title of Ghya Thipon. Tasi’s son, Gyal-wa Tasi, became secre- 

16. Ghva-mig-megcb-chari 

I 

Yulgi-min-ma-chan 


Yonton-chhog Chya-sha*ka 


rDo-rjc-lcgs rDo-rjc Wan-chhug 

Chya-nag-chhenpo Rinchhen-hod 

r-h' 

Bya-jo-sros Chya-rinchhen 

I 

Kungali Rinchhen 

I ^ r 

Chyilbu Kunga|t Gyaltshan 

(unknown) 

Tafi«pal*ssah or Ghya-thipon 
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tary to the king and inherited his father’s titles and dignities. 
Gyal-wa’s son Tasi Dargya was appointed General of 
Lhogyud Luh by the king. He prepared a set of the Kahgyur 
in gold characters, constructed many images and chhortens 
and did many pious acts. From him the title of Ghya Thipon 
obtained its celebrity. The last men of this dynasty served as 
deputies to the kings of Phag-mo-du dynasty. 

V. Secretary Tag-pa Ssahpo. 

Nah-Tagpa Ssahpo of a family descended from Vah-phug 
Nan, the secretary to king Thi-sroh deu-stan, was born in the 
Eastern district of Tsen-thah. He became one of the ministers 
of king Situ. His son l^erab Tasi served as an envoy to the 
Tartar Emperors of China, from the Sakyapa and Tshalpa 
Lamas. He was a devoted minister, who in the discharge of 
his duties did not fear to risk his life. Honesty and self-denial 
were his prominent virtues. He conducted his affairs perso¬ 
nally before the celebr ated Thugah rhemiir. He returned to 
his master’s presence, having successfully accomplished his 
mission, with the imperial patent in his hand issued in favour 
of his master king Situ. Pleased with his conduct, the king 
presented him with the town and fort of Tag-kar. His son 
Rinchhen Pal Ssah .succeeded him as Joh pon and was a 
sincere patron of the great reformer Tsofikhapa. He helped 
him greatly in the building and establishment of the Gah dan 
monastery. 

VI. Nelva. 

Rinchhen Ssahpo was a minister of king Situ. In the 
Sakya war, he made the regent and other chiefs of the Sakya 
hierarchy captives and kept them in prison for thirteen days. 
He punished 500 rebels, for waging war against king Situ. 
His son Pon-tagpa became commander of the army, and 
defeated his enemies in a great battle. He was famous for 
his liberality to the poor, and for his devotion to the clergy. 
His son Narakhah Paljor, became Johpon and favoured the 
Depuh monastery. 
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VII. Magpon Sonam Gyalpo. 

This family is descended from Gar^ the celebrated minister 
of Sroh-tsan Gampo. They were the chiefs of Tshal, but being 
defeated in war by king Situ, they became his vassals. One 
of the illustrious members of this family was superintendent 
of the Gah-dan monastery. His son Sonam Gyalpo was a 
celebrated general, who being victorious in war with Rinchhen 
Puhpa in the battles of Lho>biagpa, Dvagpo and Kohpo, 
became well-known by the title Magpon or general. He 
subsequently became magistrate of Lhasa. He built a gold 
dome over the great temple of Lhasa. His descendants have 
all along served their country well. 

VIII. Deva Holkhapa. 

This family is of modern origin. The founder of it Tasi 
Gyaltshan was chief secretary to king Tagpa Gyaltshan. He 
was appointed a Johpon. His son Ghho Je Ssah founded the 
monastery of Nima-lih and endowed it with grants of land and 
furnished it with the Kahgyur and the Tangyur. In his old age 
he led the life of an austere monk. His two sons Nor Ssahpo 
and Gyam-tsho-pa became ministers and generals to the king’s 
army. The son of the elder brother was the well-known 
Khadub Nor Ssah, who was profoundly versed in Sutra-s and 
Tantra-s. He wrote many works, such as Thimed Hodchhen, 
&c. and was appointed tutor to the Dalai Lama Gedun 
Gyamtsho. 



RISE AND PROGRESS OF BUDDHISM IN TIBET.^ 


Chapter I 


Hail to that all-yielding gem, the prince of power, the holy 
religion of Buddha that came from the precious country of 
Aryavarta. By the kindness and generous acts of pious prin¬ 
ces, learned Pandits and Lochavas,® it was brought to this 
snow-girt country of Tibet. Let its brightness enlighten all 
hearts and the copious shower of its blessings and usefulness 
ever excite wonder. Be it adored, being placed on the top of 
the banner of faith. 

The Buddhism of Tibet is divided into two main periods : 

1. Na-dar or Earlier Buddhism. 

2. Ghhyi-dar or Later Buddhism. 

1. EARLIER BUDDHISM 

During the reigns of twenty six generations of kings, coun¬ 
ted from Nathi-tsanpo the first of the Tibetan kings to 
Namri-sroh-tsan, Buddhism was unknown in Tibet. During 
the reign of Lha-tho-thori-fian*btsan, who was well-known as 
an incarnation of Samanta Bhadra, there fell on the top of 
the king’s palace, from heaven, several volumes called Pflw- 
konChhyag‘gya.^ The meanings of their contents being un¬ 
known, they-wcre adored under the name of JVan-po~san-wa. 
This was the nucleus of Buddhism in Tibet. The king lear¬ 
ned in a vision that their contents should be known in the 
fifth generation. Accordingly, during the reign of Srofi-tsan- 
gampo*, the reputed incarnation of Ghenressig,® the minister 

1. A literal translation of the Ist part of the 2nd book of Dub-thah 
Selkyi Melon, 

2. Tibetan scholars who were versed in the Sanskrit language were 
called Locbhava or Lochava. 

3. dPah-skoh phyag-brgya, 

4. Sron-btsan sGampo. 

5. That is the Boddhisattva AvalokiteSvara. 
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Thon-mi Sambhota visited India to study the various sciences 
and Buddhism. He became well-versed in the classical scien¬ 
ces of the Indians. After his return to Tibet, he framed the 
Wuchan® or ‘^characters provided with heads,” of the Tibe¬ 
tans after the model of the Nagaii, and the Wume’ charac¬ 
ters after the Wurtu® letters, and thereby founded the alpha¬ 
betic system of the Tibetans. Sroh-tsan-gampo brought the 
image of Aksobhya® from Nepal and that of ^akya Muni 
from China, which were the first Buddhist images in 
Tibet. In order to accommodate these in Tibet, he erected 
the great Temple called Rasa-thul-naii kitsug-lakhan.^® He 
engaged Thon-mi Sambhota and his colleagues to translate 
Sanskrit Buddhist works into Tibetan, writing them in the 
newly formed alphabet. Sangye-phalpO’Chhe^^ and other books 
were the first translations which formed the germ of Tibetan 
Buddhism. 

During the reign of Thi-sroii-de-tsan^®, who was celebra¬ 
ted as an emanation of Manjughosa,'® the great sage ^anta 
Raksita and Paridit Padma Sambhava and several other Indian 
Buddhists and philosophers were invited to Tibet.Among 
the first seven monks, Vairocana^® was the chief. Origina¬ 
ting from them, the ancient Tibetan Clergy of the “orange 
raiment” began to multiply. Then, there sprung up a 
host of Lochavas—those versed in two or more languages— 

6. Also called Go-chan (dVu-chan) or characters provided with 
matra-s or heads. 

7. Written dVu-med and pronounced as Wumc, a kind of letters 
which have no matra-s or heads. 

8. Wartu is probably the language of the people of Kafiristan and 
Bactria. 

9. One of the Pancajati Buddhas. 

10. Rasa-hphrul-snah-gi-gtsug-lag-khah. From that date his capital 
was famed by the name Lhasa or the “land of God.” Sanskrit Kuttagara 
is the same as Tibetan Tsug-lag-khah. 

11 . SahS‘rgyas'Phalpo •chhe. 

12. Khri-sroh-lde-btsan. 

13. The God of Learning and Wisdom. 

H. Uuder them the first Tibetan Clergy was formed. 

15. Also Written Vairotsana. 
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among whom were Lui-wahpo,^*Sagor Vairocana,*^ Rinchhen* 
chhog,^® Yese Wahpo,^® Kachog-shan,^® &c., who transla* 
ted the Sutra*s> Taatra«s and meditative sciences from Sans* 
krit into the Tibetan language. Santa Raksita undertook the 
charge of explaining to his pupils the sacred literature, from 
the Dulva (Vinaya) to the Madhyamika philosophy. Padma 
Sambhava and his colleagues taught the Tantras to a few 
intelligent pupils, which enabled a few pious persons to obtain 
sainthood. Then a Chinese sage named Hwashah Mahayana 
came to Tibet to preach a strange foim of sophistry. He held 
that the pursuit of evil as well as of good binds men equally 
to a course of recurring existence, and therefore affords no 
means of emanciption. In illustration of this theory he obser* 
ved—“your condition remains all the same whether you arc 
bound by an iron or a golden chain; you are not liberated*’. 
Wherefore if the mind can be purged of all thoughts, deliver¬ 
ance from recurring existence is secured. The doctrine which 
he thus promulgated was accepted by all Tibet; and for a 
time the Darsana and doctrines of the former Indian Pandits 
such as l^anta Raksita were displaced. For he vanquished all 
in disputation by his powerful logic. The followers of ^anta 
Raksita and other Indian philosophers diminished in number. 
In order to refute the philosophy of Hwashah, king Thi-sroh- 
de-tsan invited Kamalasila, one of the most learned Indian 
sages of that age. Hwashah was defeated in disputation, and 
his fallacies were exposed by Kamalasila who wrote three 
series of books on meditative science and thus re-established 

t 

the Indian school, its ritual and philosophy. 

During the reign of Ralpachan, Pandit Jina Mitra and 
many other learned sages were invited, who, having transla- 


16. bKhan-klubi-dVan-po. 

17. Sa-gor-Vairo-tsana. 

18. Scharya Rin-chhen-mChhog. 

19. Yeics dVah-po. 

20. Ka-chog-sbah. 
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ted many Buddhist works into the vernacular language, arran* 
ged them so as to be accessible to the general reader. Both 
l^anta Raksita, and Kamalasiia belonged to the Svatantra- 
madhyamika school. Thi*sroh de-tsan who was a devout 
follower of ^anta Raksita, prohibited his subjects by royal 
proclamation from following Hwashah*s theories under penal¬ 
ty of death. He commanded all to follow the Madhyamika 
school. Although certain Indian Pandits of the Yogacara 
school had visited Tibet, yet they failed to displace the an¬ 
ciently propagated Svatantra school, which prevailed in Tibet 
till the accession of Lahdarma to the monarchy of Tibet, when 
the last vestige of Buddhism disappeared from Tibet. The 
Buddhists of the earlier period or Na-dar followed l^anta Rak¬ 
sita and Kamalasiia, i.e., the Madhyamika Svatantra. 

2. LATER BUDDHISM 

At the time when Lahdarma was actively prosecuting the 
destruction of Buddhism in Tibet, three saintly recluses from 
Pal-chhen-chhu-vo-ri fled towards the Amdo country, where 
they became pupils of the abbot Lama Goh-pa-rab-sal.” 
They were followed by ten other Tibetans headed by Lume- 
tshuLthim who took the vows of monkhood and were admit¬ 
ted as pupils of the same High priest. After the death of 
Lahdarma, they all returned to Tibet to their respective 
monasteries and estates, and increased the number of monks. 
Thus from the country of Amdo the dying flame pf Buddhism 
was rekindled. Henceforth, Buddhism commenced to spread 
again, and all quarters of U* and Tsah were refilled with 
many classes of congregated Lamas, who actively engaged in 
the teaching of Buddhism. For this result the inhabitants of 
the snowy country (Himavat) are indebted to the two Amdo 
Lamas, Goh-pa-rab-sal and Lume-tshul-thim. During the 
reign of Lha-lama Yese-hod the celebrated Lochava^Rinchhen- 
Ssahpo visited India to study the sacred literature and philo- 


21. Goh-pa-rab-gsal. 
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State that he resided but for a few months in Tibet, during 
which time, by the power of his divine knowledge and purity, 
he subdued the demons and evil spirits of Tibet and founded 
the monastery of Samye (Ssan-yad®®). After the departure of 
Padma Sambhava a certain Brahmana impostor having dresed 
himself in Urgyan-sahorma®^ fashion, came to Tibet to pass 
for that great teacher and spread the different divergent fjih- 
mapa theories. This assertion has been rejected by many 
of the best writers of Tibet who suppose it to be simply 
a fabrication to scandalise the Nin-mapa sect. There 
are others who believe that the Nihma doctrine had its 
origin in Guru-chho Wan. The kind of costume, now 
known by the name of Urgyan-sahorma, is said to have 
been introduced by Ghho Wan, who discovered some of 
Padma’s works and flourished at a subsequent date and was a 
Terton (discoveror of sacred volumes.) 

There are nine prfntipal divisions of the Nihma doctrine 

(1) Nah-tho (4) Kriya (7) Kyepa Maha*yoga 

(2) Rah.gyal (5) Upa (8) Luh Anu*yoga 

(3) Chyah-sem (6) Yoga (9) Dsog-chhenpo Ati-yoga. 

The first three divisions were delivered by the Nirmanakaya- 

l^akya Muni (Buddha Sakya Sirnha) and are called the gene¬ 
ral or common ^a«a s. 

The last three are attributed to Dharmakaya Samanta 
Bhadra or Kuntu Ssahpo. They are called the “Anuttara” 
antara-yana-traya (according to the Nihmapa school.) Kuntu 
Ssahpo is the great and supreme Buddha, while Vajra-dhara 
is the Chief Buddha in the Gelugpa school. Again Vajra 
Sattva is second in the Nihma school, and ^akya Sirnha, being 
an incarnate Buddha, holds the third place. 

32. This is derived from the Chinese word San-yah meaning the 
three bodies. The top of the monastic temple was constructed in Chinese 
style, the middle part in Indian style, and the lowest part in Tibetan style. 
This temple, in Tibetan, is called Samya from Sah-yad, and is second in 
sanctity to that of Potala but first in antiquity. 

33. The fashion of dress anciently in vogue in Uddayana, the tract 
of country from Gazni to Bactria including a portion of Persia. 
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Of the Bahya (external) Tantra Sreni and Antara (internal) 
Tantra ^reni, the external ritual or Kriya tantra*s were deli¬ 
vered by Buddha Sakya Simha himself. The “Upa” or Karma 
tantra and Yoga tantra-s were delivered by Buddha Vairoca- 
na, one of the five Pancha Jati Buddhas.^^ The Antara (inter¬ 
nal) or Anuttara tantras were delivered by Vajra Dhara 
(Dorje-chhan) from his celestial mansion of “Ghho-jun- 
yanpa/’ the spacious mansion of Dharma-dhaiu. 

The Anuttara-yana was taught by Dharraakaya Samanta 
Bhadra, (Kuntu Ssanpo) in his self-created form ofSambhoga 
Kaya. When seated in one of the purest of Bodhisattva Bhu- 
mi-s at great ease, by his omniscience, he taught incessantly 
in four times,®* without error and failling into fallacy. 

Numberless precepts and instructions, wide enough to bear 
comparison with the sky, were delivered, out of which a few 
were brought to Jarobudvipa by Gah-rab Dorje, Sri-siddha 
Manapura, Vimala, and Padma Sambhava. These Vidya- 
dhara-s who had obtained perfection clerly elucidated the 
different theories of Ninma religion. These are nine classes 
of Ninma Lamas 

Gyal-wa-gon are the Buddhas, such as ^akya Simha, 
Kuntu Ssan-po, Dorje Sernba, Amitabha. 

Rig-dsin®* are the learned saints that from their infancy 
cultivated their faculties, and grew learned by their own in¬ 
dustry and assiduity. Afterwards they weie inspired by Yese 
Khahdoma pr the fairies of learning,®’ Padma Sambhava, 

34. (i). Every Buddha must possess the five Jnana-s or divine 
wisdom called (1) Chhoki-vyih-ki-ycie. (2) Mclon-ta-bui-yck. 

(3) Nambar-ned-ki-yeSe. (4) Sosor-togpai yc4e 
(5) Gya-wa-dupai-yeSe. 

These five Jnana-s being in themselves abstractions or vacuity cannot 
be active unless they are impersonated. They are therefore represented by 

(ii). The (five) PaScha Jati Buddhas or Dhyani Buddha-s, named 
respectively; (1) Aksobhya; (2) Vairochana; (3) Ratna Sambhava; 

(4) Amitabha; (5) Amogha Siddha. 

35. Day, month, year and Kalpa. 

36. Rig-hdsin-brdah, 

37. These are like the nine Muses of the ancients. 
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sophy of the Indian Buddhists. After acquiring great profici¬ 
ency in those subjects he returned to Tibet and translated 
many Sutra and Tantra works. He thus established himself 
as a great teacher of Buddhism. 

REVIVAL OF BUDDHISM BY THE LAMAS OF UPPER TIBET 
AND LADAK CALLED STOD LATAK. 

A goatherd named Kargyal, under inspiration from a cer¬ 
tain Naga of the same name, preached a strange religion (a 
form of Bonism) which was inimical to Buddhism. Rinchhen 
Ssanpo overcame him, and also suppressed some of the 
Tantriks who were in the habit of abusing the Tantrik 
ritual by committing obscenities under the garb of religion. 
Thus by purifying the sacred religion, he gained the sincere 
love and confidence of the dwellers on the snowy mountains. 
Lochava Shon-nu-pal of Gos remarked that it was owing to 
the exertions of this great scholar that pure Tantrikism became 
more diffused in the later than in the earlier period. Towards 
the end of his life he betook himself to asceticism and, having 
attained to saintliness, he entered the abodes of the gods. 
This great Lochava belonged to the Prasanga Madhyamika 
school. 

The same prince Lha-lama invited Pandit Dharma Pala 
with three of his principal disciples named Siddhapala, 
Gunapala and Prajna Pala, from the eastern quarter of India. 
From these, Gyal-wai-serab of Shan Shun took the vows of 
monkhood and afterwards went to Palpa in Nepal to learn 
Vinaya and philosophy from the Hinayana sage named Pre- 
taka. His spiritual descendants, named Paljor-scrab Chyan- 
chhub-senge &c., were known by the name Tod dulva or the 
up-country followers of the Vinaya. 

During the reign of king Lhade the illustrious Kashmirian 
Pandit ^akyasri was invited, who by translating many of the 
Sutra-s and l^astra-s greatly promoted the diffusion of Budd¬ 
hism. The ritual vow introduced by him was called Panebhen 
Domgyun. In the same manner that introduced by Lachhen 
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of Amdo was called Lachhen Domgyun. By persecution the 
enemies of Buddhism had only succeeded in putting down the 
external observances and ritual of the clergy, while the real 
Dharma and moral discipline continued to be secretly practi* 
sed under adverse circumstances. The basis of Buddha 
Dharma being Vinaya or moral discipline, the system of 
Domgyun is only necessary as an external observance. 

3. GROWTH OF VARIOUS DOGMATIC SCHOOLS 

Thus by the mercy of the victor (Jina) and his spiritual 
sons (Bodhisattva-s), by the kindness of Dharma Raja>s and 
Pandita-s and Lochava-s, and by the moral merits of the 
people in the Himavat country, the Buddhist religion progres¬ 
sed more and more, so as to branch out into numerous differ¬ 
ent sects as the result of its extraordinary growth. These, 
like the eighteen divisions of the Vaibhasika school of ancient 
India, were designated after the names of their respective 
teachers and places of origin. Some of the Tibetan Lamas 
who had derived their religious knowledge from Indian Pan¬ 
dits, feeling great veneration for the theories themselves, 
named their respective sects after them. They did not follow 
the Indian patriarchs in their nomenclature, for all the 
Buddhist schools were designated after the general sense of 
their philosophies. For instance : the Sakya-pa, Jonah-pa, 
Shah-pa and Diguh-pa sects of Tibet were designated after 
the names of the localities where they were taught and origi¬ 
nated; the Karmapa and Bulug pa sects, after the names of 
their respective teachers ; the Kahdampa, Dsog-chhen-pa, 
Ghhyag-chhcn-pa and Shi-chye-pa sects after their respective 
rituals or external Kriya. 

All the various Buddhist sects of Tibet are classed under 
two schools : 

(1) The Ancient school. 

(2) The Gelug-pa or Reformed school. 

The ancient school includes seven sects, viz., ^ih-ma-pa, 
Kah-dampa, Kah gyu-pa, Shi-chye-pa, Sakya-pa, Jonah-pa 
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and Ni-tshe-pa.** 

In the ancient school there are two general divisions. The 
earlier Ninma-pa and the later Ninma-pa called Sarma<pa. It 
has been asserted by Tibetan historians and philosophers that 
the difference between the earlier Nihmapa and the Sarmapa 
exists in the Tantra-s. In the Sutra-s there is no doctrinal 
difference. In the earlier and later periods of Buddhism 
there were certain dogmatic differences in the Sutra*s, which 
jiistihed the distinction. All the Tantra-s that were translated 
into Tibetan prior to Pandit Smriti’s advent, arc designated 
by the name of San-hag Ninma,*® and those that were transla* 
ted by Rinchhen Ssah po and other later writers are known 
by the name of Sah hag-Sarma.2< But although this distinc¬ 
tion of Ninma and Sarma Tantras is recognized by many 
authors, yet there exist some irregulatities in the application 
of the terms. For instance the Mafljuiri mula Tantra-s which 
were translated during the reign of king Thi sroh arc also 
accepted as Sarma Tantra-s. In the face of such irregulari¬ 
ties Rinchhen Ssahpo has been universally admitted as the 
founder of the Sarma Tantra-s. Dogmi Gos and Marpa 
Lochava are credited as Sarma teachers. The first revival of 
Buddhism after the death of Lahdarma, known as the Later 
period, commenced with Loton-dorje Wah-chhyug when Thi- 
Tasi-tseg-pa, son of Pal-khor-tsan, ruled the kingdom of Rulag. 
His three sons Pal-de, hOd-de, and Kyi-dc requested Loton to 
send two learned Lamas who could revive the Buddhist reli¬ 
gion in Tibet. Accordingly Sakya Short-nu and Yesc-tsondu 
were sent, who re-established the clerical congregation in 
Tibet. Again that great sage, in consultation with those 
princes, sent Dogmi and Tag-Lochava to India to study 
Dulva, i^er-chhyin^^ and Tantra-s which are respectively the 
basis, essence and pith of Buddhism. Tag Lochava, having 

22. (1) rNin-ma-pa, (2) bKa^-gdams-pa, (3) bKafi-brGyud-pa, 
(4) Shi-byed-pa, (5) Sa-skya-pa, (6) Jonan-pa, (7) Ni-tshe-pa. 

23. gSah-hag rNih-ma. 

24. gSan-shag-gsarma. 

25. Prajni-pSramiti. 
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devoted his time chiefly to pilgrimage, failed to become a 
learned teacher, but Dogmi succeeded in his mission and 
became a great scholar of Buddhism. He introduced the 
' system of Tantra>s called Matri Tantra-s and thereby diffused 
the teaching of Buddhism. Lochava Rinchhen Ssahpo eluci¬ 
dated Prajiia-paramita, Matri and Pitri Tantra-s and above 
ail made the Yoga Tantra-s accessible to the Tibetans. Gos 
had introduced the Samaja Guhya and spread the system of 
Nagarjuna. The great Tantrik sage Marpa taught the Guhya 
Samaja according to Pitri Tantra-s, the ritual of Mahamaya 
according to Matri Tantra-s, the ritual of Vajra-haisa and 
Sambara. By imparting instructions in several kinds of 
mysticism, he filled Tibet with learned men. These great 
Lochava-s having charged themselves with these works, Tantrik 
Buddhism opened a new era in the religious history of Tibet, 
known as the Sarma system of the later period or Sarmatanpa 
or Gyu, the same as Navya Tantra. 


Chapter II 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF NINMAPA SCHOOL 

In the beginning king Sron-tsan-gampo, himself a professor 
of Buddhism, taught his people the series of scriptures known 
as “Kyerim” and “Dsog-rim^* delivered by Chenressig. AH 
Tibet paid homage and prayed to that merciful Bodhisattva 
for protection. Sron-tsan, in whom was an emanation of 
Chenressig’s spirit, first taught the six mystic syllables, “Om- 
mani-padme-hum”, and there significations and recital. He 
invited the Indian teacher Kusara, l^ankara Brahmana, the 
Nepalese Pandit l^ilamanju and others who, having translated 
many Tantra-s, first taught the Tibetans the first principles of 
Buddhism, The accounts of the first introduction of Buddhism 
and a few Tantric works were discovered within a stone pillar 
called Ka-khol-ma, in which Sron-tsan-gampo had hid them 
for the use and benefit of posterity. 

In the fifth generation from Sron-tsan the illustrious king 
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Thi-sron invited the great Indian Pandit Santa Ratna Raksita 
who introduced the observance of the ‘'ten virtues”*® and 
Dharma which teaches the real state of the eighteen physical 
and corporal regions with the eight prohibitions*’ such as 
killing, the taking of what is not given, the commission of foul 
actions, lying, drinking, dancing and singing, and sitting on 
lofty seats. When the mighty local gods and genii** who 
delight in sin found that men were prone to virtue, they 
became enraged, and one of the most wrathful among them 
named Nen chhen-thah*® hurled a thunderbolt on the Mar- 
pori*® hill. Another frightful demi-god named Yar-lha-shanpo 
cast down the palace of Phan-than of Yarluh. The twelve 
female spirits called “Tanma” spread plagues and murrain 
all over the country. Under such circumstances thinking it 
urgently necessary, first of all to overcome these evil spirits 
and goblins, to ensure the safety of Buddhism, ^anta Raksita 
requested the king to invite Padma Sambhava the great 
Tantrik of Uddayana. Accordingly the king sent messengers 
to India to invite that illustrious sage. By his gift of fore¬ 
knowledge, knowing what was required of him, Padma Sam- 
bhava had already started for Tibet. The messengers met 
him on the way. He obliged all the evil and wicked genii 
and demons to bind themselves under solemn oaths not to 
work evil nor stand in the way of the pious. Sitting on a 
cross made of two Dorje,*^ placed on a clear space, he purified 

2G. (1) Not to commit murder. (2) Not to commit theft. 
(3) Not to commit adultery. (4) Not to utter lies. (5) Not to 
speak evil nor utter abusive language. (6) Not to talk nonsense. 

(7) Not to slander. (8) Not to be covetous. (9) Not to think on 

ir.jury. (10) Not to be averse to truth. 

27. Demons : (1) Dorje-Khadoraa. (2) Dorje-Yama-choh. 

(3) Dorje-Kuntu-ssan-mo. (4) Dorje-kik-je-tsomo. Taksint-s : 

(5) Dorje Eka netra. (fi) Dorje Pal yum. (7) Dorje Luma (Nigini) 

(8) Doije Dagyalma. 

28 These were probably the Bon-gods. 

29. Bon Demigod. 

3i), The Hill on which Poiala now stands. 

31. Vajra 
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a spot on which he built the great Vihara of Ssan-yag Migyur- 
Lhun-gyi-dubpai-tsugla-khan or the shrine of the unchanging, 
self-grown working. The king together with twenty six of his 
saintly subjects, by sitting in three kinds of yoga, became 
possessed of woiderful learning and obtained saintly power, 
perfection, and, finally, emancipation. 

The names and the exploits of the twentysix Tibetan 
Buddhists who obtained sainthood and worked with the king 
ate the following : 

(1) Nam-kha-nih.po, could mount the rays of the sun. 

(2) Sahgye-yese, could drive iion bolts into hard rocks. 

(3) Gyalwa*chhr>g yah, by transforming his head into 
that of a horse, neighed three times. 

(4) Kharchhen Ghhogyal, brought the slain to life. 

(5) Pal-ki-yesc, turned three sylvan goddesses into his 
slaves. 

(6) Pal-ki Sehge, made slaves of demons, nymphs, and genii. 

(7) Vairochana, obtained the five divine eyes of knowledge. 

(8) l^ah-dag-gyalpo, obtained Samadhi. 

(9) Yu-drun Niii po, acquired divine discrimination. 

(10) Jnana-kumara, performed miracles. 

(11) Dorjc Dufi Jem, travelled invisibly like the wind. 

(12) Yese Nan, went over to the fairy world travelling 
through the void space. 

(13) Sogpu-Lhapal (a Mongol), could catch ferocious wild 
beasts. 

(14) Na-nam-yesc, could soar in the sky like a bird. 

(15) Pal-ki Wan chhyug, could kill his enemies by the 
flourish of his fists. 

(16) Den-ma-tse Wan, obtained unfailing memory. 

(17) Ka-wa-pal-tseg, could tell the hearts of other men. 

(18) Shu-bu-pal-sch, could make water run upwards. 

(19) Khe-hu-chhug-lo, could catch a flying bird. 

(20) Gyal-wai Lodoi, raised the ghost of the dead and 
turned the corpse into solid gold. 

(21) Tenpai-namkha, tamed wild yaks of the northern 
desert. 
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(22) Qodan>wan>chhyug, dived in water like fish. 

(23) Ma-thog-rin-chhen, could crush adamant into powder 
and eat it as meal. 

(24) Pal'ki Dorje, passed through mountains and rocks. 

(25) Landod Kon-chhog, could handle thunderbolts and 
drive them away. 

(26) Gyal-wai-chhan-chhub, could sit cross-legged on 
empty space. 

There also arrived many Indian Pandits among whom 
Dharma Kirti, Vimalamitra, Buddha Guhya, Santi Garbha 
and others were eminent. Dharma Kiiti introduced the Tan- 
trik ritual of Vajra-dhatu-yoga. Vimala-mitra and others 
taught mysticism based on Buddhist Tantrikhm to their trus¬ 
ted pupils. They did not teach the principal works on differ¬ 
ential and atomic philosophy, and metaphysics generally, to 
any but one or two of their favorite pupils. Tantrik principles 
being very subtle, intricate and holy, their diffusion was very 
limited. 

The translation of some scriptural treatriscs such as Kun- 
chye Gyalpo Do-gon-du, eight series of Gy u-thul, and Dupai- 
do, Vyakarana and Upadesa were executed by Vairochana, 
Ma-nan-nub and other translators after Tantrik interpretation. 
Padma Sambhava concealed many profound religious treatises 
underneath rocks, mountains and beds of lakes, for the use of 
future generations, and afterwards retired towaids the south¬ 
western quarter called Na-yab-lin or the land of genii. From 
this it will appear that during the j*cign of Sron-tsan-gampo 
the Tantrik ^in-mapa made only a beginning, but in Thi- 
sron’s time spread widely over the country. Padma Sambhava 
was its greatest teacher, and other teachers were his pupils 
and followers. Numerous biographies of him are extant, all 
of which give different accounts of his life. Though the bio¬ 
graphy of this great teacher is worthy of being treated at large, 
yet, as numerous historians give different accounts of his life 
I refrain from writing about him. Some of the ancient writers 
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i^ri Simha, Manapura, &c. and other Bodhisattvas. 

Gan-sag-hah®® or the uninspired saints who carefully 
preserved the secrecy of their mysticism. 

Kah bab>luh>tan®® are the Lamas who obtained divine 
* 

inspiration according to former predictions in dreams, and 
therefore did not consult any teacher as usual. 

Le*tho-ter^® are the Lamas who, accidentally discovering 
some hidden scriptural treasures, became learned without any 
help from teachers or anybody else. 

Monlam-tan-gya*^ are the Lamas who by dint of their 
prayers obtained sacred light. 

The five Dhyani Buddhas being the personifications 
of the five Mana-s or divine perfections of Buddhahood are 
ideal personages. They were never born like ^akya Muni, as 
understood by many scholars of Buddhism. 

When it is said that such and such a Lama or iramana was 
the incarnation of such and such a Buddha, it is meant that 
he acquired an emanation of a portion of divine perfection so 
personified. Therefore every Buddha is a combination of 
five Divine perfection or five Dh>ani Buddha-s; for instance, 
the Tasi Lama is an incarnation of Amitabha, or the 4th 
Dhyani Buddha. 

These six are the higher order of Lamas; besides these, 
there are three which are of a practical nature. They are 
called Rin or distant order, Ne or nearer order, and Ssabmo 
or deeper otder : 

1. Rin Kahma. 2. Ne-terma. 3. Ssab-mo>dag>nan. 

The Kahma are subdivided into three classes : 

1. Gyu-thul. 2. Dupai-do. 3. Sem*chhog. 

KAHMA-GYUTHUL. 

This class spread all over *U’ Tsan and Kham, being first 

38. Gan*ssag sl^an. 

39. bKah’babs. 

40. Laa>ttkhro*gter. 

41. sMonlani'gtan'rgya. 
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founded by the Indian Pandit Vimalamitra, who handed it 
down to his pupil Rin*chhen Ghhog. Duphuh Lama was one 
of the chief leaders of this sect. One of his pupils carried it 
to Kham, and another towards Dah-beg north of Lhasa and 
upper Tsan, called Manar, and upper Ladak. Again a third 
pupil of Dophuh Lama, named Kah-dampa, erected a monaS’ 
tery on a place which was of the shape of the letter ka at the 
foot of the Mombcr mountains of the Di-chhu, the great river 
of Kham Dirgi, in consequence of which his followers were 
called Ka>thogpa Lamas. 


DUPAI-DO. 

This dogmatic sect has only two true scriptural volumes, 
Mula Tantra or Kmda-rig pai-do, and Vydkhyd Tantra or Degonpa 
Dupa. The Indian Pandit Danaraksita first taught them to 
the two Nepali Pandits named Dharrna-bodhi and Basu-dhara. 
King Ru-chhe-tsan of Brusha (Dusha) country translated them 
into the Dusha vernacular and spread them to the country of 
Thogar, upper Bactria and the Pamir. 

SEM-CHHOG. 

The sect was taught by Ron-sem Lochava who was believed 
to have been an incarnation of Pandit Kalacarya of India. 
He was a profound scholar of Buddhism^ being eminently 
versed in all the branches of sacred literature, he was unri¬ 
valled for learning in his age. There arc eight ceremonies 
prescribed tolthis sect : Jampal-ku, Padma-srun, Thugma.du- 
tsi, Yontan and Phur-pa-thindc, the five scries of ceremonies, 
by which birth in this world can be avoided; and Maroo-bo- 
tan, Mod-pa-dag-nag and Jig-tan*chhod-ten for worldly good, 
consisting purely in propitiating demons. Of the first five 
ceremonies, those of Tam-dcn and Phurpa were instituted by 
Padma Sambhava who induced king Thi-sron to invoke the 
former and his Queen to propitiate the latter. Tamden (in 
Sanskrit Hayagriva) is a Tantrik god of wrathful temper, who 
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vanquishes the demons. Phurpa is another deity who has a 
human head, and a body which is of the shape of a pin, stand- 
ing on its apex. They are generally selected by Nihma Lamas 
as their tutelary deities. 

The Tantrik ceremony of the worship of Jampal-ku and 
his attendants was instituted by Pandit Santi>garbha. This is 
the mystic representation of Mahjusii, who here loses all his 
amiable, benign and wise character, and is made to assume a 
very terrible and hideous shape, with several heads, and clasp* 
ing a woman obscenely in his arms. 

The Tantrik ceremony of Yah-dag was introduced by a 
Tantrik sage named Huhkara, and that of Du-tsi by Vimala- 
mitra. The propitiating of Mamo, Modpa-dag, Jigta- 
chhonteh and other local demons was intended by Padma 
Sambhava for the country, as they were bound by a solemn 
promise to contribute to the service of the world.^^ 

THE ORIGIN OF TERMA-WORKS. 

With a view to preserve the sacred writs that they might 
not be spoiled by water or other agencies, Padma Sambhava 
and other illustrious sages, for the use and disciplining of 
future genrations, concealed them under rocks. By their 
divine power they commended those hidden treasures to the 
care of the vanquished demons who were now made guardians 
of the land and of Dharma, and prayed that they should be 
discovered only by the pious and fortunate. They specified 
the time, name, race and signs of the discoverers in the preface 
of the books concealed, also, in mystic charactersknd language, 
where and when they might be known, on rocks and in other 

42. Formerly in Tibet, as now in Sikkim, people used to kill animals 
to appease the wrath of evil spirits who were supposed to spread plagues 
and ride men or women. They were a terror to the people. Padma 
Sambhava abolished the system of animal sacrifice for which he substituted 
meal rice and cake sacrifices called Torma. This is the origin of Buddhist 
worship with fiour cakes now so common in the Himalayan countries and 
Tibet. 
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books. Such treasures as were brought to light by men thus 
specified, were called Ter-chho or hidden treasures. There 
are accounts of the discovery of such sacred treasures taking 
place in ancient India. The uninformed only may hold that 
with the exception of the Nihma schools no other religious 
sects possess “hidden treasures;” for many illustrious Lamas 
of other sects, actuated by the same motives as Padma Sam- 
bhava, had also hid volumes of their respective creeds. There 
were also instances of many impostors, who composed works 
with foul doctrines, and, to attach importance to them, 
hid them under hollows of rocks and old trees, and after 
the lapse of a few years, themselves brought them out to 
deceive the unwary and credulous. 

The legendary biography of Padma Sambhava called 
Thanyig is the chief work from which many hints about the 
hidden religious works were drawn out by Sahgye Lama, 
Dd-chan and others which led to many valuable discoveries. 
Similar discoveries were made by other writers, about whom 
no mention was made in any of the ancient predictions. The 
greatest number of discoveries were during the reign of King 
Wahde, who at one time invited many of the discoverers to 
one place and examined their respective pretensions. The 
discoverers of hidden scriptures were not required to take 
lessons in theology from any superior or spiritual guide. The 
mere discovery of the books obtained for them immunity fiom 
pupilage. Among those who acquired celebrity by such means, 
Nimai-hodsser of GyaNtse and Guru Chhoikyi-waii-chhyug 
were the most eminent. They were the arbitrators of the 
claims of the discoverers. Nonsebar was a zealous Lama who 
discovered many volumes of hidden scriptures and established 
one hundred and eight religious institutions for the discoverers 
of which the one at Ta*thah was well-known. Among his 
discoveries were four medical works which were a great boon 
to the country, by reason of their diminishing human misery 
through their healing efficacy. 
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SSAB-MO-DIG NAii 

There were some Lamas who rose high in clerical dignity 
in this order. Some of them are said to have seen the face of 
the supreme god who taught them religion. This class is 
common to other Buddhist schools of Tibet, but it obtained 
great celebrity in the Ninmapa school. 

Of the Antittara system of the Ninmapa, the Dsog-chhenpa 
sect is by far the most important and philosophical. In fact 
it is the chief of the surviving sects of the once most flourishing 
school of Tibet and Nepal. It is well-known by the name of 
Dsog-chhenpa Lana-me-pai-gyu. Atiyoga is its distinctive 
dogma. It has three divisions : Semde, Lohde and Mahag. 

There are eighteen volumes of SEMDE scriptures out of 
which flve are attributed to Vairochana and thirteen toVimala* 
mitra. The LOl^DE scriptures, altogether nine in number, 
were by Vairocana and Pahmipham-gonpo. The Tibetan 
Lamas Dharma-boti of Jc and Dharma Sehha were the most 
distinguished among the teachaers of this theory. NIN-THIG 
or MAN-NAG-DE is the most metaphysical of the three. It 
was first taught by Vimalamitra to king Thi-sroh and to Ten* 
dsin-ssah-po of Myah. The latter founded the monastery of 
Ui-rushva, where he concealed many of his works. At his 
death he left hints respecting his works to Bron>rin>chhen-bar. 
Buddha Vajra Dharma first delivered this theory to the Indian 
Pandit Gahrab-dorje (Ananda Vajra) who left it to his pupil 
l^ri Simha from whom Padma Sambhava obtained it. 



THE LIVES OF THE PANCHHEN-RINPOCHHES 
OR TASI LAMAS 


Pari I. The Indian Incarnatians,^ 

I. SUBHUTI, THE STHAVIRA 

Subhuti was born in the city of Sravasti of a wealthy and 
accomplished Brahmana father, named Bhuti. In his former 
birth, he is said to have been a Naga from which he transmi* 
grated to man. In his youth he acquired great pioficiency in the 
six Brahmanical acts (Carj/d) and the several sciences. Follow¬ 
ing the inclinations of his former life, he resided in sandal¬ 
wood forests which were filled with innumerable serpents, 
whence he was conducted before Buddha^ by a truth-observing 
god.® He was ordained a priest by Buddha’s spiritual power.^ 
By his knowledge of the Dharma l^astra-s, he suppressed sins 
and thereby obtained the rank of an Arhat. When, by his 
fore-knowledge, he saw that in his former life he had been a 
Naga, his heart became greatly grieved. He, therefore, tau¬ 
ght morality to 500 Nagas and 500 eagles® who fed on the 
former, by converting them to the Bauddha faith. Buddha 
also had remarked that “among the galaxy of the learned, 
Subhuti shines like Venus (the Morning Star).” When Buddha 
delivered the Prajna Paramita on the top of Gridhrakuta 

1. Obtained from the works of the Indian Pandits who laboured 
in Tibet. 

2. ^akya Siinha. 

3. A Buddhist god is a Bodhisattva or Buddha. Such a god is not an 
ordinary god. 

4. Buddha said, “let him become priest’*, and he became a priest. 
His hair and beard were shaven miraculously, and a consecrated mendi¬ 
cant raiment was thrown over his person. 

5. He reconciled these two hostile races to each other. 


SCD-13 
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Parvata, Subhuti served him as chief catechist (the inquirer 
as well as the solver of doubts by reference to Buddha). 

Although, outwardly a man, yet by these means he obtai¬ 
ned the Bodhisattva perfection of the Mahayana and became 
one of the principal disciples of Buddha i^akya Sirnha. 

II. MANJuSrI KiRTI 

Mahjusri Kirti was born in the opulent city of ^ambhala 
in the north, of royal parents. His father, king Dcva Indra 
was said to have been the incarnation of the Bodhisattva l^un- 
yagarbha. His mother’s name was Kausiki. Six hundred 
and seventy*four years after the death of Buddha, according 
to Buton,* in the year 159 B. G., Manjusri Kirti ascended the 
throne of Sambhala. His sovereignty extended over hundreds 
of petty princes and a hundred thousand cities. During his 
youth he acquired great proficiency in arts, sciences and magic. 
It is recorded that within his kingdom there lived 300,510 
followers of the heretical doctrine of the MIechhas.’ Among 
these, there were many sages whose religion consisted in the 
worship of the vehicle of the sun (Nimai l^inta). Manjusri 
Kirti banished the whole infidel population from his domini¬ 
ons, but afterwards, on their embracing the sacred pitaka-^i 
he listened to their humble prayer to be permitted to return 
to their former homes. For the welfare of all living beings 
and especially of the people of Sambhala, he explained the 
Kalacakra system. At last in the year 59 B. G., bequeathing 
his throne to his son, Pundarika, he passed away from the 
world of sufierings, and entered the Sambhoga-Kaya of 
Buddhahood. 

6. Buddha died 2713 years ago or 833 B.G. according to the Gelugpa 
Chronology, called the Ka-tan system. According to the Vaidurya karpo of 
Desi-sangye Gya-mtsho, followed by A. Csoma de-Korosi, the date differs 
by forty years. I have followed the more correct system of the Amdoan 
Chronologists and, in some places, Buton. 

7. These were distinct from the Br&hmans, for a Brahmana is 
invariably called a Mutegpa which is the same as Tirthika. He is here 
called a Lalo Mutegpa. Lalo means a Mlechha or Yavana. 
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III. LEG-DAN JYAD 

This great teacher was born of a Ksatriya family in Eastern 
India to the east of Magadha. Being possessed of great na¬ 
tural talents, he very early learnt the principal systems of the 
Buddhist schools, promulgated by Nagaijuna and other Indian 
saints, and by his great knowledge of sacred literature 
became prominent among the learned. He was ordained a 
priest by Nagarjuna and wrote a commentary on the Mula 
PrajM of Nagarjuna and named it Prajnd-dipa. He reduced 
Nagarjuna’s reflections into Svatanira and thereby founded 
the second schismatical sect of the Kdadh>amika school, called 
Madhyamika Svatantra. He also found fault with Buddha 
Pala’s commentary or ilka on the Mula PrajM. There arose 
many followers of this great teacher, who greatly extended 
the Svatantra school. 

IV. ABHAYAKARA GUPTA 

Abhayakara Gupta was born in the middle of the 9th cen¬ 
tury after Christ in Eastern India near the city of Gaur.® 
When he grew up to youth, he went to the central country of 
Magadha, where he learned the five sciences and became well 
known as a pandita. It was here that he entered the priesthood. 
During his time there reigned in Magadha king Rama Pala, 
in whose palace he was appointed to conduct the religious 
ceremonies. By his modesty and liberal accomplishments he 
greatly pleased the monarch. During the first two watches of 
of the day he used to write ^astra-s. In the third watch he 
used to explain Dharma. Up to midnight, sitting in the 
Himavana cemetery, he used to propitiate his gods, and, 
during the latter part of the night, to take rest and sleep. 
One morning a Dakini disguised in a girl’s habit, approached 
him with presents of meat and wine. Abhayakara, a man of 
stern morality, did not pay any attention to her, and the 

8. Probably the eastern district of Magadha. 
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woman soon disappeared, and no one knew where she had 
gone. Afterwards he became anxious in his mind as to who 
and what she might have been, and searched for her in every 
direction, but without success. Penitent, he now confessed 
his mistake, when the selfsame girl once more made her app¬ 
earance. He asked forgiveness and prayed to be endowed 
with fore-knowledge, whereupon the divine girl, now resplen¬ 
dent in angelic beauty, thus addressed him : <‘Abhayakara, as 
in your former birth you were wanting in the faculty of discri¬ 
mination, so will you continue to be during this life also; but as 
you have confessed your error, you will obtain fore-knowledge 
during the interval between your death and re-birth. As a 
step towards its acquirement you must write many works on the 
Dharma Sastra-s.” After drawing his attention to the practice 
of constructing Mandala-s (in Tibet Kyilkhor) or the ritualis¬ 
tic circular figures of the Tantriks, she disappeared. Follow¬ 
ing the advice of this Khahdoma,^ he composed several 
commentaries,^® besides criticisms on other commentators. 
Once he visited the city of Cara Siinha, ruled by a Gandala 
king, who, a believer in the foulest-sort of heresy, was prepa¬ 
ring to make one hundred human sacrifices to his horrid god. 
Moved with compassion for the sufferings of these unfortunate 
men who were bound to the sacrificial pole, he prayed to god 
for^i their deliverance. All on a sudden a hideous Koluber 
Naga coiling round his body, extended its bood over his head. 
Th is dreadful sight so terrified the Gandala king that, at the 
request of Abhayakara, he at once set the victims free. During 
the reign of Rama Pala, under the leadership of Abhayakara, 
the sacred religion of Buddha received a fresh impulse. There 

9. Fairy or in Sanskrit Dakinl. 

10. (I) Then-wa-korsum. 

(2) Commentary on Khajor. 

(3) „ Man-nag. 

(4) „ Nema, 

(5) Sanyc-thod-pai-nam-she-mi-jigpa. 

n. The Buddhist triad or Ratna Traya. Before the Tibetans accep¬ 
ted Buddhism, they seem to have believed in the existence of God whom 
they called Kon Chhog or the chief of the rarities or rare Being. 
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were three thousand monks at the Vikramasila Vihara, and 
one thousand at Vajrasana (Buddha Gaya). At great religi¬ 
ous festivals and sacrificial occasions more than 5,000 monks 
generally assembled. Out of the one thousand monks of Vaj¬ 
rasana, 40 of the Mahayana and 200 ^ravaka-s who were 
resident members of the monastery, received their food from 
the king’s store. The ^ravaka-s were so numerous in every 
place, that at times of religious prayer-gatherings their num¬ 
ber generally exceeded 10,000. At the monastery of Odanta 
Puri there were 1,000 monks, including the members of the 
Mahayana and the l^ravaka sects. Over the former Abhaya- 
kara presided. The ^ravaka-s also venerated him for his 
great knowledge and practice of discipline (Vinaya). He wrote 
numerous works on Buddhism, several of which are said to be 
extant even to the present day. He was succeeded in the 
High-priestship by Ratnakara Isanti. King Rama Pala after 
a successful reign of 40 years abdicated the throne in favour of 
his son Aksa Pala. Abhayakara died before the abdication 
and Rama Pala deperted this life three years after it. 

In the city of Subhavati there were many hunger-stricken 
beggars whose sufferings Abhayakara allayed by giving them 
food and drink from his mendicant platter, which was mira¬ 
culously supplied from heaven. During his residence in the 
Vihara of Vikramasila, under the protection of the son of king 
Subhasri of Eastern India, ^2 Turuska war^^ took place. In 

this war Abhayakara played an important part.^^ Afterwards 
he cured many poisonous snake-bites and arrested numerous 
bandits and robbers by the spell of his manlra-s. He achieved 
many wonders, the last of which was the bringing to life a 
dead child in the great cemetery of Himavana. 

12. Eastern districts of Magadha. 

13. He invoked the Dharmapala-s (the spiritual protectors of the 
world) by making offerings and oblations. By their aid he converted his 
cornflour sacrifices into eagles which turned out the MIechha intruders 
from India. 

14. The invasion of the earlier Mohammadans under the Kaliphs 
probably. 
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Part II. The Six Tibetan Incarnations^^ 

(obtainedfrom biographies) 

V. KHUG-PA-LHAS-TSI 

This great Loehavai* was born at Ta-nag-phu a town of 
Tsah. Following the inclinations of bis former life which he 
retained in this life also^ he learned the sacred scriptures from 
Thog-mi Lochava and others. He went to India where he 
served 72 religious teachers, some of whom were most noted. 
He also learnt the Sutra-s and the Mantra s, more particularly 
the system of Tantrik ritualism called Guhya Samaja (Sah wa> 
du-pa). By these means he earned for himself the name of an 
eminent scholar. After his return to Tibet he became a saint. 
As he bad the power of seeing the celestial mansion of the 
thirty-two mystical gods, he was called Shal-ssig>pa or the 
**god-sceing recluse.** He promulgated the Guhya Samaja 
system of Tantrikism in Tibet. He had a great many pupils 
of whom four were well-versed in the Matri Tantra and 
Upadesa. Having done his utmost to further the cause of 
holy religion and the good of living beings, he passed away 
from the world in righteousness and piety. 

VI. .SAKYA PAl^piTA KUNGAH-GYAL-TSHAN” 

This eminent scholar was born at Sakya in the year 1282 
A.D. of the noble family of Sakya Jam-yah-gon. His father* 
name was Pal-chhen-hod-pa and that of his mother Ni-thi-tsam, 
and they gave him the name of Paldan-ton-dub. During his 
boyhood he learnt the Sanskrit, Lahja, Wartu (the language 

15. these Lamas did not possess any royal dignities. They may, 
therefore, be called simply Panchhen, while the title Panchben Rinpochhe 
may be reserved for the later princely Lamas. 

16. The Tibetan translators of Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures were 
called LoebSvas or Lo-tsa-va. The title Pandit is applied to an Indian 
translator or learned man or sage. 

17. In Sanskrit Xnanda Dhavaja. 
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oFBactria and Kafirstan probably) and Du-sha languages. He 
was admitted into the holy order by the venerable Tag-pa- 
gyal-tshan, who gave him the religious name of Kungah-gyal- 
tshan. From him he obtained instiuctions in the Sutra-s and 
Tantra-s. Other Pandits taught him other branches of 
science and sacred literature. By his great proficiency in the 
five great sciences, namely the mechanical arts, medicine, 
grammar, dialectics and sacred literature, as well as in the 
minor sciences of rhetoric, synonimics, poetry, dancing and 
astrology, in short, almost all the sciences, and chiefly by his 
studying and translating the theological works of the orthodox 
and the heterodox schools, he acquired the name of Sakya 
Pandita, He obtained a world-wide celebrity in India, China, 
Mongolia and Tibet. At the age of twenty-seven be went to 
the great Kashmirian Pandit ^akya J^ri, by whom he was 
ordained a priest and instructed in the Sutra-s and Mantra-s. 
On the return journey he visited Kyi-ron^* where he entered 
into disputation with a Brahmanical I^astii, called Sarnkara 
dhvaja (?), and defeated him by his logic and quoting of 
authorities. The ^astri who had staked his life, now fled by 
means of his magical powers towards the sky, but Sak)a 
Pandita by the charms of his Mantra Vidya brought him down, 
tied, and subsequently converted him to the orthodox faith 
and obliged him to promise to take the sacred vows of priest¬ 
hood. Desiring to shew the Tibetans the curious and peculiar 
religious dress of the Brahmanical priests of India, he brought 
the iSastri to Tibet in his Brahmanical dress and signs,— 
an act which gave great umbrage to the twelve demigods and 
demons who are the sworn guardians of Tibet. They killed^® 
the J^astri by making him vomit blood and tied his head to 
the pillar of the great temple of the Sakya monastery, which 
still exists. After this, Sakya Pandita received an invitation 
from the Emperor of Hor (Mongolia) whose dominion extends 

18. Kiron in Nepal 

19. The ^astri died of vomiting blood, probably caused by the 
intensity of the cold and the dryness and rarity of the air, All sorts of 
diseases are attributed to the wrath of evil spirits in Tibet. 
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to the north. He was told by his former teacher Tag-pa- 
gyal-tshan®® that there lived in Hor^i a race of men who 
differed greatly in language from the Tibetans, and who 
wore hawk like hats, and shoes resembling the snout of pigs. 
This teacher advised him not to harbour any doubts or fcais 
about the people in his mind, but to go straight to that 
country to further the cause of religion and the well-being of 
living beings, in accordance with the prophecies of old. At 
the age of thirty-threc®^ he started fiom Sakya for Hor, and 
after a tedious and protracted journey of three years, reached 
the court of Goyugan, the Emperor of the Tartars. He instruc¬ 
ted the Emperor in religion and frequently discoursed on 
religion with him. Thus the barbarians who disbelieved in 
the sacred tenets of Buddhism were converted by him. The 
Mabayana system was introduced there. 

The Naga23 princes being pacified by the beneficial 
influence of the Buddhist religion, there was plenty of rain and 
water. Maladies of men and murrain were prevented from 
raging in the country. In Hor, the people lived in plenty 
and reared much cattle. Buddhism was made as powerful as 
the sun in dispelling darkness. In the city of Gyu-ma, at the 
age of seventy, in the year 1252 A.D , in the month of Septem¬ 
ber, during the middle watch of the day, he quitted this mortal 
coil and entered the mansion of purity, solemnly escorted by 
a procession of fairies (ddkini-s). 

VIII. YUlfl-TON-DORJE 

Yun-ton-dorje was born at Gorma,^^ a place of considerable 

20. It is not clear whether Sonam-tsc and Tagpa-gyal-tshan were * 
one and the same person. 

21. Tartary or Hor includes Turkistan, Mongolia, and Manchu 

22. Illustrious Lamas cannot travel so fast as ordinary travellers do. 

23. The Naga princes are belived by all the Buddhists to have great 
power over the distribution of water and the occurrence of plagues and 
cattle diseases. 

24. I call this place Korma; although the 3rd letter of the Tibetan 
alphabet is equivalent to Sanskrit g, yet it is pronounced as k by the 
Tioetans. 
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trade near Sha*lu in the province of Tsan, in the year A.D,, 
1284 in the family of a Tantrik pricst^s ©f the race of Lan. 
In his youth, he received instruction in the mystic Nihma 
system from a learned Lama named Dub-ten Sakya Phel. 
From his seventeenth year he received instruction from many 
other Lamas®® of the Ninma school. Becoming a powerful 
charmer, he subdued the eight demigods and genii of the spi> 
ritual world. At the request of the Emperor Goyugan he 
visited China. Here he was engaged in conducting the reli¬ 
gious services and ceremonies, by which means and more par¬ 
ticularly by his moral merits he showed the path of spiritual 
liberation to others. Afterwards he returned to Tibet where 
he performed many acts of virtue. Being earnestly pressed by 
his mother, he took a wife and at the age of twentycight got a 
son. At the age of twenty-nine, seeing that worldly existence 
was illusive, he broke off the bondage and went before the 
teacher Tag-pa-shon-nu by whom he was ordained a priest 
and given the name of Dorje-pal. He also heard sermons on 
Buddhism from Rahjun-dorje, Wuton-shag, Khanpo-Ycse and 
others. He established many religious institutions, such as 
Phchpo-ri-vo-chhe, Garmo-chhojun, Tasi-jt n-kha, Chho-din, 
and Tag-gya-dorje phodan,®’ and wrote many books on the 
ancient and modern schools of Buddhism, called Nihma and 
Sarma respectively. Yugde Panchhen and others were his 
pupils. At the palace of Tag-gya-dorje, in the ninety-second 
year of his age, in the year 1376, he entered the mansion of 
rest and peace. 


VIII. KHA-DUB-GELEG-PAL-SSAN 

This illustrious scholar was born in the year A. D. 1385 at 
Dag-shuh. His father’s name was Kungah Tasi, and that of 

25. Tantrik priests are generally married. 

2G. Netan, Sakya Senge, Taton-dsijig, l§erab Bum and Chhokyon Bum. 
27. Phodah means a palace. 


SCD.14 
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his mother Pundoh-gyalmo. 

He took the sacred vows of priesthood from the learned 
sage Sehge-gyal-tshan and received the religious name of Geleg- 
pal-ssah. He obtained the title of Master of vidyd by studying 
logic and sacred literature at the monastic colleges of Sakya 
and Namrih. In the 16th year of his age he commenced a 
controversy with the celebrated Pudon Panchhen which resul¬ 
ted in file defeat of the latter. From this time Geleg-pal-ssan 
became well-known for his learning. He also learned many 
sutra-s and mantra s from Je*tsun Rehdah and other learned 
Lamas. At the age of eighteen he visited the great Reformer 
Lo-ssah Tag pa,28 from whom he heard many discourses on 
the vast and profound teachings of Buddha. On one occasion 
Tsah-khapa had remarked of Geleg pal-ssah that he (the young 
and intelligent novice) would one day prove a great promoter 
of Buddhism. From the twenty-second year of his age fora 
period of thirteen years he studied under the great Reformer 
and mistered the sutra'S and the mantras. He read the excell¬ 
ent and most learned aphorisms, and embraced the reformed 
doctrines of Tson-khapa with unbounded faith. He was invi¬ 
ted by Rabtan Kunssan, King of Gyal-tse,*® to hold a dispu¬ 
tation with the venerable Ghho je Rin-chhen. The contro¬ 
versy, however, did not take place on account of the latter 
withdrawing from the contest. Aided by the patronage of 
Tabtan he succeeded in founding the great monastery of Gyal- 
tse, which with its eighteen Tvasah (schools) still exists. At 
the age of forty-six he was exalted to the golden throne of 
Gahdan vacated by the death of the immediate successor of 
Tson-khapa. He met with great success in extending the 
Gelugpa system and thus promoting the work of reformation. 
In the fifty-fourth year of his age, in the year A. D., 1439 he 
passed away from mortal existence, to rest in the mansion of 
purity. 

20. Tson-khapa, the great reformer of Tibet. 

29. Vulgarly called Gyan-tse. At this time Tibet was ruled by many 
petty kings most of whom were called Dharma Raja-s. 
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IX. SONAM-CHHO KYI-LA]^PO 

This scholar was born in the year A. D., 1439 of humble 
parentage on the boundary of Tsah-roh. His complexion 
during childhood being very pale, his parents used to call him 
Pahu (calf). When he grew up he was taken to the presence 
of Gahdan Thipa (the great abbot of the Gahdan monastery^ 
&nd olhtt orifessors oi religion. When the abbot demanded 
his name, he said that it was Pahu. The abbot smilingly said, 
“From this day your name will be Sonarn-chhyog-kyi Lah-po 
(the Bull of Fortune) as one day you will grow to be a Lah or 
bull”. He then admitted him into his monastery. At Gah¬ 
dan, Sonam learnt the diflPerent branches of Buddhism, such 
as Abhiseka, Vyakarana, Sutra, Tantra, Meditation, Criti¬ 
cism and Upadesa. He then returned to Tsah where he got 
many pupils. By explaining to them the Dharma ^astra-s he 
obtained the title of “the lamp of religion”. Consulting his 
tutelary deities he came to know that he would be required to 
construct a bell-metal image of Buddha full one cubit high. 
He constructed many images and also built the Udih Gonpa. 
Convinced that moral discipline and purity of conduct are the 
basis of all religion, he enforced the greatest strictness in the 
behaviour of his pupils. In the latter part of his life, he sent 
sixteen of his pupils to Tasi-lhunpo and Gephcl monasteries. 
With a view to accomplish the object of his life he retired 
into solitude, where, free from the confusion and clamour 
of monasteries, from inattention and idleness, and all 
anxieties of life, he could concentrate his attention on medita¬ 
tion and study. By his great erudition, application, and 
reflection he composed many elegant aphorisms and l^astra-s. 
His tutelary deities granted him several interviews. Having 
obtained boundless Ahhijnana he could find out supernatural 
secrets. At the age of sixty-six, in the year 1505 A. D., he 
quietly passed away from this world of pain and sorrow. 

X. GYAL-WA TON-DUB 

This great scholar was born in the year A. D. 1505 at 
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Lha-khu>phu*pen>sa situated on the north bank of the great 
river Tsanpo, near the famous monastery of Chamalih, in the 
district of Da-gya in west Tsah. His father Sonam Dorje, and 
mother Jomkyi belonged to the family in which some of his 
illustrious predecessors were born. No sooner was the child 
born than it manifested its compassion for the misery of all 
unborn and migrating living beings, by uttering the six mystic 
syllables “Om-raa-ni-padme-hum/’ at which uncommon 
occurrence the inmates of the house, with wonder thinking 
that the infant must be some saint or divine personage, gave 
it the name Gonpo-kyab. From his childhood, Gonpo*kyab 
had been fond of solitude. He is said to have seen the faces of 
Buddha and Tsoh-khapa, from whose hands he received bene¬ 
diction. When only eight years old, he saw in a vision, that, 
dressed in a white satin tunic and adorned with precious gems, 
he sat with a bell and a dorje in his hand on the disc of the 
full moon which rose refulgent from the top of the Segri moun¬ 
tain, and that the sound of the ringing of the bell filled the 
world. At the age of eleven he became a pupil of Je Tag-pa 
Ton-dub, abbot of Lha-tse monastery, from whom he received 
the vows of priesthood and the religious name of Lo-ssah Ton- 
dub. He also heard sermons on Kalacakra, Bhairava, and 
the Bodhisattva Marga. He received instructions in the 
^utra-s, Mantra-s and the system of mysticism called Guhya- 
samaja. Thereafter coming to Tasi lhunpo he became a pupil 
of the abbot Lo-ssah-she-hen in logic, but soon becoming dis¬ 
gusted with his subtle but trifling and useless system he gave 
up his connection with his teacher. At the age of seventeen 
he became a pupil of the sage Chhokyi Dorje and fully 
mastered the volume of precepts called Gahdan Nen-gyud. 
Afterwards returning to Tsan he resided at the temple of 
Pamachen near the Panam Chomolha-ri.®® Here his teacher 
the sage shewed him the volume of illusive mysticism. Lo-ssan 
composed four volumes of Nen-gyud, (pleasing Tantra-s). 

30. The Chomolhari mountain, from which the river Panam or 
Pena-nyan-chhu takes it rise and, flowing by Gyan-tse and Panamjon, 
empties itself in the Tsanpo near Shiga-tse, 
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During his residence at the castle of Ta-gyu-dorje he acquian- 
ted himself with the terminology and signification of the 
classical writings both in the melodious Sanskrit and the insi¬ 
pid Tibetan. In this manner when his life and sainthood 
were uniformly onward, at the age of sixty-five, in the year 
1570, he passed away from mundane suffering. 

GEDUN DUB,31 THE FOUNDER OF THE MONASTERY 

OF TAl^I LHUNPO 
( One of the Grand Lamas of Lhasa ) 

This great Lama was born in the year A. D,, 1391 at a 
place called Gun ru in the Dok-pa^® country between Sakya 
and Tasi-lhunpo. His mother’s name was Jomo namkyc, and 
his father’s Gonpo-dorje. They gave him the name of Pema 
Dorje. Unlike other children, he was very handsome and of 
an amiable and pleasing disposition. When a child he used 
to collect around him a number of childien of his age, and 
talk to them gravely, as if he were their religious teacher. His 
sports consisted only in making images of Buddhas, erecting 
chhorten, shrines, altars and vihara-s. By his command his 
playmates used to raise stone, piles as if to repair the school 
walls. He seldom engaged in such sports as other children 
delighted in. At the age of seven he entered the Narthan 
monastery, where he prosecuted his studies up to the fifteenth 
year of his age. Within this period he learnt the Tibetan, 
Hor (Tartar), Chinese, Wartu and Lanja^s (ancient Buddhist 
Sanskrit) languages. In his fifteenth year he was admitted 
into the holy order by Dobpa-serab, abbot of Narthan, and 
given the name of Gedundub-pal, He now acquired great 
proficiency in grammar, polite learning, poetry, arithmetic 
and other sciences, and also became well acquainted with the 

31. The title of Gyal-wa Rin-po-chhe was then not applied to the 
grand Lamas of Lhasa. They held the position of high priests only. 

32. The mountainous portions of Tibet, are inhabited by the 
shepherds and yakheds who are called Dokpa. 

33. Ranja of the Nepalese. 
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Sutra-8 and Tantra-s. At the age of twenty he took the vows 
of priesthood at the hands of the same abbot, and became 
famed for his strict observance of Vinaya or moral discipline. 
By his perseverance and assiduity he became an attentive 
iravaka, a powerful thinker, and an excellent meditator. 
Unmindful of his personal convenience and temporal aggran¬ 
disement, and always thoughtful of furthering the cause of 
religion and the well-being of living beings, he went at the 
age of twenty-five to the province of U’ to see the great refor¬ 
mer Tsoh khapa, from whom he received much religious ins¬ 
truction, and who was greatly pleased with his conduct. Gedun- 
dub also received religious instruction from the two great 
Buddhist scholars Semba shhenpo Kun-ssah and the venerable 
^erab-seiige. Being well-acquainted with theology and medi¬ 
tative science he performed many religious ceiemonies and 
observances for the good of all living beings. At the age of 
thirty-six he returned to the Tsah province where his reputa¬ 
tion as a great scholar in theology, disputation and sacred 
literature was unrivalled. At the age of forty-three he cons¬ 
tructed an exquisitely fine image of Buddha Maitreya in the 
vihara of Khudensa. At the age of fifty-six he was directed in 
a vision, by Paldan Lhamo (the goddess !§ri Devi), to estab¬ 
lish a religious institution. Accordingly he founded the great 
monastery of Tasi-lhunpo and furnished it richly with images 
and books,—an act which greatly extended the Buddhist faith. 
In the latter part of his life, labouring under pressure of spiri- 
tual business, he succeeded in constructing several thousands 
of images of Buddha, Maitreya, Tara, and the Bodhisattvas, 
besides working a gigantic piece of tapestry. His reverence 
for the congregation and devotion to the Triad was immense. 
He wrote five large volumes of commentaries on the Sutra-s 
and Mantra-s. He is said to have held communion with his 
tutelary deities, such as Bhairava, Tara, Sarasvati, Maiiju- 
ghosa and I^ri Devi, from whom he occasionally received 
prophecies. The purity of his morals made him adored by 
gods and men. At the age of eighty-four, in the year A. D., 
1478 on the morning of the 12th month he was delivered 
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from mundane existence. Amidst showers of flowers and 
music of cymbals and drums he was conducted before Maitreya 
the regent of Sukhavati, the paradise of the Buddhists. 

PAN-GHHEN LO-SSAi^.GHHO-KYI-GYAL.TSHAN.^* 

The important town of Lhen, containing 600 families, is 
situated on the confines of Tsan-roii. It was in the house of a 
wealthy noble of this town, where formerly many illustrious 
Lamas were born, that in the year 1569 A. D., Ghho-kyi 
Gyal-tshan was born. His father’s name was Pon-tshan-tsherin 
Paljor and that of his mother Tso-chan. The Abbot Tshem-ta 
named him Ghho-gyal-paldan-ssahpo. Even in his childhood 
he is said to have given many proofs of his wonderful memory: 
while only three years old he was found able to recite the 
Mmju-hl-ndma-nidhi. At the age of thirteen he was initiated 
into the holy order by Kha-dub-yese and given the name of 
Ghho-kyi Gyal-tshan. Under the tutorship of this Lama, he 
learnt the mystical worship called Guhya-samaja. At the age 
of fourteen he was placed at the head of Wch-gon monastery. 
He propitiated Yah-chen»ma, the goddess of learning, for 
seven days, at the end of which he saw her face, and welcomed 
her by singing seventeen hymns. The goddess in return pre¬ 
sented him with a cup of gem-like fruits, by virtue of which 
divine gift, within the course of a month, he learnt by heart 
five volumes of Tsonkhapa’s precepts. During this period, 
one night, he saw in a vision the image of Buddha, as high as 
a mountain, shining with the brightness of myriads of suns, 
and approaching him to confer benediction. At the age of 
seventeen he entered the Thosamlih college of Tasi-lhunpo, 
where he studied psychology and logic, and obtained the high 
degree of Master of learning. At the age of twenty-two he 
was ordained priest by Pan chhen Yar-phel. In the latter 
part of the same year, he went to U’ to visit the sacred images. 
Here he saw several happy and auspicious omens. Going to 


34, First Pan-chhen Rin-po-chhe. 
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Gahdan he disputed with the learned in argunrscntative science, 
and secured for himself a world-wide celebrity. At the age 
of thiry-one he was raised to the sacerdotal chair of Tasi- 
Ihunpo, during his tenure of which he ably turned the vsheel 
of Dharma to promote the diffusion of the sacred religion. 
He was the first to introduce the annual prayer^fair at Tasi- 
Ihunpo, excuted twenty-three satin embroidered pictures, 
numerous tapestries, paintings and copper and clay images. 
He richly furnished the recluses* monasteries with religious 
necessaries. He ordained afterwaids the Dalai Lama Yon-ton 
Gya-tsho into the priesthood and taught him the Ka’acakra 
ritualism. As a punishment for their internal dissensions, he 
employed the monks of Tasi-lhunpo in erecting three lofty 
chhorten within the monastery walls. He entertained the 
monks of Sera Dapuh and Gahdan several times, distributing 
gold pieces among them. At the invitation of the Raja of 
Guge he visited upper Tibet. At the age of forty-four he 
applied to the collected body of monks to be permitted to 
retire from the abbotship of Tasi-lhunpo, but their earnest 
entreaties dissuaded him from the resolve. After the death of 
the Dalai Lama, the Gelugpa church having waned greatly, 
he was invited to Lhasa where the Synod of the Lamas under 
the presidentship of the abbots of Sera and Dapuh appointed 
him to the pontifical throne of Gahdan, which high office he 
meritoriously filled. During his incumbency there arose 
a quarrel between the southern Mongolians and the Tibetan."*, 
which ended in the invasion of Tibet by Thihgirtho, the 
nomad king of Khokhonur.^® Thihgertho’s armies slew 500 
Tibetan soldiers. The armies of Tsah and U’ consisting of 
nearly 100,000 soldiers assembled at the foot of Chagpori in 
the suburbs of Lhasa. Immense hordes of nomad warriors 
reinforced Thihgir-tho’s armies which were thus enabled to 
besiege the Tibetans and cut off their supplies. Unable to 
bear the sight of the distress of his countrymen, Chho-kyi- 
gyal-tshan sued for peace and delivered his country from the 


35, ICho-kho-nur. 
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hands of the enemies by the payment of a large quantity of 
gold and silver. At the age of fifty>three he initiated and sub¬ 
sequently ordained to the priesthood the successor incarnate 
of Yonton-gya*tsho. It was during this period that he depu¬ 
ted Se*chhen-chho-je to the court of Thai-tsuh-bogto-khan,^* 
the first of the Manchu Emperors of China, praying him to 
assume the protectorship of Tibet. The Emperor gladly ac¬ 
cepted the offer and sent him return presents of great value 
and rarity. Counting from the Emperor Shunchi, his son and 
successor, all the Emperors adhered to the Gelugpa church. 
This wise step which was calculated to save Tibet fiom the 
hands of the fierce and bloodthirsty Mongols, proved a 
failure; for, a few years after, the warlike Gusri-kban, the son 
and successor of Thihgir-tho invaded Tibet, dethroned all the 
petty princes of Tibet, of Tsah and U’, and brought all its 
eighteen provinces under his single sway. He greatly admi¬ 
red the vast learning and moral purity of Chho-kyi-gyal-tshan, 
whom he afterwards appointed his spiritual guide. Chho-kyi- 
gyal-tshan immediately before his death received an embassy 
from the Emperor of China, which brought him a letter written 
in gold and many precious and choice presents. It was the 
noble and generous conqueror Gusri-khan who made a pre¬ 
sent of the sovereignty of Tibet to the fifth Gyalwa Lo-ssah 
Gya-tsho, thenceforth called Dalai Lama. 

Besides delivering Tibet from many political vicissitudes 
and clerical crises, he did a great many acts of social and 
religious utility. He wrote five volumes of sacred aphorism, 
and introduced the Kham-tshan.^^ He classified the monks 
into orders. He received into monkhood more than 50,000 
novices, and performed the ceremony of final ordination over 
nearly 100,000 monks. His charities amounted to 3 lakhs of 
gold sans, or 18 millions of rupees.*^ Among his spiritual 

36. The Emperor Shu-chi. 37. System of national Hostels. 

38, A gold sah is equal to Rs. 60. 
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sons, the 1st and the 2nd Dalai Lamas were the most eminent; 
and among his lay-pupils, mostly princess and nobles of the 
country, Gusri-khan was the most renowned. At the age of 
ninety-three, at 12 A M., on the 10th of the 2nd lunar 
month, in the year 1662 A. D., he passed away from this 
world, after a glorious and most successful career, one of 
Tibet*s most illustrious personages. The Chhyag-jo*® ofTasi- 
Ihunpo and the rich patrons of religion in Tibet conjointly 
subscribed Rs. 600,000 (10,000 sans) to erect a gilt copper-roo¬ 
fed tomb over his remains. 

LO-SSAN YE-SE-PAL-SSAN-PO 

This Lama was born of a high and noble family of Thab- 
gyal in a village of some importance in the province of Tsan. 
His father’s name was De-chhen-gyalpo and his mother’s 
i^erab Dolma. Being at once recognized as the incarnation of 
the late Pan-chhcn, he was conducted to Tasi-lhunpo in great 
pomp and procession, on the anniversary of the emancipation 
of Tsohkhapa, on the 25th of the 10th lunar month. He easily 
learnt to read and write, and from the Dalai Lama Lo- 
ssah-gya-tsho, he received the vows of monkhood and the 
name of Lo-ssah-yese. After his return to Tasi-lhunpo, he 
was made the president of the grand prayer-meeting called 
Tsho-chhen. Even in his boyhood he won by his amiable and 
engaging behaviour the affection and reverence of all men. 
He heard many of the Dalai Lama’s sermons. At the age 
of twenty, he was ordained by Kon-chhog Gyal-tshan. At the 
age of thirty-two he sent a congratulatory deputation to Pekin. 
The Emperor in reply addressed a letter to him inviting him 
to Pekin, but he begged to be excused for fear of small-pox. 
At the age of thirty-five he gave the vows of priesthood to the 
incarnation of the Dalai Lama and named him Lo ssah Rin- 
chhen. At the age of forty he ordained him to the priesthood, 
but this Dalai having died shortly after, an incarnation was 
discovered who received at his hands the vows and the nameof 
39. Treasures, 
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Lo‘Ssan KaUssan. Inthe^ear 1713, he received a lettei vrittenin 
gold in three different languages—Tibetan, Mongol and Man- 
chu—from the Emperor of China couched in friendly terms. 
The Imperial seal-keeper Ja-sag Lama accompanied the Envoy, 
carrying with him the Imperial Insignia and a large Thamka 
or golden seal in which was incribed the title Pan-chhen Eite- 
ni.^® The Panchhen Rinpochhe returned a suitable reply with 
excellent presents for the Emperor. He subsequently ordaiiied 
the 3rd Dalai, Kal-ssah Gya-tsho, and the grand Imperial 
Lama of Pekin, Ghah-kya Rmpo Dorje*^, and taught them 
sacred literature. By the faithful assistance of king Lha-sjah 
ofTsah, Tsherin Ton-dub of Juhgar and Pese-ba-dur,^* the 
exertions of this Panchhen in promoting the cau.^e of human 
good bore excellent fruits. In the year 1728 the Empercr send 
Ali-ha Ampan to settle the boundary between U* and Tsah. 
It was at this time when the kingdom of Tibet was about to 
fall into the hands of prince Sonam-top-gye, after the abdi¬ 
cation of king Miwan Pholha, that the Imperial Commissio¬ 
ners requested the Panchhen Rinpochhe to accept the sover¬ 
eignty of all the provinces of Tibet lying between Kharnbala 
and Kailasa mountain. The Panchhen declined the offer 
several times on the plea of old age. 

He said that the government of so large a country and 
its responsibilities were too great for him to undertake, 
and that he would content himself with his ancient 
possessions. But the Commissioners insisted on his accep¬ 
tance, saying the Imperial mandate could not be disobeyed. 
He, therefore, consulted the then nominal king of Tibet, as 
to whether his compliance with the Emperor’s commands would 
not clash with his interests. The king who was a pious prince 
advised him to accept the offer. The Panchhen, therefore, 

40. £r-te-ni is Mongolian, and is equvalent to Rin-po-chbe in Tibe¬ 
tan or Ratna in Sanskrit. Pan is an abbreviation of Pa ndita, and Chhen 
means great in Tibetan. 

41. Called Changay Lama by Bogle. 

42. In Mongolian Bahdur means a warrior or hero. Bahdur is 
probably the same as the Hindustani Bahadur. 
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assumed the soverignty of the whole of Tibet lying to the west 
ofPanam, including the districts of Lha^tse^ Phun>tsholin 
57dmrih, Jonkha, Ki>ron, Nari>kor>sum, and relinquished the 
possession ofPhari, Gyal-tsc, Yar-do*tsho, and other places 
to the government of Lhasa. He wrote eighteen volumes of 
sacred hymns and precepts. The number of monks that re¬ 
ceived the vows from him was very great. Thus devoting his 
life to the good of humanity and living beings he departed 
from this world at the age of seventy five, on the 5th of the 
8th lunar month. \ tomb with a gilt copper dome, like that 
of bis predecessor, but somewhat larger, was erected to his 
memory at a cost of 12,000 sans or Rs. 720,000. 

PAN GHHEN LO-SSAI^ PALDAN-YE-^E." 

This great soverign Lama was born at Tasi-tse, a village 
ofShan*^ in Tsan. His father, named Tsan*lha, was distin¬ 
guished for his wisdom, courage and frankness. His mother 
Jom-kyi was an honest and good natured woman. Pre¬ 
vious to his birth there appeared to his father in a vision a 
golden chhorten, glittering with lustre, and his mother saw in 
a vision Panchhen Lo-ssan Yese presenting her with a life- 
reviving vessel and some consecrated pills. There appeared 
rainbows, refulgent with five variegated hues in all directions, 
five yellow flowers growing out of a single calyx and corn bea¬ 
ring five pods and three ears. All men were singing and danc¬ 
ing with spontaneous mirth and joy. Amid such auspicious 
and happy prognostics, at dawn, on Saturday, the llth of the 
11th lunar month, in the year 1737, Panchhen Paldan Ye-se was 
born. The extreme fairness of his person, and above all his 
lovely face attracted the notice of all men. At the end of the 
2nd month the child lisped om mani.*^ As he grew up, he 
was observed to delight at the sight of the monks of Tas-ilhun- 

43. This is abridged from the Nam-thar, or biography erf Paldan- 
Yc-Se, written in Tibetan in two volumes containing 20C0 pages. 

44. Name of a district. 

45. The sacred Vija of the Buddhist as well as of the Brahmai^a^. 
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po. Whenever he saw an Acarya (Indian Buddhist) he 
used to say Bhala, Bhala.** Sometimes holding the dorje and 
bell and at other times with joined palms, he used to sit in a 
pensive mood, as if to read or write. He was never known to 
delight in or amuse himself with ordinary and vain sports like 
other vulgar boys. When only three years old, he was found 
continually engaged in worshipping a bright and handsome 
image of Buddha. The fame of this wonderful child reached 
Tasi-lhunpo, when the Don-fier Lo-ssah Tsoh>du was assured 
by many of the reappearance of the soul of the late Panchhen 
in the person of the said child. Accordingly, he equipped 
himself with some of the personal properties of the late Pan¬ 
chhen Rinpochhe, such as the rosary, dorje, and bell, the 
articles used in consulting gods, mixed with several imitation 
sets, and arrived at Tasi-tse. On being subjected to the 
ordeal of finding out the real properties, the princely child 
easily and unerringly picked out all that belonged to the late 
Panchhen, and moreover called Don-ner by his name, though 
he had never heard it before. This excellent manner of 
acquitting himself established beyond doubt the identity of 
his soul with that of the .late Panchhen. The princely 
child, now four years old, was therefore, brought to Tasi- 
lhunpo with great pomp and procession. The Dalai Lama 
Kalssan Gya-tsho gave him the name of Lo-ssan Paldan Ye-se. 
On this occasion the Emperor of China, most of the Mongo¬ 
lian princes, the Taranatha Lama of Khalkha, the govern¬ 
ment of Lhasa with its dependent chiefs, and the three great 
monasteries of Sera, Dapun and Gahdan sent him innumerable 
presents of various sorts. About this time a shower of flowers 
fell from the sky, which glittered with many a rainbow and 
conical halo of light. The atmosphere was laden with sweet 
fragrance. On a background of variegated clouds, the shapes 
of a lion, a tiger, an elephant, ahorse and a man under a 
canopy of radiance, surrounded by innumerable flags, were 
manifest to the eyes of all. During the sixth year of his age 
he was carefully instructed in aphorisms and mysticism by his 
46. In ordinary Hindi meaning “Good”, “very good”. 
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chief spiritual minister Lo-ssah Yon-dsin,*’ from whom he 
received the vows of monkhood when only seven years old. 
In the 10th lunar month of the same year he took his scat on 
the chair in the grand worship hall. On this occassion also, 
the Emperor of China, the Dalai Lama, the king of Tibet 
Miwah Sonam-tob and the different Mongol princes sent him 
presents, which amounted to more than 30,000 pieces of 
horse-hoof shaped silver, 5.000 gold sans, 10,000 pieces of 
satin, and 20 porters^ loads of precious stones, such as tur¬ 
quoises, corals, cat’s-eycs, onyx, amber, and pearl : so that 
Tasi-lhunpo overflowed with riches. The young Panchhen 
gave sumptuous dinners to all the monasteries of U’ and Tsah 
about 700 in number and distributed alms consisting of silver 
pieces to all the monks. At the age of eleven he came to 
Lhasa to visit the Dalai Lama. Although he received instruc¬ 
tion in the ^astra-s from the Dalai, yet he was seated on the 
right hand side on a throne as high as the Dalai’s own. After 
a short stay at Lhsa he returned to Tsan. At the age of fifteen 
he again visited Lhasa, heard some of the sermons of the 
Dalai Lama, made offering to the two sacred images of 
Aksobhya and Gautama, entertained the Sera, Dapuh and 
Gahdan monasteries with the tea and soup meal and distribu¬ 
ted a great deal of money for charitable purposes. At the age 
of twenty he visited Lhasa a third time and received ordination 
to the priesthood from the Dalai Lama Kal-ssan Gya-tsho. 
This time his great liberality in religious donations and 
endowments, offerings to the sacred shrine, and alms of a 
silver san (Rs. 2|) to each of the monks of Sera, Dapuh, 
Gehdan, Potala, Radih and various other monasteries, num- 
bering 118 in U’ and 370 in Tsah, made his name famous far 
and wide. There were few beggars who did not partake of 
his bounty. He also spent immense sums of money in ad¬ 
ministering medicines to the sick. The twenty-first year of the 
Panchhen’s age was inaugurated by the advent to Ta^i-Ihunpo 
of Ghahkya Rinpo chhe, the Emperor’s spiritual guide, the 

47. His name is Dorje-dsin-pa, the Vajradhara or the holder of 
the Thunderbolt. 
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greatest of the Imperial high priests of the celestial Empire, to 
see the Viceregent of Buddha in the person of the Panchhen 
Rinpochhe. He made innumerable kinds of presents among 
which the following were the principal ones : 6 rosaries of 
pearls, coral and amber, 20 horse-hoof silver plates, 100 suits 
of Tartar robes of the very best China satin and numberless 
scarves. Ghankya Rinpochhe stayed at Tasi-lhunpo for seve¬ 
ral months, and received from the Panchhen lessons in the 
Suira-s and Tantra-s. In the year 1759 the Panchhen Rin¬ 
pochhe sanctified the golden tomb of the late Dalai Lama, 
whose soul was reported to have appeared in the person of the 
child. At the special request of Emperor, he visited Lhasa. 
On examination he found that the incarnation was unmis- 
takeably genuine, and gave him the name of Lo^ssan Jampal 
Gya-tsho. After lavishing alms on the various monasteries be 
returned to Tasi-lhunpo. Three years afterwards he again 
visited Lhasa to place the young Dalai on the throne of Potala. 
He commemorated the occasion by giving grand dinners to 
the temporal and spiritual lords of the country. The amount of 
gold and silver expended on this occasion could not be estima¬ 
ted. During the return journey to Tasi-lhunpo he visited 
Gyal-tse monastery of which place he richly endowed. At 
Tasi-lhunpo he administered the vows of monkhood to several 
thousand novices. At the age of twenty-eight he visited Lhasa 
and initiated the young Dalai Lama into the priesthood. In 
the year 1766 he received a deputation from the Emperor of 
China, consisting of Asakhan Kwan Ampan, the keeper of 
the grand seal Nag-wan Paljor, a 3rd grade mandarin Khi-ya- 
thelen, together with twenty other officials. They brought 
him the Emperor’s letter written on thirteen gold tablets, 
each an inch thick, 3 inches broad and about 20 inches 
long. The following are the contents of the letter : 

“The commands of the all-powerful Hwan^* (Emperor) 
derived of old from heaven, extend over all the world. The 
four great oceans alone encompass the reign of his excellent 
laws which are essential for the wellbeing and happiness of 
48. A Gbineie word. 
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mankind. Throughout all the quarters in all ages, the fame 
of Hwan's merciful and generous protection is proclaimed. 
He adores and venerates the sacred creed of the yellow hat of 
sublime precepts, whose saints, prc*cminently holy in the 
moral virtues, have toiled according to the canonical rules. 
Thou, O precious Panchhen ! having fully comprehendtd 
the teachings of that sacred creed, siltest over the head of the 
Dalai Lama. Thy illustrious predecessor has obtained sain* 
thood. Thou, too, during this sojourn in the world by the 
observance of discipline and moral rectitude, shouldst obtain 
sanctity. Till now thou hast grown more exalted. By this 
grant of a golden diploma and seal the all-powerful Hwah 
respectfully appoints thee to the dignities and offices of the 
spiritual ancestors, to be the sovereign spiritual and temporal, 
of the great province of Tsan. For the propagation of the 
sacred religion over all the earth, and for the spread of thy 
holy fame far and wide^ thou wilt as of old have a general 
authority over all Tibet. Vouchsafe the blessing of thy mercy 
and prayers over us in this central dominion ! The 4th day 
of the 1st winter month, in the 30th year of the reign of the 
Emperor Ghhih-Luh^® (of Nam-kyoh or celestial protector).** 
To this the Panchhen returned a dignified reply. In the 
year 1770 he was invited to Lhasa to supervise the education 
of the young Dalai Lama. This time also he lavished his 
bounties over the monks and the beggars of the country. '<In 
the year 1771 he received an embassy from the Duk-desi (Deba 
Raja) of Bhutan named Shidar (bShi dar) which brought 
him presents of some value. The Panchhen in return deputed 
one of his secretaries to Bhutan with a letter of advice. Being 
informed to the misconduct of the Deba Raja towards the 
Ghatika Raja (RajS of Cooch Behar) whose territories had 
been invaded by the Bhutanese and who had himself been led 
in chains to the capital of Bhutan, the Panchhen sent a 
messenger to Bhutan urging the immediate release of the 
captive RSjl. The Deba wrote him to say that he (the Deba) 
implicitly obeyed the command of the Lama by at once setting 
. 49. In English works on China he is called Kyen-lung. 
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the Raja at liberty. The receipt of this letter greatly delighted 
the Panchhen. In the meantime the armies of the Ghatika 
RSja had applied for help from the owner of Bahgala (Warren 
Hastings), who having espoused the Ghatika Raja’s cause,*® 
made certain proposals to the Deba, to which the latter did 
not agree. This difference gave rise to something like a war 
between the Lord of Bahgala and Deba Shidar. It resulted in 
disasters being brought upon the Deba and in the occupation 
of a portion of his territory by the Lord of Bahgala. To avert 
this calamity, Deba Shidar applied for mercy and intervention 
to this quarter,®^ at which the Panchhen, unable to bear the 
miseries of a large number of affl cted people, sent a Deputy 
to the Court of the Lord of Bahgala, entreating him to forgive 
the Deba Raja his misconduct, to restore him his territories, 
and to put an end to further hostilities. Pleased with the 
mild and pacific tone of the letter, the Lord of Bahgala at 
once complied with the Panchhen’s requests. Thus by dis¬ 
pelling the causes of rancour and quanel between the two 
powers, he established amity and peace, the direct conse¬ 
quence of which was the establishment of an unrestricted 
commercial intercourse between the different nations”. 

With a view to make offerings and oblations to the great 
Bodhisattva at Dorje-dan,®^ to the sacred cavern of Gaya- 
gaurl, to the great city of Prayaga, and the great river 
Nairahjana (now called Lilajan or Phalgu), he despatched to 
India Tuh-rampa of Doh-tse Lo-ssah-tsherih,®® and three 
Lamas together with nine young monks. The three Lamas, 
being unable to stand the excessive heat of the country, 
perished on the way. The Tibetan travellers had to encounter 
many difficulties and fears arising from the immense distance 

50. Raja of Cooch Bchar. 51. Tibet. 

52. Dorje-dan means Vajrasana or the diamond seat of Buddha at 
Buddha Gay&. 

5^3. A town of considerable size near Gyal-tse. It is well known for 
being the spot where the spiritual prime minister usually takes his birth. 
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of the journey, the burning heat of the country, the venomous 
serpents, the wild and ferocious animals, and more especially 
from the bands of robbers that infested the country at large; 
and to crown their troubles, the princes of the frontier states 
had stationed guards to stop foreign intercourse. Yet, depen¬ 
ding on the efficacy of the blessing of their spiritual Lord,®* 
they succeeded in accomplishing their object. On declaring 
that they were the Tasi Lama’s priests, sent on pilgrimage, 
the RajE s of the frontier states did not molest them. On the 
other hand they received friendly assurances and warm recep¬ 
tions from the different classes of people in India. The 
Bhupai of Varanasi (now called Kasi), named Chete Sing 
Bahadur,®® to whom they carried the Panchhen’s letter, gave 
them a cordial reception. He kindly provided the travellers 
with passports and letters, patent which enabled them to travel 
in wooden conveyances,®® as respectable parties. The same 
prince, having furnished them with convoys, they reached 
Dorje-dan in a fortnight from Varanasi. At Dorje-dan they 
made grand offerings and performed divine services of five 
kinds before the image of the Maha Bodhisattva, and paid 
reverence to the Tirtha-dharas. and l^ivarddhi. They gave 
dinners to priests, beggars and other men. At this time, hear¬ 
ing that the Mahaguru Tasi Lama’s offerings had reached 
Dorje-dan, people from different quarters assembled near the 
spot to see the sight. 

These spectators, full of faith, joining their palms, paid 
homage to the Supreme dispenser of mercy according to their 
own religious persuasions. They also made presents of edibles 
and various sorts of articles to these Tibetan worshippers. 
The travellers, having made their offerings at other important 
places of pilgrimage, arrived before the Prince of Varanasi, 
who, according to the Mahaguru’s commands, conducted 
religious services at the Buddhist shrine of Varanasi. He 
showed much hospitality and kindness to these Oelohs®' with 

54. I^nchhen Rinpochhe. 

55. Cbait-sing, the Raj& of Benares. 56. Palanquins. 

57. Buddhist priests in Tibet are called GeloA (Skr. Bhikjfu). 
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readiness and pleasure. At last, in order to pay homage to 
the MahSguru Tali Lama, Chete Sing Bahadur deputed his 
general Lala Kasmiii Mall and two of his officers, Gusankshi* 
puri and Sopa-ram, to Tasi-lhunpo. Accompanying the 
Gelons they safely arrived before His Holiness. The account 
of the successful termination of this perilous pilgrimage, the 
offerings and oblations made to the sacred places and shrines, 
the hospitality of the natives of India, Chete Sing Bahadur's 
cordial reception of the monks and more particularly the 
arrival of the Indian ettvoys, with presents and letters, 
transported His Holiness with joy. Chete Sing’s letter which 
was written in Nagari, when translated into Tibetan, ran 
thus : 

<<To the most precious and exalted personage, the all* 
knower who sits like the parent of all living beings that inhabit 
the region encompassed by the heaven and earth. 

“We are in receipt of your favour, the perusal of which 
has afforded us as much pleasure as could be derived from 
an actual meeting. The enclosure consisting of satin and 
gold has been placed by me on the crown of my head as the 
best of blessings. In accordance with your request, 1 arranged 
for the comfortable journey of the Geloh-s sent hither by you. 
They visited all the important shrines and places of pilgrimage, 
such as Dorje-dan, Prayaga and others. I provided them 
with letters of recommendatian and passports as required by 
them, by means of which they travelled from place to place, 
well received by all men. After fulfilling their mission they 
have returned here. The bearer of this letter Lala Kasmiri 
Mall is my faithful minister and general. 1 entreat you to 
be kind to him as well as to his companions, Gusankshi-puri 
and Sopa*ram, who are also ray favorite and trustwoiihy ser* 
vants. Every act of kindness and benevolence rendered to 
them will be gratefully acknowledged by me. I also entreat 
you to bless me now and then with your kind favours. We 
shall also send letters to your Holiness. All news about this 
quarter will be communicated to you by my minister General 
K&lmirl Mall and the GktloA-s. This letter of mine written 
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in Nagar! I despatch with the accompanying presents^ consist* 
ing of a model temple of the Maha-6odhi*Manda of Dorje* 
dan, an excellent watch studded with precious stones, a 
mirror, tusks of elephant,(jade) and many other curious 
articles.*' 

His Holiness was exceedingly pleased with these presents 
and expressions. On the 11th of the 10th lunar month a 
gentleman, named Bogle Saheb (George Bogle), with a small 
retinue arrived in Tibet from Bangala (Bengal). After making 
presents which consisted of many curious articles of glass and 
toys, he solicited an interview with His Holiness. He was 
well received, admitted into the hall of audience and seated 
on a state cushion. After tea was served, His Holiness and 
Bogle Saheb conversed together on different topics in the 
Nagar! language. On the day of the full moon of the same 
month, Bogle Saheb's party were entertained at a grand 
dinner and received many presents. The Panchhen often 
entered into long discourse with Bogle Saheb and evinced 
great delight at his answers and questions. His Holiness’s 
kind attachment to Bogle Saheb resembled that of a spiritual 
guide to his disciple or of a Lama to his almsgiver. An account 
of his conversation with Bogle Saheb, and bis correspondence 
with the Lord of Bangala will be found elsewhere. On the 
7th of the 3rd month of the following year, after a residence 
of five months in Tibet, Bogle Saheb accompanied by Dagdor 
Saheb (Dr. Hamilton) and retinue, after attending a dinner 
given by His Holiness, started for Bangala. Making the usual 
salutation by prostrating themselves before His Holiness, 
loaded with excellent presents consisting of silk apparel and 
other things, and furnished with the Panchhen's reply to the 
letter of the Lord of Bangala, they rode off. A few days 
afterwards His Holiness dismissed the Envoy, General Kasmiri 
Mall, with two of his assistants, loading them with presents, 
and furnishing the Envoy with a letter for the Prince of 
Varanasi in the Aryavarta. 

In the year 1777 the Panchhen visited Lhasa and adminis¬ 
tered the vows of ordination to the Dalai Lama. He nUo dis- 
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tributed alms to the different monasteries of Lhasa. At the 
age of forty-two in the 1st lunar month of the year 1779, he 
received an invitation from the emperor of China. The letter 
was written on a gold tablet, and inclosed was a pearl rosary. 
After compliments and enumeration of various titles, the 
emperor continued : “Most precious Panchhen Erteni, 1 beg 
thee to honour me with a visit. I long to see they face”. The 
Panchhen in reply wrote thus : ‘T too long to gratify myself by 
the sight of the golden face of your Imperial Majesty. Accor¬ 
dingly I have resolved to start for Pekin”. On the receipt of 
this, the Emperor in the course of a few months sent three 
letters, one after another, thanking His Holiness for the pro¬ 
mised visit. On the 17th of the 6th lunar month, on a Friday, 
at noon, His Holiness left Tasi-lhunpo for Pekin, little thinking 
that he would never return to his own country. At Yan- 
pa-chen great preparations were made for his reception. Here 
Che Dalai Lama, the King of Tibet Thi-chhen Erteni Noman 
Khan, the two Ampan, the four ministers of State, the Lamas, 
princes, nobles and householders of the realm, assembled 
together to welcome His Holiness and pay him farewell 
honours. They all approached him with their parting offer¬ 
ings which consisted of gold, silver, blankets ecclesiastical 
vestments, ponies, mules, yaks, jo,^^ and countless other 
things. The Dalai accompanied him to a distance of 8 days’ 
journey, after which he returned to Lhasa from a place called 
Tasi-thah. 

He met®* with his messengers on their way back from 
Pekin at Lhuodub-phug, a place on the west of Ghha-dah-la in 
the Kham country. Here he made a halt of three days which 
he occupied in conversation with the messengers. The 
emperor, in making inquiries, is said to have observed : 

“How is the health of Panchhen Erteni ? How is that of the 
Dalai Lama ? Is the Dalai Lama making fair progress in gain¬ 
ing accomplishments ? Request him, in my name not to fail 

58. A cross breed between a yak and a cow. 

59. 28th of the 7th lunar months 41 days after starting from 
Taih-lhinpo. 
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to honour me with a visit next year, by which time a great 
temple, like that of Potala, will have been erected here in 
China. This year, also, I have raised a monastery like that 
of Tasi-lhunpo for him. 

“My mind is eagerly waiting for the day when the Pan- 
chhen £rteni*s advent will sanctify this place. 1 am occupied 
with that thought alone. When His Holiness arrives in the 
vicinity, I shall send Wang and the chief ministers of state 
to escort him hither. My heart will overflow with joy, when 
he will arrive here to converse with me. The very sight of 
his thrice>sacred face will increase my moral merits ten 
thousandfold”. 

So saying he handed over to them his portrait to be 
presented to the Panchhen as a token of his deep respect for 
him. When the letter with the enclosures and the portrait 
were laid before the Panchhen, he was transported with joy. 
He paid great reverence- to the portrait, keeping it always 
before him. Then, by slow marches he reached Ku'bum.^*’ 
Here he stayed till the 10th of the 3rd lunar month, residing 
in the new palace erected by the emperor of China at a cost 
of Rs. 2,50,0P0. Here in the Amdo country, there were 50,000 
monks in all the monasteries, whom he entertained with food, 
besides distributing alms of one sah to each monk. From the 
date ^his starting from Tasi-lhunpo to the date of his arrival 
at Pekin, not a single month passed in which he did not 
receive five or six letters with gold tablets and rich presents. 
The Emperor’s arrangements for his comfortable accommoda¬ 
tion and convenience were complete. Each halting station 
was furnished with 2,000 packponies, 100 dromitories, 40 
Mongol felt tents, 100 cotton tents, stuffed seats and cushions, 
chairs, and other furniture and utensils. A daily allowance 
of Rs. 3,325 was allotted from the Imperial exchequer to 
meet the daily expenses of the Panchhen’s party. At each 
station there waited a chamberlain, a master cook, a Don* 
a store-keeper, several purveyors, a chaplain, a Dorje- 

60. Vulgarly pronounced Kumbiwa. The birthplace of Tsofikhapa, 

61. The receivar, of guests. 
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lopon or master of the ceremonies^ a physician, a chief of the 
grooms, orderlies, cooks and key bearers. The Panchfien 
Rinpochhe*s party consisted of 500 monks, 100 soliders or 
guards, 800 servants, 100 clerks, besides a few Indian 
Acharya*s®*, Mongols, Chinese and Tibetan deputations, 
consisting of Le-hu Ampan, a few officers of the Ampan’s 
staff, Erteni Nomankhan, Tadama®^ and many other officers 
of State. A large convoy of provisions also accompanied 
them. The Emperor sent for him his own private dress, belt, 
fur hat, and other necessaries of a journey. Fruits and many 
sorts of dainties, and delicious dishes, and a few fish some of 
which were about thirteen feet long. The latter, though 
considered very delicious by the Chinese, were scrupulously 
avoided by the Panchhen and his party.®^ All the Lamas 
and chiefs of Amdo and Kham, the laity and the clergy, 
together with the princes of the 106 Mongol principalities, 
and the governors of the thirteen provinces of China proper, 
came to pay him obeisance and receive benedictions from his 
hand. Even on the way he gave the vows of monkhood to 
three lakhs of novices. By these kind and generous acts he 
won the affection of all people.- He started from Ku*bum on 
the 10th of the 3rd month, and reached Silin fort, from which 
by slow marches he arrived at a place called Pelokhe, where a 
deputation from the Emperor, consisting of the High Commi¬ 
ssioner Ta-phu, high Lama, ^erab-dorje, and others waited 
upon him. They brought him the following reception presents: 
a yellow sedan chair with golden spire, a pair of yellow and 
red umbrellas, a pair of red and yellow fans, embroidered 
with figures of dragons in gold, and numerous other things. 
Then slowly marching on he arrived at Taika.®® where the 
Imperial high priest Chahkya Rinpochhe, accompanied by 

62. Pandits of Buddhists. 

63. High rank Lamas are called Ta-lamas by the Chinese. 

64. At Tafii-ihunpo fish life is considered very sacred. Although the 
rivers teem with varieties of fish, scarcely do the people of Tsah kill or 
eat them. 

6?. Galled in Tibetan TaSi-chhog-phel. 
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the Emperor’s 6th son, also arrived to receive him. The 
meeting was an event of great joy and happiness to both 
parties. After esEchanging presents, the high priest presented 
the Panchhen with the Emperor’s* letter written on a gold 
tablet, accompanied by a Lama crown studded with pearls, 
pearl rosaries, one of the best steeds from the Emperor’s 
stable, a Yan-te (jade) saddle, gold pots, and fine sorts of 
dresses. 

From here he started off in advance 2000 loads of Tibetan 
articles, consisting of images, blankets, shawls, &c., and trave> 
lling slowly on he arrived on the shore of Dolonoi** where he 
halted for 8 days. Here more than a million of Mongols 
assembled to receive benediction from his hands. He was 
then invited to a big monastery belonging to the Chahkya 
Rinpochhe, where, after giving dinners to the monks of 12 
monasteries, he distributed alms to the mendicants. Procce* 
ding on by slow marches, on the 22nd of the 7ih month, he 
arrived at Ye-hor.®’ Here he was met by the chief ministers 
of state, ordered to be in attendance for His Holiness’s recep¬ 
tion. Party after party of the nobles and chiefs of the empire 
arrived, all of whom dismounting from their horses, thrice 
prostrated themselves before His Holiness. After the usual 
presentation of a khatag they received benediction from his 
hands. The procession of these nobles was a pretty sight 
indeed. At midday they conducted His Holiness to the top 
of a hill to show him the scenery of the surrounding country. 
His Holiness was delighted with the extreme beauty of the 
place. The green mountains and valleys, according as they 
were near or distant, resembled heaps of emerald or sapphire. 
The disposition of the natural obelisks of rocks, resemblirg so 
many piles of chhorten, and the fine verdure, with rows of 
juniper and birch, around numerous gardens, ravished his 
eyes. On all sides, there were bowers and orchafds bearing 
varieties of flowers and fruits. The green corn harvest that 

66. Lake Dolonor or seven lakes. 

67. Visited by Col. Prijevalsky who calls it Jchole or Ychoie. The 
Chinese call it Ye-hor^And the Tibetans call it Tshe-jole. 
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filled the country, the endless springs, and silvery cataracts 
that poured forth their foaming water from the neighbouring 
mountains, and the charming serenade from the warbling 
groves greatly refreshed him who was so long tired by conti* 
nual marches in the endless steppes of Mongolia, and broke 
the monotony of his journey. The Emperor’s palace, enviro¬ 
ned by numerous shrines, appeared like a celestial mansion. 
The most remarkable of all the buildings at Ye-hor were the 
two monasteries called Potala and Tasi-lhunpo, newly erected 
after their prototypes of U and Tsan. Their workmanship 
and architectural finish struck him with wonder. Just as he 
was stepping to the back of this sublime eminence, theie 
arrived, accompanied by Chankya Rinpochhe and many high 
officials, the Empereor’s prime minister Ar-a-phu-gun, to 
conduct His Holiness before the Emperor’s presence. First 
they presented him with the Emperor’s khatag*^ and with tea. 
He was then conducted, carried on a State sedan, towards 
the palace gate, the left and right sides of which were lined 
with innumerable banners and umbrellas, amidst the solemn 
and imposing music of drums, cymbals, and clarionets. The 
Emperor, descending from his throne, came to the door of 
the reception-room to welcome His Holiness. As soon as he 
saw the Emperor’s face, the Panchhen was attempting to 
kneel down, when the Emperor stopped him. Then the 
Emperor, presenting the auspicious khatag, softly touched 
his hands and sfiid—“Welcome, Lama ! Is your Holiness’s 
health all right ? On account of the length and tediousness 
of the journey, I believe your Holiness had become exceedingly 
fatigued ?” 

“By your Imperial Majesty’s mercy and kindness,” 
replied the Panchhen, “no fatigue or weariness could do me 
harm”. 

After a copious exchange of sincere and polite expre¬ 
ssions, the Emperor, holding his hand, conducted him to 
68. Khatag means a presentation scarf. 
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the top of a spacious throne where seated, confronting each 
other, they conversed as intimate friends. The Emperor 
added, “Your Holiness has arrived here at a very happy and 
auspicious time. Today is the 70th anniversary of ray birth. 
I am exceedingly delighted.*’ After a few minutes’ stay here, 
the Emperor conducted him to the great palace, where seated 
as before, they both refreshed themselves with delicious tea 
and engaged in conversation. On this occasion the Emperor 
took off from his own neck the necklace of pearls of 
inestimable value, each pearl as large as an apricot—and 
put it on the Lama’s neck. He also presented His Holiness 
with a yellow satin hat, the top of which was adorned with 
a pearl as large and regular as a hen’s egg. Presntly, they 
went to the new monastery of Tasi-lhunpo, where a grand and 
sumptuous dinner was served. As soon as it was finished, 
the Panchhen’s presents was laid before the Emperor. They 
consisted of a silver mandal, images of Buddha, Tsohkhapa 
and Sambhara wrought in solid gold, one thousand gold sahs,*° 
1000 saddle ponies, turquoises, corals, and amber, besides incense 
sticks,European broadcloth, Tibetan boardcloth and shawls, 
all of which formed 100 horse-loads. The Jasag Lama’s^^ presents 
to the Emperor were half as much as those of his master, the 
Panchhen Rinpochhe. The Sopon-Ghhenpo and chamberlain’® 
also mide presents, each half as much as the above. The 
Emperor, at the first meeting, had made the following pre¬ 
sents : Mandala-s of gold and silver, three excellent embroider¬ 
ed pictures of the three Tantrik systems—Guhya-Samaja, 
Sambra Gakra, and Bhairvava Gakra—a few of the finest 
gold pai ited Ghina cups, a gold mendicant’s platter, a gold 
spittoon, a gold watersprinkler, a pair of gold vases, a gold 
incenseburner, a square brocade carpet studded with 
turquoise; many articles of jade and crystal, 500 scarves, 500 

69. A gold san in equivalent to 60 Rupees. 

70. Galled in China joss-sticks. 

71. Jasag Lama is the prime minister of the Panchhen Rinpochhe 
and Lord Treasurer of Tsah. 

72. Galled in Tibetan Dsimpon. 
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gold san, 50 of the very best satin robes, 9 tiger skins, 9 
leopard skins 9 fox skins, 1000 white ermine skins, 1000 
beaver skins, and 1000 lamb skins of the finest fur. The 
Jasag Lama and others also received suitable presents. The 
next day the Emperor went to return visits at the Panchhen’s 
residence at Ye*hor Tasi*lhunpo. From the 23rd oi the month 
for two days they met each other twice or thrice daily and 
talked on various topics, each time exchanging presents. 
From the 25th for 12 days they spent their time in witnessing 
magical and illusive feats and performances, wonderful sights, 
horseracing, dances, operas and theatricals. During his 
residence at Ye-hor the Panchhen did not forget his religious 
duties. He initiated many thousands of monks, made offerings 
to all the temples and vihara*s, and distributed alms to the 
congregation of monks. All these acts of piety and virtue 
raised him high in the Emperor’s esteem. 

One day the Emperor presented him with a seal of janti 
(jade) and a diploma written on golden tablets. In his con* 
versation the Emperor expressed great anxiety for the welfare 
of the Tibetans—“How is the Dalai progressing in his studies ? 
What interest does he shew in hearing religious sermons ? 
Does he possess intelligence and talents ? Does be show 
parental love and affection for his subjects ? What is his age ? 
What are the religious accomplishments of the Panchhen 
himself?”—were some of the points of his enquiries, to all of 
which excellent, answers were given by His Holiness. The 
Emperor, in accordance with the custom of his ancestors, 
presented the Panchhen with the Imperial Diploma and 
seal, appointing him the sovereign of the whole of Tibet,’^* 
advising him to exert himself well to promote religion 
and the welfare of his subjects. The Panchhen then 
addressed the Emperor : 

“O Heaven-elected sovereign, incarnate Mafiju-ghesa !’* 

73. This does not rob the Dalai of his right, because the Panchhen 
and the Dalai bear the relation of spiritual son and father, vie$ versa 
when they differ in age, and of brothers when they are of equal age. 

74. The Emperor of China is the incarnation of MaSju l^ri or MaSju 
Ohot(a, the Lord of learning and wisdom. 
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Thou who art like the parent of all moving beings inhabiting 
this earth and the illuminated firmament, especially of China, 
Tibet and Tartary (Hor), hast vouchsafed to show so much 
kindness to such a pettey Lama as my humble self. Where¬ 
fore we shall gratefully apply ourselves to praying to the Three 
Holies to prolong your Imperial Majesty*s life and happiness. 
There is nothing more to convey to your Majesty than the 
expressions of our sincere thanks and assurance of serving 
your Majesty to the best of our power in all spiritual matters’*. 

On the 28th lunar month they bid good-bye to Yc-hor. On 
the 1st of the 9th month the Panchhen arrived at the yellow 
shrine of the Imperial palace of Pekin where he took up his 
residence. The Emperor paid him a visit at the palace of 
Kema park. On the 10th he was invited to the Emperor’s 
palace, where he spent three days. This time both he and 
the Emperor conversed in private, for 6 hours. Afterwards 
he visited all the palaces of the Emperor, conversed with the 
chiefs and nobles of Pekin, sent offerings to the 28 temples of 
the Emperor, and distributed alms and food to about 10,000 
monks. The Emperor entertained him with several dinners 
and theatricals, and at times he heard his sermons. Even at 
Pekin His Holiness did not fail to administer the vows of 
priesthood to several thousand monks. 

On the night of the 25th he felt a strong headache and 
irritating pains in his nose. In the morning he communicated 
his ailment to his servants. Next morning Sopon Chhenpo 
asked him how he felt during the night. Nothing very serious, 
replied the Lama. On the night of the 26th he did not take 
any food and said that he ailed very much. He also com¬ 
plained of colic and bilousness. All these symptoms of 
approaching danger alarmed the Sopon Chhenpo, who at 
once communicated his fears to his colleagues. The Chahkya 
Rtnpochhe and some of the Emperor’s physicians, came to 
feel his pulse. They declared that except some disorders and 
bodily agitations, they saw nothing so serious in his pulse as 
would tend to endanger his life. On the 27th his Holiness 
performed the seririce of Mahakala for the Emperor’s benefit. 
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Hearing of the illness of his Holiness from the Chankya 
Rinpochhe, the Emperor requested him to take a few days* 
rest. The Panchhen himself also thought that a short cessa* 
tion from labour might do him good. After a few days* rest, 
he seemed to recover. During this time he performed many 
pious acts, giving alms to 7,500 beggars, and ransoming 
3 00,000 animal lives. His illness again returned. The 
Emperor, unmindful of ceremonies, privately attended him 
with two of his chief physicians, who administered medicines 
to him. After this, his spright to some extent increased, 
and his cheerfulness revived. He was always merry when in 
the company of Ghahkya Rinpochhe and the Emperor’s fifth 
son. Outwardly, there were no traces of indisposition, but 
it was apparent that his usual temper and appearance had 
undergone some change, and his friends and servants, when 
they saw that he could take no food at all, became very uneasy 
at heart. Once, Sopon Ohhenpo, drawing up his sleeves, saw 
an eruption resembling small-pox on his arms. He at once 
showed it to the Jasag Lama. 

Being informed of this, the Emperor immediately sent his 
best physicians to attend his Holiness. Examining the pulse, 
they found nothing ominous, but could not mistake the erup¬ 
tion as other than that of small-pox. They gave him some 
medicines, but to no effect. He soon succumbed. On the Ist 
of the 11th month, he sent for the two Indian Pandits who had 
accompanied him in all his travels from Tasi-lhunpo, one of 
whom happened to be absent, but the other, named Purnagir, 
came. Seeing Purnagir*s face, his Holiness became cheerful, 
and his last words were addressed to Purnagir in the Arya 
language.. In the afternoon, sitting up in a cross-leged posture 
like Buddha Amitabha, he passed away from this world. A 
few minutes after, his person, still retaining its former 
brightness, contracted to the size of a boy. During this 
portentous interval there appeared many auspicious omens 
and sights. This melancholy event cast the whole of Pel^in 
into mourning. The Emperor, overwhelmed with sorrow, did 
not come out of his chamber for many days. The Sopon 
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Ghhenpo, Jasag Lama, Ghankya Rinpochhc were the chief 
mourners. The Emperor preserved the crops in a coffin of 
gold and made offerings to it for 100 da^s. The Emperor and 
the government of Tsan distributed immense alms to the 
mendicants and the destitute for the benefit of the departed. 
Offerings were sent to all the monasteries and religious 
establishments of China, Amdo, Tibet and Hor for the 
increase of the moral merit of the deeply lamented Panchhen, 
which cost 32 millions of Rupees. The Emperor constructed 
a chhorten of gold at a cost of 42,000 Rupees or 7,000 gold 
sah in which the coffin was placed. On the 12ih of the 2nd 
month, in the following year he sent up this massive tomb to 
Tasi'lhunpo, engaging 500 conveyors. The Ghankya Rin- 
pochhe and the 6th prince accompanied the remains as far as 
three days’ journey. Great honours were paid to the remains of 
this deeply lamented and illustrious guest by all classes of men 
of the celestial Empire. The arrangements for the reception 
of the remains were equal to what were made for the Pan* 
chhen during his journey. At the command of the Emperor 
the Ampan and many of the generals accompanied the 
remains to TasMhunpo. Immense offerings were made to the 
coffin on the way. Headed by the Dalai Lama, all the Lamas 
of U and Tsah came to make obeisance to their late beloved 
spiritual guide and sovereign whose remains reached Tasi* 
Ihunpo on the 21st of the 6th month. All the earnings of the 
deceased were spent in pious services. About 200,000 silver 
sah were expended in alms to the poor, and all the presents, 
made by the Emperor, together with those obtained fiom 
other sources, of the estimated value of 4,15,665 sah were 
spent in erecting his tomb and in decorating and adorning it 
with precious stones and satin flags on which were woven such 
mystic phrases as Te-dharma^hetUf &c. This was the greatest 
and noblest and perhaps the wiesest of the soverign Lamas 
that ever appeared within the snow.girt realm of Tibet. 
Equally wise and noble was his friend the great Chhinluh, 
the Emperor of the celestials. 
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J^ames of the important stages of Tail Paldan Tek 
Lama*s Journey from TaH4hunpo to Pekin, 1779 A. D. 



TIBET 


1. 

Tasi-son (a village). 

15. 

Na-thu«mo (one days 

2. 

Dorje-po (a village). 


journey west of Lhasa). 

3. 

Lug-don<shika (a large 

16. 

Sha-bug. 


village). 

17. 

Bas-tshah-lha-chhui- kha 

4. 

Tsan-tsan-naga (a small 


(river). 


lake). 

18. 

Kur-karmai-do. 

5. 

Shon-shon>don-kar>gan 

19. 

Ne-u-than. 


(an insignificant village). 

20. 

Dam-tod-tasi-thah (a 

6. 

Lha*bu-kar-teg. 


large village). 

7. 

Ta bah«sum«do (the junc¬ 

21. 

Ghhorten-gya«pa (there 


tion of three roads). 


is a Ghhorten near it). 

8. 

Dsom-than (plain). 

22. 

Bab-roh (a small village). 

9. 

Lha-thah-kon (pasture 

23. 

Na-tah-mo. 


plain). 

24. 

Wyug-chhu-kha (river). 

10. 

Ma-kyahsum-do. 

25, 

Sa-pur-thu (swampy 

11. 

Yah.iun-sam-pa(bridge). 


place). 

12. 

Sog-bu-lam-nag. 

26, 

Ghhu-kar-mo (river). 

13. 

Sog-bu-pa-lha. 


(This is the boundary be¬ 

14. 

Yah-pa-chan, tasi-thoh- 


tween Tibet and Kham). 


mon (River Yan-pa* 

27. 

Nak-chhu-mani (a long 


chan with a bridge). 


Mendan near the village. 


KHAM 


28. 

Nak-chhupar-bu (a large 

33. 

Tag-kar-mo (steppe). 


town with a garrisoned 

34. 

i^ug-lai-lam (a high 


fort and a monastery). 


mountain). 

29. 

Tha-t8hah-la>deb. 

35. 

Lhun-dug-bug (steppe). 

30. 

Ghhu-nak>gan (steppe). 

36. 

Dah-la (a high mountain) 

31. 

ChyO'pho de-rog (steppe) 

37. 

Tsha-chhu-kha (a hot 

32. 

Sag-thil (steppe). 


. spring). 
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38. Bal-va-lu-yul (steppes). 

39. Aka*dam-chhu (an exten* 
sive swamp). 

40. Tag-kar-chhun-va (a 
rocky hill). 

41. Tag*kar*cbhe*va (a rocky 
peak). 

42. To«lonpa*thur (a cluster 
of seven mountains). 

43. Kyah-chhui*nub (river). 

44. Me-dothah (a plain 
filled with fints). 

45. San-khupun-gyisar No- 
kyithan. 

46. Tun dugda (steppe). 

47. Tun-thog (steppe). 

48. Na-mo-chhe (steppe). 

49. Hor-chhcndul-go (steppe) 

50. Tha-tshansum*do 
(steppe). 

51. Di-chhu (a great river 
larger than the Tsahpo 
near Tasi-lhunpo). 

52. Di-go-lailho-sam. 

53. Di-goi-laichyan-sam. 

54. Di-chhuilho>dam. 

55. Na-mo-chhe (steppe). 

56. Lab-tse-kar-chhun (obo). 


57. Chhu-mar-kha (river). 

58. Yak-go-la-ten (a high 
mountain). 

59. Sau-sum-do (steppe). 

60. Lan-ma-lun (steppe). 

61. Fa-yan-ha-raila-sam (a 
high mountain). 

62. La-tengal-na-sam (on the 
back of this mountain). 

63. La-matho-lo-ga (a small 
hill called Lama’s Skull). 

64. Zcma-than (thorny 
plain) 

65. Khu-khu Ama (steppe). 

66. Tshokyarin (a lake 
about 5 miles in length 
and a mile in breadth). 

67. Ma-chya (steppe). 

68. Tsho-soma (small lake). 

69. Bo hase-be-su (steppe). 

70. Thc.men-khu-tsu(steppc) 

71. Dam-kar (steppe). 

72. Ma-chhenbom-raikan.ri- 
thon (snow mountains). 

73. Turinur-gyi-lhoharase 
(lake). 

74. Arig-chhu-tshen (a hot 
spring). 


UPPER MONGOLIA, KHOKHONUR 


75. So-ro-la (low mountain 
range). 

76. Ur-ge-ta-tshan (a camp 
monastery). 

77. Chhu-migme-lofi (stream¬ 
let). 


78. Sa-la-thu (nomad village) 

79. Alonbu-lag (contains 
mahy fountains). 

80. Ta-tsbafita^i-gadanpal- 
jor-lin (monastery lock- 
ted in stone bailding). 
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81. 

He-tho-lai (inner side of 

86. 

Tsha-gantho-lo-keh (a 


a mountain). 


hill). 

82. 

Tsho I^on-po (lake 

87. 

5^i Dai La (the moun¬ 


Khokhonour). 


tains of Sun and Moon). 

83. 

Kuh-khu-re (nomad 

88. 

Toh-khorgon-pa (monas¬ 


village). 


tery presided over by a 

84. 

Ho-yor-tholo-keh (two 


Khutug-tu and contain¬ 


peaks). 


ing 300 monks). 

85. 

Khu-khulo-keh (a hill). 




AMDO 


89. 

Hal-jin-ta-pa. 

92. 

Tc-marthah (a fertile 

90. 

Ton-khorkhar (a fort 


plain). 


and a town). 

93. 

Ku-bum or vulgarly 

91. 

Go-kyakhar (a fort and 


Kum-bum (a large 


small town). 


town). 


CHINA 


94-, Silin (fortress and town 
containing 300,000 men). 

95. Shi-yan Phan-yi (a 
Chinese town). 

96. Phin-tun-yi (a town). 

97. Kau-tcn-tsi. (a small 
town). 

98. :^cn-pi {khar or fort and 
town with a population 
of 30,000). 

99. La-pa-chhih (a small 
town with about 10,000). 

100. Pih ku-san (small town). 

101. Ho.khyo.u-yi (town). 


102. S’o-lan tsi (small town). 

103. Thoh-cho-yi (small town), 

104. Toh-lah (of khar fort 
and large town contain* 
ing 60,000 men). 

105. Phih-chhih-phu (a 
village). 

106. Ssuh-sah (a town con¬ 
taining 20,000). 

107. Khwah-ko (village). 

108. Sa-yan*jah (military out¬ 
post). 

109. Tun-tsi (a village). 


SGD.18 
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ALAKSHA, LOWER MONGOLIA, IN THE SENSE 
THAT THE MONGOLIAN PLATEAUX SLOPE 
DOWN TOWARDS THE NORTH. 


110. Yin-phin-shu (a village). 

111. Me*khe*to-lon (nomad 
town). 

112. A-lC'SU'i-hu-tag (sand¬ 
banks and loam piles). 

113. Ye-khe-thun-kch (small 
nomad village). 

114. Hu-lan or Khu-lan 
(nomad village). 

115. Ho-yor Hu-tag (there 
are two wells here). 

116. Au-lon Hu-tag (contains 
many wells). 

117. Thu-Myur Hala-ka 
(small nomad village). 

118. Pin-chhin-phu (a small 
Chinese fort.) 

119. Nin-sa (khar or fort : a 
large fortress under a 
Mogul Prince, son-in-law 
of the Emperor, cantains 
50,000 men). 

120. Ma-chhu(river Hoangho). 

121. Khin-chhin-ko-wu (small 
nomad village). 

122. Tha-puh-au-po (contains 
3 “obos”). 

123. Ooh khul-tshig (nomad 
village). 

124. Tho-thu-lu (pasture 
land). 

125. Tho-so-thu* Am (small 
nomad village). 


126. Su ji (pasture land). 

127. On-lontho-lo-ka (a hilly 
place). 

128. Parotho-lo-ka (contains 
many hillocks). 

129. Mi-lan (a pasture land). 

130. Ha-rakopi (a small 
desert-like plain). 

131. Ool-chithu-su-mi 
(a monastery). 

132. Ghha-ganili-keh 
(a pasture hill). 

133. Ghha-ganchhu-lo-thu (a 
plain filled with white 
stones). 

134. Mo-tonpu-lag (a fountain 
with trees). 

135. Por-su Ha (a desert-like 
plain). 

136. Ghha-ganso-porka (a 
chorten built of white 
stone). 

137. Mur-ga-tshug (a moun¬ 
tain of low altitude). 

138. Gher-keh-i-gol (river). 

139. Pa-ga-na-rin Er-ge (a 
large landslip). 

140. Ho-thon-gol (a large 
river). 

141. Ha-tah Ho-shu (a rocky 
hill). 

142. Je Kehsu-thu-su-me 
(monastery). 
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143. Tan-gye-lin (monastery, 
100 monks). 

144. Thub tan ge-phel-Iin 
(monastery, 200 monks), 

145. Tasi Mi>gyur-lin (manas- 
tcry, 150 monks). 

146. Mu<tai«to-kon (a tent 
monastery). 

147. Pa-ri chhi (a nomad 
town), 

148. Ta>ra (a nomad town). 

149. Dor-je (a nomad town). 

150. Wan-pai-san (a high 
mountain). 

151. Pa>ga-pi chhai chhi 
(pasture-land). 

152. Pclo-ha (pasture-land). 

153. Tho ga-mod (a nomad 
town). 

154. Ge-gan ni-pcc sin (a 
large monastery). 

155. Khu-khe-ho-thu (a large 
fortress, 30,000 soldiers 
and a population of 
60,000). 

156. Khar ]^on-po. 

157. Chha-gan (a white stone 
chorten and small mo¬ 
nastery). 

158. So-ber-ga (ditto). 

159. Mai-tri (a small monas¬ 
tery). 

160. Ghha-gankhu-khu-re 
(inhabited village with a 
few nomads). 

161. Tsa-hapo-lag (contains a 
fountain). 


162. Pum-pa-thu (pasture- 
land.) 

163. O-su-thu (pasture-land). 

164. Tai Kai (gon-pa monas¬ 
tery : 200 monks). 

165. Tel-der-pu-lag (contains 
a well). 

166. Pa-yon-bU'lag (contains 
a well). 

167. Thal-bu-lag (contains a 
well in the middle of the 
plain). 

168. Jun-na-rin O-sun 
(contains a streamlet). 

169. Chha-ganer-ge 
(a landslip). 

170. Ta-lanthu-ru (filled with 
a kind of shrub from 
which Chinese paper is 
made). 

171. Kun-joi-gom (nomad 
village). 

172. Ha-ya-tu-wai-suma (a 
large monastery contain¬ 
ing 500 monks). 

173. Jib-ha-lan-thu (a range 
of hills). 

174. Er-teni-tog-shin-o-pa 
(containss “obo”). 

175. Paga-hwa-char (contains 
a mine of soda). 

176. Khu-khu’dere-su (cover¬ 
ed with long grass). 

177. Tag> (a nomad town). 

178. Thoh-jug (anomad town). 

179. Nar-thu-su-me (a small 
monastery). 
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180. Gun*N\^ura (a small lake). 

181. Sil-ge>khu (a nomad 
village). 

182. Shan-tui*gol (a small 
river). 

183. Ghha-gan>lag (contains 
a well). 

184. Tsho-dun (contains a 
large Lamasary with 
3,000 monks, a place of 
commerce with 2,000 
people). 

18,5. To-lon-nor (Dolonor). 

186. A>la>than*tu-shi (a 
nomad town). 

187. Po-ra-un-der (contains 
pasture hills). 

188. Ghog-to (a valley with 
pasture). 

189. Yah'SU (a small stream). 

190. Nohchhin (a nomad 
village). 


191. Sai>han*ta<pa (a high 
mountain which cannot 
be crossed in one day,— 
a shelter for robbers). 

192. Sai-han O pa (contains 
“obo”). 

193. Ghha-gan-ho»ro (boulder- 
plains and undulated 
valleys). 

194. San-ta-pa (a low hill). 

195. Thai.ji (low hill). 

196. Ker-chhi-lan-ama (a 
saddle between two 
mountains). 

197. Kur-gun-hara (a rocky 
valley). 

198. Mu-ran ta*pa (a high 
mountain). 

199. Theme-ha-ta (contains a 
huge rock). 

200. Lei'pa-sumi (contains a 
small monastery). 


GHINA 


201. Ko’ko-ge-ther (Ghinese 
town). 

202. Shih-kuh (contains a 
Mogul and Ghinese 
population). 

203. Ye-hor (pho-dahor 
palace) (Jehor or Jehole). 

204. Wad’SU-then (a large 
town).. 

205. Kwan-yin-lin (a Ghinese 
town). 

206. Hara-hotho ^contains a 


fort and town). 

207. Hun si-lih (a large town). 

208. Wah-kya-yin-tse (a large 
city). 

209. Khyah*sa*yu (a large 
town). 

210. Hwah tho-lih (a large 
town). 

211. Si-lin (a large town). 

212. Men-chan-hah (a town). 

213. PamsUyin (a large 
town). 
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214. Nan-thaS’inen (a large 
town). 

215. Yo-thin-tse (a large 
town). 

216. Lo*chi*chho-ko (contains 
a stone*bridge). 

217. Ta-mcl (a small town). 

218. Yun-san (ditto). 

219. Kho*yu>san (a large 
town). 


220. Nah«si*so (a small 
town). 

221. Lan>kwa-su (a town). 

222. Chhin (a small town). 

223. Ba-ba-phu (ditto). 

224. Pekin (Imperial Palace 
and Capital). 

225. Rcc-chyar Hwah*si 
(contains Dalai Lama's 
monastery). 



LIFE AND LEGEND OF TSON-KHAPA (LO-SSAN-TAGPA), 
THE GREAT BUDDHIST REFORMER OF TIBET. 


Tson khapa was born in 1378, A.D.* in the town of Tson. 
kha (or Onion valley) in Arado in Eastern Tibet. His 
father’s name was Lubum-ge, and that of his mother Shin* 
ssah-a-chho. The house in which he was born was overhung 
by a sandal-wood tree rich in foliage. It is said to have 
borne a houdred thousand leaves, on every one of which was 
visible the naturally grown picture of Tathagata Sehge>ha>vo 
(Sirnhadhvani). There having spontaneously appeared on 
the bark of that wonderful tree the mantra>s sacred to 
Mafijusri, the protector of the three classes of beings, vrz., 
man, sura-s and asura-s, the men of the place erected a 
chaitya at its foot. A large monastery containing 10,000 
monks was established near it and called the monastery of 
Kubum Chambalih. It is said that marvellous leaves of the 
selfsame sandal tree are even at the present day observed by 
pilgrims to bear the Tathagata’s image inscribed, as it were, 
by nature. 

When three years old, Tsoh-khapa received the first 
initiatory sacrament from the celebrated Karmapa Lama 
Rolpai'dorje, who gave him the name Kun-gah*hinpo. At 
the age of seven the young novice is said to have been mira¬ 
culously visited by Vajrapani and the Indian saint Dipankara 
^ri-jhana (called Atisa in Tibet), from whose hands he 
received benediction. Having attained his eighth year, he 
received the second sacrament of novices from the sage Ton- 
dub Rinchhen who changed his name to Lo-ssah-tagpa or 
Sumatikirti in Sanskrit. From the same Lama he received 
instruction in the Sutra>s and Tantra-s. His study-room 
is said to have been filled with sacred volumes, the lustre of 
which served him for light. At the age of sixteen he visited 
Tibet proper, where in the principal monasteries of U and 

1. On the 10th lunar month of the year, bearing the name **fire- 
bird”, of the 6ih cycle in Tibetan chronology. 
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Tsan, such as Dewa.>chan &c., he studied the sacred literature 
of the Buddhists under such eminent scholars as Lama 
Wumapa, Je-tsun Ren*dah>va, the hermit of Lho>brag named 
Lakyi-dorje, Tasi-senge See.. At the age of twenty he took the 
monastic vows from Tshul-thim Rinchhen, when he mani¬ 
fested a very powerful memory. He was able to recite at a 
time about 553 iloka^s of the Dulva without a mistake. He 
was afterwards initiated into the vows of Bodhisattva and 
others of the strictest kind appertaining to the Tantra-s. He 
now acquired the right to confer benedication op others. He 
also propitiated the divine mother Tara called Dolma in 
Tibet, Dugkar-samaja Guhya, Sambara, Bhairava and others 
of his tutelary dieties. The great Indian teacher, Nagarjuna, 
§ri Saraha and the all-knowing Buton, besides many other 
Indian and Tibetan Buddhists miraculously visited him at 
the time of his studying their metaphysical works. Of all 
these divine visitors Mahjusri, the god of learning and wisdom, 
was his greatest friend. In fact he acquired great proficiency 
in all classes of science then known in India or Tibet. In the 
whole of Kanchan or the Himavat country, he was unrivalled 
amongst the learned. Gonpo-chhag-dug or the six-armed 
Bodhisattva (Vajrapani), Pchar Gyalpo, Vaisramana, the 
lord of death called Tam-chhen ^injese and other guardians 
of the world became his friends and helped him uninterrup¬ 
tedly in the work of Dharma and the preservation of moral 
discipline and purity among the clergy. 

Even from his boyhood Tson-khapa used daily to commit 
sixteen pages of his text-books to memory. In Tibet he 
studied up to the thirty-sixth year of his age, when he master¬ 
ed the Tibetan translation of the Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures 
and the sastra-s, the greater and smaller vehicles of law, the 
ancient and modern versions of Buddha*s precepts, and the 
philosophies of the various heretical and Buddhist schools. 
By these accomplishments he became matchless in learning 
in Tibet. After finishing his studies he devoted himself to 
writing various commentaries and works, such as aphorisms, 
Lam-rim, Tantra-s, Vinaya, ParamitS-s and logic. At the 
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time of his commenting on the Tantrik work called Sambara- 
mula-tantraf the god Sambara is said to have miraculously 
appeared before him and remarked—<‘Tson-khapa ! even in 
India such excellent commentaries and synopses as yours 
were never made**. At the time of his commenting on the 
<*Kalacakra**, its reputed author, the celebrated Gandra 
Kirti, Emperor of ^ambhala, is said to have inspired him. 
The Ye4he>khadoma (the fairies of learning) are said to have 
miraculously transported him to l^ambhala before the presence 
of that deified emperor. 

At the age of thirty>seven he bethought himself of paying 
a visit to India and invoked Manjusri to advise him on the 
matter. Manjusri personally appeared before him and said, 
“If by remaining in Tibet, through the medium of yoga, you 
invoke the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, great good will accrue 
to living beings. If, for that particular purpose which can 
as well be attained by residence in Tibet, you visit India, 
your life will be shortened, consequently you will 
ultimately do less good to the world. I therefore exhort you 
to follow Nagarjuna and Gandra Kirti in doctrinal theories, 
and Atisa in meditative science, and Upali in ritual and 
religious observances. Oh saintly Tson-khapa : let your school 
be diffused over the whole of Jambudvipa and let mankind 
abide by its teaching!” On hearing this, Tsomkhapa gave 
up the idea of visiting India. After thirteen years of medita* 
tion (yoga in solitude) he obtained samadhi, after which he 
saw several of his tutelary deities. Even the fairies of 
learning came in visible form to pay their respects. 

He acquired great proficiency in argumentative philosophy 
and vyakarana. Once, in the course of twenty days, he finished 
reading 100 volumes of Sutra-s and Tantra>s, and in thirty 
days he unravelled the intricacies of those books. His acqui* 
rements in the Alankara Vidya (rhetoric) and in Upadfsa 
were considerable, for he was found capable of explaining 
three volumes of such works daily. He was possessed of rare 
gifts of elocution. In fact, being an inspired orator, in the 
midst of a crowded assembly consisting of several thousand 
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men, he could make himself heard to the satisfaction of all. 
His delivery is said to have been uniform and engaging, being 
without variation in the pitch of his voice. Being free from 
any kind of disease either of mind or body, he preached with 
untiring zeal in the daytime and during the night time. He 
used to sit in yoga in communion with Buddhas and Boddhi- 
sattvas. ‘'Such rare talents and assiduity,*’ remaiks a Tibetan 
author*, “have never been noticed in any of the Tibetan 
Lamas of ancient or modern times”. The works composed by 
Tsoh Khapa are replete with sense and profound reasoning. 
Excellence of style, perspicuity and conciscnsess aie their 
never-failing attributes. Few authors can boast of such 
excellencies as embellish his extraodinary writings. They are 
scrupulosuly free from errors and blunders of any kind. 
Arrangement and judicious order are no unimportant charac¬ 
teristics of his writings. His works are faultless in the qualities 
called anga, pratyahga and mula, in consequence of which 
they are easy and intelligible to the general reader. In 
Grammar and Dialectics bis reputation stands unrivalled in 
High Asia. He held long discussions with the learned philoso¬ 
phers of Tibet and Amdo. The Well-known Dharma Rinchhen 
and Ge-leg-pal-ssah were forced to acknowledge his superio¬ 
rity. He discussed the merits of the Prasahga Madhyamika 
school with the celebrated Tag-tshan Lochhava and l^erab 
Rin-chhen, whom he vanquished by his powerful logic and 
obliged to compose 80 sloka-s or verses in his praise. From 
that date his fame spread all over the country. The pride of 
rival savants was humbled when they came in contact with 
him, and they prostrated themselves before him in revernece 
and awe. These were the causes which led to the wide diffu¬ 
sion of his reforms. Prior to his advent. Buddhism, though 
widely spread in Tibet, had greatly degenerated through 
having assimilated much of the Bon heresy, and especially on 

2. rGyal-dvan-mkhanpo, the late abbot of the Sera monastery wbo 
wrote a voluminous life of Tso6 Khapa. 
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account of the clergy having shewn some disregard for moral 
discipline and the teaching of Buddha. Every one behaved 
as he pleased under the shelter of its corrupt doctrines, and 
practised diabolical acts in the name of the Tantra-s. There 
were few among the Tibetan clergy who abstained from 
women and wine. It was Tsoh Khapa who preached strict 
observance of the laws of the Dulva(vinaya or moral discipline), 
and by thus conforming to the precepts of Buddha, he revived 
the purest kind of Buddhism. Tson Khapa introduced reforms 
in every direction. In his reformed school was to be found the 
essence of the Sutra-s, Tantra>s and Dharani-s of the Maha* 
yana and Hinayana schools. One who is well-versed practi¬ 
cally in the Vinaya teaching of the Hinayana school, and who 
acquires the Mahayana or Bodhisattva dharanl, can become 
a good Gelugpa. 

After l^akya Simha, no teacher of Buddhism was so emi¬ 
nent as Tsoh Khapa. Even in the Arya-desa, no such refined 
school as that of Gelugpa was known to exist. In Tibet, 
Tsoh Khapa is called the second Buddha, a title which Nagar- 
juna, the founder of the Madhyamika philosophy, enjoyed 
in ancient India. 

At the age of fifty-three, in the year 1429 A.D., he founded 
the great prayer assembly consisting of 70,000 monks well- 
known by the name of the Monlam Chhenpo of Lhasa. It 
was held annually, and the practice continues up to the 
present day. Tsoh Khapa on that occasion adorned the head 
of the image of Jobo (lord) ^akya Muni with a diadem of 
lapislazuili, pearls, rubies and other precious stone, at a cost 
of 500 gold srah (or Rs. 30,000), and prayed that the sacred 
religion might continue for ever without being corrupted or 
degraded. Immense offerings were made. A hundred 
thousand edibles were placed in heaps to the height of a men’s 
stature. A hunded thousand lamps, fed with butter in huge 
cauldrons, with wicks as big as the largest handkerchiefs 
rolled up, were lighted, so that the whole city of Lhasa was 
illuminated. The glare was so great that the residents of 
Lhasa could hardly distinguish the stars in the sky. 
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Frankincense, joss-sticks, myrrh, and flowers were ofTered in 
great profusion. There were present on the occasion under 
human guise, all the gods and demigods, Nagas and Yakshas 
that friendly to Buddhism, together with the four classes of 
genii called Gyalpo with the great Pchar at their head. All 
these, disguised in human shape, took part in the proceedings. 
Tsoh Khapa observed similar ceremonies in subsequent years. 
In the same year, the great reformer founded the famous 
monastery of Gahdan. In the course of the next ten years, he 
turned the wheel of Dharma with unprecedented zeal. 

In the sixty-third year of bis age, knowing that his end 
was drawing nigh, he entrusted his principal disciples Gyal- 
chhab-je, Kha-dub Chho je, Je scrab-sehge, Jam-vyah Chho- 
je and Chyam-chhen-chho-je, with the charge of protecting 
Buddhism. He also charged the lord of death, called Tam- 
chhen-sinje-choikyi Gyalpo, with the defence of the sacred 
creed, thus exhorting him ;— “O thou, the lord of Dharma, 
in this country of Kah-chan (Hirnavat), may thy religion so 
long as animal life remains unextinct, be defended by thee ! 
Thou, together with thy retinue, shall drive away all enemies, 
whether internal or external, and the warlike foes of the 
border lands; thou shall extinguish all kinds of heretics, who 
may try to injure the religion”. The statue of this dreadful 
lord of death, who is the sworn guardian of Gahdan, inspires 
terror in the minds of sinners who, even to the present day, 
tremble at his name. It was, according to the popular belief, 
by the might 'of this dreaded deity that the progress of the 
Gurkha armies beyond the boundary of Tsah was arrested. 
On the 25th day of the 10th lunar month of the same year, 
Tsoh Khapa’s person having been contracted to the size of a 
boy of eight, and placed in a mansion encompassed by the 
radiance of the rainbow, prepared to start for the land of 
bliss. On the occasion innumerable Suras, Asura, fairies, 
gods and goddesses played instruments of music in his honour, 
showered flowers, and with flags and umbrellas joined in a 
pious dance for full seven days. On the morning of the seventh 
day, when by the act of his will he was lost in yoga, his soul, 
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leaving its mortal frame, was absorbed in the Sambhogakaya 
0 :f Buddhabood. Thence forward Tsoh Khapa, under the name 
of Jampal 5iihpo, sits by the side of Maitreya, the Regent of 
Tusita (Gahdan). His remains, wrapped in cloths inscribed 
with texts from the Dharnni-s,^ were preserved in a Ghaitya 
of gold. His tomb is a lofty edifice, with a gilt roof; and a 
golden Chaitya inside. 

. The Tibetans have the following account of Buddha^s 
prediction respecting Tsoh Khapa :— 

In ancient times, when Bhagavan l^akya lived, a Brah* 
man boy prayed to him after presenting him with a crystal 
rosary. Bhagavan, in return, drew from his right side 
a white conch shell and gave it to him, saying, **Oh 
Brahmana boy, in time to come thou shalt work for my 
religion; when it shall spread in the Himavat country, 
thou shalt be the president of the Dharma.” The same 
conch shell was then concealed in the hill called Brogri, in 
Tibet. It is now to be'found in the Dapuh monastery and is 
said to be possessed of miraculous powers. 


1 The mystical writings, called were brought from India 

durii^the ^kkya hierarchy in the lOth and llth century A, D. The 
inscriptions were prepared in Tibet. 



RISE AND PROGRESS OF BUDDHISM IN 
MONGOLIA (HOR). 

11 th Book of Dub thah-ielkyumelon. 

TRANSLATION 

The three wheels of the Buddhist doctrine spread over 
various countries, large and small, such as Kashmir, Nepal, 
Persia, Champaka, Kiskinda, Sermig, Gyugma, Ramma, 
Siam, Sihgala, Priyahku, Yamuna, Chandra Dvipa, Makha, 
Kasa, Gyi-jan. Shah-shuh, Brusha, ^asha, Sumpa, Sahor 
Minug or Burmah, Jah-yul, Yugur, Thogar, Orgyan, Dodipa, 
Lodpa, Ghola, Kalihka, &c., &c. Various accounts are given 
of the rise and decline of the sacred creed in these countries in 
converting all living beings universally and partially, accord* 
ing as Karma permitted. In those countries many heretical 
doctrines also existed, which will not all be described here. 
It will be enough to describe the propagation of Buddhism in 
Sog-yul (Mongolia). 

There is no account of the introduction of Buddhism in 
Hor by any Pandits or saints from India. The first light of 
Buddhism came from Tibet—and that from the Sakyapa 
school. Chhingis Khan who turned the wheel of might 
(became a mighty conqueror) visited Tibet. After subjugat¬ 
ing I^ari-kor-sum., U and Tsan, Lho, Kham and Gan, he 
sent an envoy to Tsan, offering large presents to the learned 
Kun>gah-iiinpo, the hierarch of Sakya, and appointed him 
his spiritual guide, and subsequently invited him to visit Hor. 
He obtained from Tibet some images, sacred volumes and 
Chaityas, from which the Mongols imbibed faith in Buddhism 
and commenced to adore Kon.chhog or the Supreme Being. 
During this time some Mongols also took the vows of UpSsaka 
&c., whence they got hold of Dharma. This took place in the 
Fire-Hare year of the 4th cycle or 2041 of the Buddhist era, if 
Bnddha's Nirvana were calculated from the year of the same 
name; but if it be calculated from the Iron-Dragon year, the 
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introduction of Buddhism in Hor must be placed in 2097 B. £. 
From the Fire-Hare year to the Iron-Dragon year of the lOlh 
cycle 503 years elapsed. During the reigns of Goyug and 
Gutan, the two grandsons of Ghhingis Khan, Buddhism was 
formally introduced into Hor. Gutan whose capita! was 
in Lah-.du, hearing the fame of Sakya Pandita, sent an envoy 
to Tibet with rich presents to invite him to visit Hor. 

Sakya Pandita had been previously told by his tutor 
Sonarn-tse-mo about a prediction, that he should be invited 
to progagate Dharma by a border race who wore hats like 
falcons and shoes like a hog’s snout. The prophecy being 
now realized, Sakya Pandita accepted the invitation. Accom¬ 
panied by his nephew Phag-pa and Chhyagna, he set out for 
Hor and met the king in the year Fire-Sheep of the 4th cycle 
(this date corresponds with A.D. 1248). The king was laid up 
with a disease called sadag (leprosy), of which Sakya Pandita 
cured him by the mystical invocation of the Sirnhanada- 
dharani. The king and his ministers heard from him the 
mystical worship of Gye-va-dorje. 

He secured to himself their sincere faith by peiforming 
various miracles. Prior to this period the Mongolians possess¬ 
ed no written language. Sakya Pandita became desirous of 
designing a new alphabet for them. Once he observed a 
certain women rubbing (softening) a piece of hide with a 
piece of timber of the shape of the teeth of a saw. He shaped 
the Mongolian characters after the teeth of that implement. 
By arranging the letters, divided in masculine and feminine 
characters, with hard or tight, loose or slack, and weak or 
soft powers he invented the system of writing of the Mongols. 
In the year Iron-Hog (corresponding with A.D. 1252) both 
Sakya Pandita and the king died. The remains of the former 
were deposited in the Ohhorten of Dulpai-de outside the 
fortress of Lanju. Subsequently in the reign of MuAkhe, 
Karma Bakshi and others from Tibet visited Hor. Munkhe’s 
younger brother named Khublai became very powerful. He 
conqered China, Tibet, the whole of Hor, and about half of 
India up to the furthest boundary of Kashmir, He invited 
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Phagpa>Lodoi-Gya]tshan,^ the n^’phcw of Sakya Pandita, 
from Tibet. On his coming to Hor in the year Water-Ox, 
the Emperor met and held long discussions on religious 
matters with him, and imbibed much faith in him Previous 
to this, he had showed much attachment to Karma Bakshi. 
Although Phagpa’s acquirements in grammar and sacred 
literature were great, on the other hand the acquirements of 
the bearded Lama, as Karma Bakshi was called, in judicious 
learning were eminent. Once under the secret advice of the 
Emperor, the Empress, named Jema-ssahmo, who revered 
Phagpa above all, asked him to enter into competition with 
Karma Bakshi in the performance of miracles. This was done 
with a view to amuse the Emperor. The parties having 
agreed to the proposal, the Bakshi, in the presence of the 
Emperor and his ministers, mounted the sky where he sat 
cross-legged, as in yoga, and passed right through mountains, 
&c. Phagpa also performed miracles by decapitating himself, 
then severing the five limbs and turning them into five 
Dhyani Buddhas. He afterwards accomplished their re-union 
to restore to himself his own body. 

Within the fortress of Lahju (or Lahdu) there is a tomb 
called the Chhorten of Karma Lisi which is identified with 
the tomb of Karma Bakshi, Karma Lisi being a mere corrup¬ 
tion of the name Karma Bakshi. In the face of this account 
the Debther ^onpo and other works say that Karma returned 
to Tibet where he died. 

Previous to the Emperor’s taking spiritual vows, the 
Empress observed the mystic ceremonies of Kaidorje. He 
inquired what kind of vows were to be taken. When the 
Empress uttered the words of the vow, he remarked, 
(‘Although 1 might take some of the vows, yet being a soverign, 
I cannot say that I will not violate the words of my spiritual 
guide’*. The Empress removed the objection by observing, 
that in worldly matters the Emperor’s authority should be 
supreme, whereas in spiritual affairs the Lama’s comipand 
should be paramount. The Emperor, satisfied with the 
1. Arya Mati Dvaja. 
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suggestion, observed 24 ceremonies, called Thub>pai Khor, 
together with the invocation of Gycva-dorje. On the occasion 
of initiation, Khublai presented the Lama with too large 
mandala>s (circular heaps of precious things) of which the one 
on the righuhand side was full of pearl balls without pinholes 
and as big as sheep’s droppings, placed in bundles; the other 
on the left consisted of heaps of gold. Besides these, immense 
presents consisting of horses, mules, camels, silk robes, silver and 
gold, &c., were made to him. He decorated him with an exalted 
order which in Chinese is called “l^ihsih takausri”, meaning 
the spiritual king of the three worlds, and conferred on him 
the city and country of Lishim and subsequently the entire 
sovereignty of Tibet and Tsholkha (Khokonur). Although the 
Emperor ordered that all the Bande of Tibet should adopt the 
Sakyapa theories, yet the most estimable Phagpa, thinking it 
fair to let them pursue their anciently adopted doctrines, 
showed toleration. He returned to Tibet in the year Tree-Ox 
and in the year Earth-Serpent of the 5th cycle revisited Hor. 
In the year Iron-Horse he framed the square shaped form of 
the Mongolian characters, and introducting the system of 
worship, meditation, and propitiation among the Mongols, 
furthered the cause of Dharma and living beings. The 
Emperor having obtained the sacred relics of Buddha, images 
and sacred books and chaityas from India, erected temples 
and monasteries by which Buddhism was greatly promoted. 
The square shaped characters, called Khorig, having failed 
to answer the purpose of translating the sacred books, the 
Mongolians made use of the Yugur character in writing their 
language as a medium for the expression of the sacred hymns. 
During the reign of king OJje, the Sakyapa Lama named 
Ghhoikyi'hodsser came to Mongolia and perfected the saw- 
teeth shaped characters invented by Sakya Pandita by adding 
tails to the letters. The Mongolian characters were thus fit to 
be used in writing translations from foreign languages. 
Subsequently in the reign of Hai-san-khulug portions of the 
Kah'gyul and grammar were translated into the Mongolian 
language. In the reign of Poyanthu, Jam-yaiSi the pupil of 
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Ri^^ral the Prefect of Narthan, who during his visit to I^arthaii 
had incurred the displeasure of his Lama by appearing before 
him in a mask^ paid a visit to Hor. Subsequently Jam-yah 
pleased his master by sending him large presents for a copy of 
the Kahgyur collection. Among the presents there was a 
small box full of Chinese ink which delighted Rigral very 
much. On his return to Narthah, Jam>yah resided in the 
house where the Kahgyur was copied and which was called 
Jam-yah Lhakhah. 

In this manner, the way being opened, the copies of the 
Kahgyur gradually increased. After Jam-yah, Karma Rah- 
juh Dorje visited Hor and became the spiritual guide of one of 
the Hor kings, who, it appears was named Chiya-thu. 
Thougan themur (the last Emperor of the Mongol dynasty), 
the well-known descendant of Ghhingis Khan, invited Karma 
Rolpai-dorje who accordingly in the 19th year of his age in 
the year Earth-Dog came to Hor. During the fourteen reigns 
from Ghhingis Khan to Erteni Ghhogthu, many Sakyapa and 
Karmapa Lamas visited Hor, some of whom received the 
honour of the order of Ti-sri. The introduction of the 
Gelugpa church in the spiritual relation of Mongolia commen¬ 
ced at this time. During the reign of Thumer-kyi Althan 
Khan, the third Gyal-vah (Dalai) named Sonam Gyatsho 
visited Hor and abolished the worship of Oh-gvad (the chief 
Demon) and the practice of offering animal sacrifices to 
demons. He introduced the Gelugpa (Yellow-hat) school of 
Buddhism in Hor where he died, and his incarnation named 
Gyal-vah Yonton Gya-tsho appeared in Mongolia, for which 
reason Buddhism became greatly diffused over that country, 
and all the Mongols were converted to the Gelugpa church. 
Afterwards Shere-thu-gusri translated the three Yum (vulgarly 
called 6um) into the native Mongolian language. In the days 
of Ghhahar-leg-dan Khuthog-thu several translators headed 
by Kungah ^odsser translated the whole of the Kahgyur into 
Mongolian. The last of the descendants of Ghhingis Khan 
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named Santhu-gusi (caHed Legdar in Tibetan), a petty prince, 
was so degenerate that he failed even to rule over his own 
country and his dynasty passed off from power. In the reign 
of Sunchi (De-kyi) the translation of the Kahgyur in Mongo* 
lian was revised and partially printed. It was in the reign of 
the Emperor Ghhinluh (Kyen-long), the incarnate Mahjusri, 
that the entire Kahgyur and Tangyur were for the first time 
printed in the Mongolian language. Then also the all-knowing 
Ghankya Rolpai Dorje prepared the Khapaujunne, a compen¬ 
dious grammar of the Mongolian language, which was 
indispensably necessary to facilitate translations (lit, which 
served as an eye to the future translators). Asuthu, king of 
Khalkha, had met the Gyal-van (Dalai Lama) Sonam>gya-tsho 
during his sojourn in Mongolia and erected the temple of 
Erteni Jovo. At that time the incarnation of Taranaiha 
(Je-tsun-dampa) named Lo-ssan-tanpi-gya-tsho in the person 
of the son of his grandson Dorje Thushi-ye-thu Khan, was 
acknowledged as the supreme head of the seven Khalkha 
Khanates. The Emperor of Ghina greatly exalted his position 
by offerring on him high distinctions. The great monastery 
of Urga called Rivo-ge*gye-lin was founded, and from that 
time the incarnations of Taranatha successively appeared. 
Jaya Pandita Lo-ssan-thin-leg, who was the pupil of the fifth 
Gyal-van and Panchhen Lo-ssan Ghho*gyan, and Erteni 
Pandita Lo-ssan tan-disn founded many monasteries and 
promoted the spread of Buddhism in Hor. From this period 
the land of Khalkha became filled with priestly congregations, 
sages and saints of immaculate birth, and sacred study and 
saintly communion were greatly diffused. The Prefeet of the 
Goman Gollege of Dapun, named Ton-dub Gya-tsho, who 
was famed to have attained the 2nd stage of Bodhisattva per¬ 
fection, introduced Buddhism into the Thorgwod country, 
the progress of which was, however, impeded by the surrender 
of the country to the Russians (Orrus). Subsequently, when 
the country was brought under the Emperor of China, the 
chiefs were re-instated in their respective states and the prac¬ 
tice of the precious religion revived. Hashag chhe-chhu 
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Khan, the reigning chief of the four great tribes of Oe-lotb, 
also calle Orod, was defeated and dethroned by Boshog-thu 
Khan of the tribe of Tshoru who had grown powerful, in 
consequence of with the whole of the Oc-loth kingdom came 
under his possession. He established many schools for the 
instruction of monks in the Sutra<s and Tantra s (aphorisms 
and mysticism). Thereafter Erteni Jorign-thu-skhu-tho-che 
Tshe«vanrabtan encouraged Buddhism in general and especia¬ 
lly the Gelugpa church. He by turns invited the Mahamantr! 
of Tasi-lhunpo named Geleg-rabgya, and Paljor-gya-tshog, 
and latterly by inviting Tampa-rabgya of Washul from the 
Dapuh monastery and many others, introduced domestic 
priesthood and service (like that of the Upasaka-s) among the 
Mongols. He founded the monasteries of Nam.tse-dih and 
the system of imparting instruction to neophyte monks, and 
established moral discipline and training. Although be failed 
to establish schools for the study of dialectics, yet by teaching 
the higher and lower (simpler) Lamrim of Tsoh Khapa, he 
introduced the secret way to Bodhisatta (perfection). Like the 
celebrated Ralpachan, soverign of Tibet, he allotted three 
families of tenants, 6 camels, 40 cows and horses and 200 
sheep &c., for the maintenance of every monk or neophyte. 
After him his son Gahdan-tshcrin Wahpo invited the celebra¬ 
ted professor and sage Paldan-yese, the learned principal of 
Thosam-lih of Tasi-lhunpo, the Vinayic ascetic Lo-ssad 
Phun-tsho from Dapun, who held the office of the Prefeet of 
the Goman College, and Ge-dun leg-pa the Prefect of the 
Sera monastery, of whom the last succeeded in opening 
classes for the study of metaphysics and dialectics. He erec¬ 
ted many monasteries and filled them with images, sacred 
volumes, and chaityas by which he filled the Chungar 
country. By conferring distinction and endowments on the 
scholars of philosophy he greatly diffused Buddhism. 

Afterwards when the kingdom was overthrown by inter¬ 
necine wars, all the religious edifices were demolished, the 
effect of which even now survives in the desolate aspeet of the 
country like the fields of autumn (after harvest). From one 
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of the four famous tribes of Orod, the celebrated king, the 
upholder of religions, called Gu^ri Khan, son of the Khan of 
the Hoshad, was born in the year Water-Horse. His name 
was Thorol-ba-dur. According to the prophecy of Ti-me 
Lhun-dub, the obtainer of sacred treasure, he is said to have 
been the miraculous emanation of Ghhyagna Dorje (Vajrap^ni), 
and according to the revelation of the Kahgyur, he was a 
religious king who obtained one of the Bodhisattva perfec¬ 
tions. At the age of thirteen he assumed the command of 
the army of the Gokar (white heads), numbering 10,000, and 
went on an expendition against Hoi-Hoi (Tangyut). He 
gained a complete victory in the fight, for which he became 
eminently famous. During this time Buddhism was not 
spread in the Oeloth country. In other Mongolian countries 
the Gyal-vah (Dalai Lama) Sonam-gye-tsho, at the invitation 
of Althan Khan, had visited Khalkha, By reason of their 
spiritual relation Buddhism flourished there. Gusri-khan, 
on only hearing its name, imbibed faith and veneration for 
Buddha. He made many salutations by repeated prostrations 
towards that sacred country (Tibet), thereby hurting bis 
forehead. When he was twenty-five years old, his mother 
died. In order to celebrate her funeral and for her salvation, 
he distributed a large quantity of gold and silver as alms to 
the poor. On a certain occasion there arose a dispute between 
the Orod and Khalkha. Being overpowered by compassion, 
he came before the Khalkha assembly to plead for the amica¬ 
ble settlement of the matter, removed their differences and, 
having brought the contending nations to terms, returned to 
his own country. At this Ton-khor Chho-je and the 
princes and ministers of Khalkha became greatly delighted. 
They gave him the title of “Tai-kavsri”. During the 
Dalai Lama Sonam Gya-tsho*s visit to Mongolia, an Orod 
came to reverence him. He saluted and presented him a 
book called Serhod Tampa. On being asked the name of the 
book, the Orod replied, ‘'Lord ! this is called Althan-kefel**.^ 

I. Ffbm Althan, gold, and kerel (Sanskrit kiran), ray of light, 
golden l^fht. 
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The Gyalv.in (Dalai), then accepted the men*s alms and 
predicted that in the land of Orod after twenty years 
Buddhism should be introduced. According to this prediction, 
Gusri-khan introduced Buddhism by translating Serhod 
Tampa and many other volumes after a lapse of twenty years. 

During this time king Ghha Har having embroiled the six 
great principalities in internal wars, one of the princes took 
refuge among the Khalkha tribes. The Khalkha princes not 
agreeing to shelter the refugee, fell out among themselves. 
One of their chiefs named Chhogtbu, banished from his own 
country took possession of the Amdo province. No sooner 
had he established his power over the Amdo people, than he 
began to injure Buddhism in general, and more particularly 
the Gelugpa church. When the report of his evil doings 
reached Gusri-Khan, he became greatly enraged. In order 
to succour particularly the church of Tsoh Khapa, he left his 
native place at the head of a large army, and in the year 
Fire*Ox arrived near Khokhonur where he inflicted a signal 
defeat on Ghhog-thu and slew 40,000 soldiers in the held. 
The whole of Amdo now passed under his power. 

He then started for U to pay homage to the Dalai, Tasi 
and Gahdan Thipa, of whom the last was the spiritual father 
of the other two. He had an interview with the fifth Gyal- 
van (Dalai Lama) and Panchhen Lo>ssan Chhoi>kyi gyab 
tshan whom he greatly venerated. At the time of his visit 
to the Gahdan monastery, which tookplace during the night 
of the new mo'on, he saw the interior of the monastery by the 
light emitted from luminous pebbles on the floor and through 
the avenues. This event he considered very auspicious. In 
the year Fire*Ox during the winter season he returned to 
Khokhonur. In the mean time king Beri of Kham commenced 
to persecute the Buddhists, having himself become a proselyte 
to the Bon religion. Hearing this, Gusri Khan marched 
towards Kham in the year Earth-Hare with a large army, com¬ 
menced hostilities and annexed Kham to his dominions. King 
Beri was captured in the year Iron-Dragon, on the 25th of the 
1 Uh month and was thrown into a prison in Kham, while all 
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the Limas and chiefs of the Sakyapa, Gelugpa^ Karznapa, 
Dukpa and Taglunpa sects were liberated^ and sent to 
their respective monasteries. After defeating Bcri, Gusri 
Khan turned his atiention towards the conquest of Jan, 
the king of which country submitted to him without hostilities 
and agreed to pay him homage and tribute. 

During this period the whole of Tibet was ruled by king 
De*si Tsanpa whose fort was the castle of Shi-ga-tse. Having 
adopted the teaching of the Karmapa school, he tried to exalt 
it above all others and evinced much disregatd towards the 
Gelugpa school. Gusri Khan took umbrage at this. Accord* 
ingly, to raise the prestige of the Gelugpa church, he invaded 
U and Tsan at the head of his army, defeated all the armies 
of Tsah and sent the vanquished monarch and his ministers 
captives to the prison house at Nehu, in U, and brought the 
whole of Tibet under his power. He was now acknowledged as 
the sovereign of the countries Tibet, Kham and Amdo. He 
organised an enlightened government. He extirpated all 
enemies and rivals of the Gelugpa church. The Indian king 
Rabo Sin, the kingof Yambu (Nepal), and the Raja of Nari 
and many other border kings sent him presents according to 
their national custom. Afterwards he made a present of the 
whole of Tibet proper to the Fifth Dalai Lama in the year 
1645 A.D., and thereby laid the foundation of the fame and 
dignity of the Court of the Dalai Lamas. Even at the present 
day their earthly mansion Potala of Gahdan Phodah is believ¬ 
ed to be a counterpart of the celestial mansion of Gahdan or 
Tusitapuri (Paradise). Gusri Khan (Kausri Khan) had ten 
sons, of whom Tayen Khan and his grandson Lha-ssaii ruled 
successively in Tibet. Gush's son, Tha-akhu-tasi Bathui, 
became king of Khokhonur. Thus the descendants of Gusri 
Khan, though they ruled separately as independent princes, 
did not require to be directed by others, but, subsequently, on 
account of the war raised by Tan-xing Wah, they were weake¬ 
ned, when the Emperor of China subjugated them all anil 
annexed their countries to his dominions. But he allowed 
them to retain their respective possessions, and permitted them 
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to follow their religious observances, according to the Gclugpa 
principles. It became customary with a great number of 
Mongolian Lamas to enter the different monastic colleges of 
Tibet, to study sacred literature. On their return from Tibet 
they sbewed themselves capable of teaching the sacred religion. 
They founded schools in their respective native places. Holy 
personages from U and Tsah, Amdo and Kham, having come 
to take their birth in Mongolia, the country of Hor has now 
become flooded with monasteries and chhortens and religious 
congregations. The study of dialectics also has been introduc¬ 
ed there. 

With the exception of Solonpa, Bargwad and a few other 
savage tribes, all the Mongols are Buddhists. The heretical 
Yavana (Lalo) religion decayed and passed away. The old 
schools of Sakyapa and Karmapa Lamas were abolished, and 
in their place the Gelugpa school flourished, encompassing 
the lancL 


A GENEALOGY OF THE MONGOLIAN MONARCHY 

fObtained from Tibetan sources] 

‘(Ancestors of Jenghis-kliapJ 

Thchgir-khu-borta Chhi. 

I 

Bada-chhi-kban. 

1 

Tbam-chhag. 

1 

Chhi-jimer-khan. 

1 

La-u-j an-bhcre-rol. 

I 

Pagu>ni-dun. 

1 

Sem-dsa-Jio 

I 
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La Ju. 

I 

Du>pun>mer>khan. 

I 

Podion*chhar>mu-khan’, 

( 

Gai'Chhi. 

1 

Bi-khir. 

I 

Manan'thO'Jam 

1 

Gai-thO'khan. 

I 

Bai’Shin. 

I 

Khor'thog'Shiir, 

f. 

Dum-ba-khai-kha'tt, 

I 

Gd>len-)a>khan. 

I 

Bar-tban BA-DUR, (Badur or Bathur, *‘a hero,” from which the word 

Bahadur is probably derived). 

f 

Ye-phur-ga Badur, married to Hun-lun. 

I 

CHHINGIS KHAN OR JENGHIS KHAN (born A. D., 1182 reigned 
23 years, and was killed by bis wife), 

I 

Ankoda. (reigned 6 years). 

j_J-P 

Goyug or Koyug Gogan or Goyugan 

(reigned 4 years) (also called Guton). 

I 

OUa or Aulta (reigned 6 months) 

I 

MuAkhe Khan (reigned 9 years) 

I 

KHUBLAI KHAN (reigned 35 years, died at the age of 80) 

Sechhen. 

I 

Yesun Themur (reigned 5 years) 

I 
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O WaA-je or Olje (reigned 13 years). 

I 

Haisan Kbulug (not known) 

I 

Poyanthu (reigned 9 years) 

J 

Siddbi Pala Yen Ju-thi (reigned 3 years) 

I 

Yesun-thumer (reigned 5 years) 

I 

Ra-khyi Phag (reigned 40 days). 

I 

Kushala>go-thin (reigned 30 days). 

I 

Thog-thumer Chi-ya-thu (reigned 5 years). 

I 

Erteni Chhog-thi (reigned 1 month). 

I 

Tho-gan Thumer or Themur (1333 A. D., he sat for 35 years on the 
Imperial throne of China, and fled from Pekin in secret to 
save himself from the conspiracy formed by the Chinese 
nobles against his life). 

[From Thximer or Themur the name Timur is probably formed.] 
The Min Dynasty superseded the Mongol Dynasty in China. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF JIN OR BUDDHISM 

IN CHINA. 


Translated from Dub-thah-ielkyi meloh. 

BUDDHISM INTRODUCED FROM INDIA 

Me-tsc religious sect.—Previous to the spread of Buddhism 
in China, there arose certain religious sects which possessed 
something in common with Buddhism. One of those sects was 
called Mc-tse, after the name of its founder. It enjoined every 
man to devote himself to the service and welfare of others 
even at the sacrifice of his own interest, life and body; it also 
taught that the nature of the soul from the beginning is pure 
and immaculate, and that only at times it suddenly becomes 
perverted by admixture of impurities produced by evil thought 
and action. 

Li-ye-tse religious sect.—The second in importance among 
the non-Buddhist religions is that of Li-ye-tse, who taught 
that all things depend for their existence and development on 
mutual coherence and support. During this period, there 
having existed no communication with India, not a word of 
Buddha’s name or religion was known in China. But Li-ye- 
tse, by his power of fore-knowledge, wrote in his own work 
that in the West there would appear a self-created noble sage, 
the performer of great deeds, capable at will of engaging in 
the highest degree of meditation, and passing beyond the 
region of speech, who would be called by the nameof Buddha. 
By this prediction he first made known the sweet name of 
Buddha in the country of China. 

Ghwah-tse.—Again the founder of another religious sect, 
called Ghwan tse, saw in a vision that he was metempsychosed 
into a butterfly. After awaking from sleep, he reflected on 
the meaning of such a transient and empty dream which 
lavishes all on you and at last vanishes as a phantom, and 
inferred that life was an illusion. 

Yu-si,—Again another teacher named ‘Ys-su’ (meaning the 
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lord of the world), who was famed as born of a rose, preached 
a religion which forbade the destruction of human lives and 
instituted the taking of vows for observing ten moral acts, 
similar to those of the Buddhists. It also taught that, the 
results of virtuous actions being multiplied, the pious should 
be born as gods to enjoy eternal happiness that on the other 
hand, the perpetrators of sinful actions should be plunged in 
hell, to be afflicted with everlasting pains; and that despite 
their repentance or confession of sins, greater damnation 
would await those who had knowingly and deliberately 
transgressed. 

Ail these different sects prevailed in China as can be 
gathered from the religious histories of China. They did not 
spread all over the country, nor did their influence guide men 
for any considerable length of time, but they paved the way 
for the reception of Buddhism in that vast country. 

In the 26th year of the reign of Chou Wan, the fifth of the 
Tehu Dynasty, there appeared, towards the south-western 
boundary of the kingdom, a halo of golden light, the lustre of 
which illuminated the realm. The king having witnessed this 
wonderful spectacle asked the astrologers what was meant by 
it. They declared that it presaged the birth of a saintly 
personage in that quarter, whose religion, after one thousand 
years, should be known in their own country (China). The 
king recorded this wonderful phenomenon in the Imperial 
debthers.^ It was in that very years* that Buddha was born. 
Some authors-believe that it was the 24th year of the Emperor 
Chou Wan's reign. At the age of twenty-nine Buddha entered 
on the life of a mendicant, on the dth of the 2nd lunar month; 
he turned the Wheel of Dharma between the 30th and 49th 
years of his age, and last of all it is mentioned in the works 
of Chinese Buddhists that he obtained Nirvana* in the 79th 
year of his age, on the 15th day of the second month. 
Buddha died in the 53rd year of the Emperor Moo-wafi’s 

1. Records. 

2. The year 1882 A.D.=»2835 A.B., after the birth of Buddha. 

3. Died. 
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reign. In the 8th year of the reign of the Emperor Mihdhi- 
yuh'phah of the great Han dynasty, 1013 years after the birth 
of Buddha, Buddhism was brought to China.* On an auspicious 
day, in the third year of his reign, Mihdhisawina vision, that a 
saintly personage with a golden complexion, bright as the 
sun, full three fathoms high, approached his throne from the 
direction of heaven. In the following morning Mihdhi commu* 
nicated the night’s dream to his ministers, one of whom 
named Fu>ye informed him, that there existed a certain pro¬ 
phecy about the appearance of a great noble sage in India, 
of the description that the king gave, and he begged to 
ascertain if it was not so. The king referred to the ancient 
records, and computing the dates, found that just 1010 years 
had elapsed. Exceedingly delighted with this remarkable 
coincidence, he despatched a messenger of the name of 
Wahtsun to India, in search of the doctrine of Buddha. 
During that time, there lived in India two great Arhat-s, 
one called Matahga who was born of the race of Kasyapa, 
and the other named Bharana Pandita. The Chinese messen¬ 
ger besought them to visit his country, in order to spread the 
benefits of Buddhism among the teeming millions of his coun¬ 
trymen. The Arhat-s welcomed the invitation and equipped 
themselves for the journey. A few volumes of sacred scrip¬ 
tures, chiefly of the Mahayana school, serveral portraits and 
some sacred relics, all of which they packed on a white horse 
for conveyance, completed the church necessaries with which 
they marched towards that distant land. They entered China 
by the southern route and were received by the Emperor at a 
place called Lcu-you-khyi in southern China. Accompanied 
by Wan tsun, the messenger, they arrived at the palace, while 
the king, with the greatest demonstration of reverence, 
approached to receive them. They presented to the king all 
that they had brought from their country. The king expressed 
himself well-pleased with the presents, and especially with 
the image of Buddha which bore a striking resemblance to 

4. This does not taify with the more correct account of the Indian 
h istorlans, as may be collected from several Tibetan chronologies. 
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what he had seen in his vision. The Indian Arhat-s peiformed 
some miracles which served to strengthen the monarch’s faith 
in Buddhism. He built a large temple called Peimassi and 
engaged his two Indian guests for conducting religious service 
therein. Seeing this, the priests of Lo»u-kyun,® whose 
religion was then prevalent in China, remonstrated against 
the king’s encouraging the new doctrine. They said that it 
would be improper to introduce an alien creed dissimilar to the 
ancient religion and practice of the country. They also exhibi¬ 
ted many prodigies to convince the king of the superiority of 
their religion over Buddhism. The king, wavering much, at 
last decided that he should test the merits of both, by casting 
their respective religious scriptures into fire: whichever 
passed the ordeal successfully by being untouched by the fire, 
should have his patronage. It so happened that all the To-u*se 
books were burnt and the Buddhist volumes remained unda¬ 
maged. The king being convinced of the impositions of the 
To-u-se priests, ordered that their high priests Selou and 
Chhushen should be burnt alive. The two Indian Pandit-s 
were extolled to the skies. The king with his ministers and 
a large number of subjects embraced Buddhism. 

On this occasion of the triumph of Buddhism over the 
To-u>se religion, the king uttered the following verses : 

'‘In a fox are not to be found the virtues of a lion. 

The torch cannot enlighten like the sun or moon, 

A lake cannot encompass the earth like the boundless main. 
The splendour of Sumeru is not to be seen in a mountain, 
The blessed clouds of religion encompassing the world, 

Will rain upon and quicken the seed of universal good, 

All that existed not before, will now appear. 

From all quarters, ye moving beings, draw near the Victor 
(Jina)!” 

In the great fortress of He-nan-fu, the King erected seven 
temples, of which the temple of Peimassi* was the principal 
one. He also established three convents for the use of nuns. 

5. Referring to the Bon religion of China. 

6. That is, *the Lord of the white elephant*. 
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The king himself took the vows of an Upasaka (a lay devotee). 
More than a thousand men, headed by the ministers of State, 
entered monkhood. Once the king addressed the Indian 
sages thus,—“Venerable Fathers, within the environs of my 
kingdom, is there no saintly Being residing for the permanent 
good and protection of all living beings ?** Matanga replied : 
“Yes, Arya Mafljusri dwells in Revo-tsc-na on the top of 
PaiSchagjra-parvata”. He then gave an account of Mafijusii’s 
chosen land, which accompanied by hisfriendPanditBharana he 
now prepared to find out. After much search he reached the en¬ 
chanted spot which he distinguished from others by his sairtjy 
knowledge. He then reported it to the king—“During the days 
of Buddha Kasyapa there lived a king of the name of Asvakala 
who, with the help of demons, constructed 84,000 chaiiyas, 
one of which exists on Revo-tse-na containing a fragment of the 
genuine relics of Kasyapa Buddha”. The Emperor, in order 
to preserve the ancient chaitya, built a lofty temple over it 
which is now called by the name Tabotha chhorten. Near it 
he erected the great monastery of Shen-thun-su. Among 
many other religious edifices that were built by this pious 
monarch, one is the “white chhorten” of Pekin (Pechin). 
The monastic establishment of Revo-tse-na consisted of 620 
monks and 230 nuns. The learned Arhat prepared an abridge¬ 
ment of the Hinayana Aphorisms and Sutranta-s in the 
language of China. This work, the first Buddhist work in 
Chinese, is extant to the present day. Pandit Bharana also 
translated the five Sutr&nta-s, such as Daia-bhumi &c. but 
unfortunately they are lost. In course of time Arhat Matanga 
and Pandit Bharana died. Mindhi*s successor invited several 
other Indian Pandits. Among the first batch Arya-kala, 
Sthavira Chilukaksa, l^ramana Suvinaya, and five other 

Pandits were well-known. In the second batch Pandit Dharma- 

• • * • 

kala and several other Pandits, well versed in Mahajana, 
Hinayana and Vinaya Dharma (discipline), were of great 
note. 

The third batch of Indian Pandits, Ganapati, Tikfaini and 
others, propagated Buddhism in Kiflnan and other provinces 
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of southern China) These with the Pandits who appeared 
during the reign of Napo Naan, were the most learned tran> 
slators and best linguists. Thereafter during the reigns of the 
thirteen kings of the Han dynasty, fourteen kings of the Jin 
dynasty, several kings of Jin-yugur Su and other dynasties, 
the Than dynasty of twenty kings, and eighteen kings of the 
Sohh dynasty successively, Indian Pandits and sages were 
invited to China, all of whom exerted themselves to increase 
the stock of Chinese Buddhist scriptures. There also appeared 
a host of learned Hwashah’ (Chinese monks and l^ramana-s) 
some of whom visited India to study Sanskrit and Buddhism. 
There were others who acquired great proficiency is Sanskrit 
without going to India. They were all profoundly read in 
Buddhism and wrote numerous elaborate wotks in the Chinese 
language, besides translating many volumes of Sanskrit 
scriptures. They also wrote the lives of eminent Pandits of 
China, who laboured with wonderful energy for the diffusion 
of Buddhism. These are to be found in the Chinese works 
called “Histories of Religion**. 

BUDDHISM INTRODUCED PROM TIBET 

From the time of the establishment of the Tartar (Hor) 
supremacy in China, many Tibetan sages visited China and 
contributed more and more to the propagation of Buddhism. 
The number of translation of Buddha’s teachings and Sastra*s 
increased. Those that were translated after the reign of king 
Wendhu of the dynasty of Su were analyzed and catalogued. 
Twice during the reign of the Than dynasty and twice in that 
of the Soon dynasty, the scriptures were revised, and addi¬ 
tions made to them. All the books that were subsequently 
written were furnished with tables of contents and indexes. 
Last of all during the reign of the Tartar Emperor, Sa-chhen, 
the Chinese scriptures were compared with the Tibetan 
collections of the Kahgyur and Tangyur. Such treatises and 
volumes as were wanting in the Chinese were translated from 
7. The same as Tibetan Lamas. 
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the Tibetan scriptures. AH these formed one complete collec¬ 
tion, the first part of which consisted of Buddha^s teachings 
(Kahgyur). To the second part 21 volumes of translations, 
from Tibetan, the Chinese |§astras, and the works of eminent 
Hwashah, comprising 153 volumes, were added. The whole 
collection consisted of 740 volumes. An analytic catalogue 
of all the books was also furnished. In this collection many 
l§astra-s were found which did not exist in the Tibetan 
collections. 

In China there were five Buddhist schools. 

I. The Vinaya or Hinayana school. 

II. The Mantra or Tantrik school. 

III. The Mahayana school. 

IV. The Gabhira Darsana school. 

V. The Sarartha Tantra. 

1. VINAYA OR HINAYANA SCHOOL 

The Indian sage Matahga who first carried Buddhism 
into China was the first of this school in China. His succes¬ 
sors, for a length of time maintained his school, but latterly 
it dwindled away when Kumarasr! was invited to China. 
Kumarasri was a great scholar and deeply read in the sacred 
literature of the Buddhists. He had also a great fame for 
prodigies and fore-knowledge. During this time Chandana 
Prabhu* was also invited. King Huh-shi showed great reve¬ 
rence to him. Che-u Hwashah and 800 other pupils of the 
Prabhu were engaged in the great work of translating the 
sacred scriptures into the Chinese language. Sermons and 
instructions in Mahayana philosophy were copiously given, 
and more particularly the vows of monkhood and of the 
Bodhisattva order were taken by many. Henceforth the 
Hwashah of China introduced the system of entering into the 
Bodhisattva order—a stage which is only attained after 

8. The GhaMya Lama, the spiritual guide of the Emperon of 
China, is believed to be an incarnation of Chandana, om of the disciploi 
of Buddha, 
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fulfilling the duties of asceticism of the first order. Kumara* 
sri together with Buddhajnana, professor of Vinaya, 
Vimalacaksu, and Dharmaruchi and the most eminent of 
his colleagues, translated the four Vyakarana«s of the Vinaya 
portion of the sacred literature, and thereby succeeded in 
enhancing the teaching of the Hinayana philosophy to the 
monks. Sthavira Sanghavarma, another illustrious Buddhist 
teacher, came from India to this country (China). The 
system of the Vinaya school, introduced by Kumarasri and 
matured by Sanghavarma, still prevails in China. 

There is an account of the arrival in China of a famous 
Sinalese nun named Devasara, accompanied by ten nuns 
from India. It is not known whether she was successful in 
her attempt to organize the convent system and of extending 
the vows of chastity and religious devotion to females. 

In the four fundamental truths of religion and in works 
respecting the solution of disputes and doubts about them, 
the Chinese do not differ from the Tibetans. From among 
the large body of books of instruction they selected those 
which suited them most in respect of their habits and ways 
of life; in consequence of which they differ in some external 
observances from their co-religionists in other countries. 
They have their own peculiarities. Animal food is forbidden 
according to their custom. They do not ride nor drive such 
animals as arc naturally intended for those purposes. They 
prefer the smallest kind of mendicant’s platter to the larger 
sizes. The mendicant’s raiment is sewn with dcprescion and 
loopholes, in the order and arrangement of birds’ feathers. 
In China, in fact, there is but one class of Buddhists, in 
consequence of which here is no necessity for the Hwashan to 
put marks on their dress, like the Tibetan Lamas of the 
present day and the Indian ^ramana-s in ancient times, 
to distinguish the followers of one school from those of 
another. 

According to the established laws of China, yellow is the 
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sign of royalty, red being the colour reserved for the ministers 
and nobles. The king of that age, not liking to alter the 
ancient usage and also to give a distinctive appearance to the 
monkish dress, prescribed scarlet for the clergy. In China, 
people consider it a shameful matter to appear in public with 
naked arms. So they did not chose to adopt the mendicant’s 
raiment as prescribed in the sacred books. Unlike the Tibetan 
monks who are forbidden to use sleeves, the Chinese Hwashans 
wear them. 

In later times when Tibetan Lamas visited China, the 
question of uniformity in clerical dress arose. The Tibetan 
Lamas succeeded in preserving their own uniform, owing to 
the supremacy of the Tartar® Emperors over China who 
tolerated national practices. Up to the present day, those 
customs remain unchanged. The Chinese Hwashans dress in 
scarlet with sleeved jackets, and the Tibetan Lamas dress 
themselves in red and yellow, each according to their 
national practice. 


II. TANTRIKISM 

The first of all the Tantriks who came to China from 
India was Sthavira I^rimitra. He diffused the knowledge of 
Tantrikism by translating the Mahamdyura and other Dhdrant-% 
into the Chinese language. Although contemporaneously 
with him many other eminent Indian Tantriks came to 
China, yet very few books on Tantrikism were translated for 
the public. The sage Kumarasri also did not communicate 
his Tantrik lore to the general public, but only to one or two 
of his confidential disciples, so that Tantrikism made very 
little progress in China. The little progress that it made was 
due to Vajrabodhi, a learned Acarya of Malava, and to his 
pupil Amoghavajra. These two arrived together in China 
during the reign of the Emperor Thah-min-hun. Vajrabodhi 
instructed Shi-ye-she-thah-yc and ^erab-thah-ye^®, the two 

9. Mongol. 

10. These are Tibetan translations of Chinese names. 
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great Hwashans, in mysticism. Amoghavajra performed 
the ceremony of Vajra Garbha Mandala for the benefit of the 
king who, on account of his devotion to Buddhism, was given 
the religious name of “Repository of wisdom and knowledge 
of the Triple pifaka**. The astrologers having found that 
malignant stars were ascendant on the king’s destiny, he 
averted the evil by performing a yajM as prescribed in 
Buddhist mysticism. Amoghavajra also propitiated one of 
the guardians of the world called Vaisramana and thereby 
enabled the king to triumph over his enemies. Being pleased 
with him for his eminent services, the king made him a gift of 
a piece of land supporting three thousand tenants. Retran¬ 
slated seventy-seven principal treatises on Tantrikism. After 
installing his pupil, Huilan, in his place as the high priest, or 
Vajracarya, he retired to the region of peace. Although 
both these two great Tantriks and their pupils passed for 
saints and sages, yet Tantrikism did not fiourish long but 
soon declined. During the reign of the Soon dynasty, Pandit 
Danaraksita, Dharraabhadra and other Indian Pandits visited 
China, but being very jealous of their mystic operations being 
known to the public, they only communicated the mantra-s 
to a selected few, under solemn promise of not revealing 
them to the people. The later Hwashans were taught in only 
a few of the Tantrik rites, such as the ceremony Amoghapasa. 
It was owing to these several restrictions that mysticism made 
no progress in China. 

III. VAIPULYA DAR1§ANA (MAHAYANA SCHOOL) 

The founder of this sect was Than.san,^i one of the 
most famous Buddhist teachers of China. He was a descen¬ 
dant of Tun-kun, the chief minister of Than-kin. He was 
admitted into the order of monkhood at a very early age. 
Being of saintly origin, in intelligence, quickness, sharpness of 
mental faculties and aptitude for learning, he was unrivalled 
by any boy of his age. While only 11 years old, he committed 
11. Contraction of Than Ssan-tsah. 
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to memory the Vimala-kirti-sutra of the Tangyur and the Sad- 
dharma-pundarlka of Kahgyur, both of which he could reproduce 
from memory. He first mastered the Abhidharma-pitaka and 
then studied all the volumes of the Kahgyur and Tangyur 
collections. At the age of twenty-nine he became acquainted 
with the Prakrit language of India, and with a view to travel 
in that country, secured for himself a passport from the 
Emperor. Passing through different countries, he reached 
India, and travelled all over its central and border provinces, 
such as Kashmir, in all of which he visited numerous places 
of pilgrimage. He learnt about man of the higher and lower 
ySna-s from several Indian Pandits, jetari, an illustrious sage, 
was his chief preceptor. At the noble monastery of Nalcrdra, be 
learnt the Yogacara philososophy from one of its most learned 
professors, Danta>bhadra or Danta-deva, who was then in his 
106th year. Some writers identify him with the Acarya 
Dantasena, the pupil of Vinaya>deva. He met his chief 
preceptor Jetari a second time, from whom he again received 
instructions on the Yogacara tenets. Besides Jetari and Danta¬ 
sena, there were other Pandits from whom he received ins¬ 
truction in Buddhist philosophy. He devoted one year and 
three months to hearing lectures on Maitreya*s series of 
Dharma-sastra-s. In the remaining nine months of the second 
year, he completed his study of Nyaya (Logic). Since then 
during a period of three years he studied Indian philosophies 
of various schools, and vanquished a certain Brahmanist king 
in disputation. In refutation of heresies, he wrote a work 
based on Mahayana principles, called “The Extinguisher of 
Heresy”, containing 6600 sloka-s—the excellence of which 
struck all Indian wise men with wonder. 

Again Pandit Haraprabha having written a treatise in 
refutation of the Yogacara tenets. Than Ssan-tsan also wrote 
a volume containing 8000 sloka-s, called Ekdntasiddka, which 
he presented to his teacher Danta-bhadra. All these works 
being written in the Sanskrit language, the Chinese philoso¬ 
pher became eminently famous. The people of Arygvarta 
gave him the name Mahayana Deva. Some of the Indian 
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Acarya-s became his pupils in Buddhist philosophy, and king 
^iladitya and Kumara, and the king of Southern India called 
Dhatubhadra and several other princes treated him with 
great reverence. Among the numerous Hwashan teachers 
who visited India, Than Ssan-tsan was the only one who 
obtained the high dignity of Pandit and enjoyed the veneration 
of Indian kings. After an absence of seventeen years of 
which three were spent in the return journey, he returned to 
China. The reigning Emperor of China, Ghen>ku-an, received 
him with the greatest demonstration of reverence and respect, 
and Than Ssamtsah presented him with more than 600 volu¬ 
mes of Sanskrit manuscripts written on palmyra leaves, relics 
of Buddha images, portraits and different sorts of Indian 
articles. The king placed him at the head of the monastery 
of Hun-fussi, where he employed him, together with other 
learned Hwashan, in translating 607 volumes of Buddhism 
including the ^erchin A^tasdhasrikd, chiefly of Maiireya 
Dharma, also in revising many of the ancient translations. 
He rebuilt the monastery of Tshi-ain-ssi or in Tibetan Cham- 
balin. During that period there were 3,716 religious establi¬ 
shments in China, from all of which he recruited intelligent 
and well-behaved monks for his new monastery. He also 
admitted new monks. By these means he was enabled to 
establish a grand monastic establishment, containing 18,630 
monks of which he became the abbot. After the death of 
Chen-ku-an, his son Ka-u-tsuh became Emperor. He greatly 
patronised Than Ssan-tsah and his monastery. He made exce¬ 
llent arrangements for the support of the clergy and appointed 
the illustrious sage as bishop of the three great monasteries, 
Paiminssi,** Hunfussi and Tshi-an ssi. 

Than Ssan-tsan introduced the three order of priesthood 
and the five methods of meditation among the clergy, and 
wrote commentaries on the ^aia-sdhasrikd, according to the 
Yogacara method, eight treatises on his own system (Vipula- 
carya), the Lankavatara^sutra and many other sUtrdnta-s. 

He also wrote many sastra-s in general, such as Mydya 
12. Variously called Pal-massi or Piman-ssi. 
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Semgraha, Kriyd Sangrahot &c., and devoted all his attention 
and energies to diffusing the Mahdy&na and Togdeara schools. 
He erected a lofty chaitya called Arya Pantha to the south 
of the monastery of Tshi'din^ssi^ in which he deposited palm- 
leaf MSS. in Sanskrit of Indian scriptures and some sacred 
relics. He collected one million sacred images from various 
sources, ransomed 10,000 animal lives, distributed alms to 
10,000 men and offered ten millions of lamps to sacred beings. 
Having worked for a period of nearly forty years to promote 
the well-being of all living beings, at the age of sixty-five he 
was emancipated from mundane sufferings. The Vipulacharya 
doctrine of Buddhism, taught by him, was obtained by him 
from his teacher Dantabhadra. The following were the 
illustrious professors whom he followed : 

1. Buddha. 5. Dharma-raksita. 

2. Maitreya. 6. Ananda. 

3. Arya Sahga. 7. Vinaya-bhadra. 

4. Vasu-mitra. 8. Danta-sena. 

It was Than Ssan-tsah who first introduced this system of 
Buddhism into China. The name Than Ssan-tsah means 
“the knower of the three pifaka^s in the Kingdom of Than”.** 
From one of Than Ssan-tsah’s pupils named Khuhu-ki-fusi, 
Ti-yan-Shi-han-shehu (teacher of the ^unyatd philosophy) and 
other learned Hwashahs received instruction, and handed 
down the system to posterity. 

IV, THE SPREAD OF THE SUNTATA PHILOSOPHY 

Buddha delivered this philosophy to Mahju-ghosa*^ who 
in turn delivered it to Nagarjuna. The following were the 
eminent teachers of this philosophy :— 

1) Nagarjuna. 2) Arya Deva, also called Nila-netra, on 
eccount of his having two spots, as large as the eyes, on both 
his cheeks. His real name was Ghandrakirti. 3) Svami 
Prajila-rasmi. 4) the Chinese sage Yese-pal who was mira- 

13. He was a member of the Than royal family. 

14. The same as MaSjuiri. 
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culously visited by Nagarjuna. 5) Ycsc-Iodoi, from whom 
Ti.chi'tasi learnt it. The last was an eminent scholar who 
first introduced this philosophy into China and by his piety 
and excellent accomplishments, promoted the well-being of 
his countrymen. In the knowledge of the Abhidharma, there 
was none in China to equal him. In the practice and obser¬ 
vance of Vinaya, he is said to have been like a Bodhisattva 
(saint). He became spiritual guide to the second king of 
Thengur in Southern China and also to king Wendhi of the 
Su dynasty. In moral merit he was incomperably great. He 
erected a monastery called Kw-chhih-ssi, on mount The-an- 
tha, and another on the hill called Yu-khyu-wan. In these 
two he founded thirty-six schools, and furnished them with 
complete copies of the Kahgyur and Tangyur. He constructed 
800,000 images of Buddha and Bodhisattvas and miniature 
chaitya-%, in gold, silver, brass, sandalwood, &c. He ordai¬ 
ned 14,000 monks and had 32 principal disciples, all of whom 
were versed in the &unyatd philosophy. He wrote numerous 
commentaries on the various branches of Buddhism, besides 
notes on Buddha’s precepts delivered at the Mrigarshi grove, 
the Mahdvaiputya-sutra, PrajM-pdramiid and Mahdnirvdna-tantra. 
He also introduced the study of a series of books called “the 
sacrament of offering obeisance by prostrations”, “Tun-min”, 
'•Tse-yanmin”, “Beema” a treatise on mysticism, “Ma-he”, and 
SutraHta-vidydi a complete analysis of Dharma and perfection. 

At the request of King Wendhi, he wrote forty religious 
treatises and fifty synopses of the Prajnd-pdramitd, Sadharma- 
pundarika^ Mula-prajM,^^ &c., for the use of students of 
Buddhism. After labouring for thirty years in endeavouring 
to propagate the Madhyamika philosophy of Nagarjuna, at 
the beginning of the sixtieth year of his age,*® in the 17th 
year of Khai-hu-ans reign, he sat absorbed in deep meditation 
to pass away from this life. He vanquished the “great god” 
of the Chinese, named Kwan-yunchhan,” or “the lord of 

15. Commentary by Nagarjuna. 

16. On the 24th of mid-winter month. 

17. Also-called Kwan-lo-yu-ycr, 
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clouds and thunder and bound him under a solemn oath to 
' defend Buddhism in China. He had thirty-two principal 
disciples of whom the following were remarkable for their 
learning and purity of life :— 

(1) Tan-an-tsun-chc. 

(2) Fu-hu-wa-tsun-che. 

(3) Tun-yan the-an-tsun-chc. 

(4) Oho-shi-lah tsun che. 

(5) Kih-shi-tsun-che. 

Among his spiritual successors, one named Tha-an-thai- 
tsuh, who spread his system in the southern province of China 
called Kin-nan, became very eminent, while the northern 
part called Tuh-yu-an, adopted a different school. Commen¬ 
cing with Ti-che, spiritual father and son, and during the 
five spiritual succession—viz., (1) Dhi-sin-fu-sun-da-shee. 
(2; Yun-hu-wa-ti-yan-da-shce, (3) Shi-anshe-hu-fa-tsah- 
dashcc, (4) Chhin-li-hanchhih-kwa-shee, and (5) Ku-hi- 
fuh-chun-meedashee, the study-of “Phal-chhcn” was chiefly 
pursued by Chinese Buddhists. The same practice has come 
down to the present day and it must be admitted that PhaU 
chhen is the favourite scriptural work of the modern Chinese 
Buddhists. The fourth chief Hwashan, named Chhin-li-han- 
kwashi, also known by the name of Then-kwan—meaning 
Vimala-dristi or “clear sight”—became the abot of Revo-tsc- 
na, for which reason he was called Chhih-li-hah-kwashie. He 
flourished during the reign of Than-min-hu-an, and was well 
versed in the ten branches of sacred literature as well as in 
the science of government. Through the religious sanctity 
and purity of his life, he obtained sainthood. Although he 
did not visit India, yet he had mastered the Sanskrit language 
and could fluently converse in it, nor did he require any 
interpreter to explain Sanskrit works. He had a gigantic 
frame, nine cubits high; his hands hung to his knees; he 
possessed forty teeth; his eyes were scarcely seen to wink; and 
the very sight of his monstrous person struck men with awe 
and reverence. Throughout the country of China he was 
famed as a Maha Pandita, who had no rival. The illustrious 
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Ghankya Rinpochhe Rolpai>dorje, the spiritual guide of the 
Emperor Ghhihduh, in his hymns on the story of Revo-tse>na, 
describes this great Pandit as an incarnation of Maiterya 
Buddha. Other writers believe him to have been an emanation 
of Mahju Gho^a. Among the Ghinese, he was the greatest 
scholar in Phal-chhen, on which subject he wrote three large 
commentaries. Among his principal works the following are 
well-known : (1) “Vows”, (2) “the Mirror of Dharma”, 
(3) “the Mirror of Lamp of ^astra-s,” (4) Bodhisattva 
Pafica Marga, and other synopses of the triple pifakas, (5) 
three hundred detached treatises or ^astra s. It is universally 
admitted that a greater scholar in Phal-chhen never appeared 
in China. He lived one hundred and two years, during which 
time he became spiritual guide to seven kings in succession, 
and taught the Sutranta-s several times. His school is known 
by the name of “Shi-an-she-hu”. It tenets differ very little 
from those of Than-ssan-tsahs, the difference being in the 
ways prescribed. The 21st spiritual successor of this great 
teacher named Khu-an-fu-thai-fa-she became celebrated for 
his learning. He is said to have been miraculously visited by 
Maitreya, while going on a pilgrimage to Revotse-ha. 
Although the school founded by Tishi and his spiritual son, 
continued for a long time, yet it wrought very little change 
in the religious persuasion of north and south China. 

This is the most ancient school of India, derived from 
Buddha and handed down to his spiritual successors directly. 
The following is the order of succession in which it has come 
to posterity ; 

Buddha, Mahakasyapa, Ananda, ^anabastri, Madhya- 
mahna, Upagupta, Dhitika, Arhat Krsna, Sudarsana, 
Vibhaga, Buddhananta, Buddha Mitra, Panasha, Asva Ghosa, 
N&garjuna, Aryadeva, Rahula-bhadra, Sahgananta, Arhat 
Ghanasa, Kumaralata, and Sha-ya-ta. 
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ANCIENT CHINA, ITS SACRED LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION AS KNOWN 
TO THE TIBETANS 

1. Translated from Dub-thah4elkyi~mhh. 

The name of this great country in its own language is 
{^en-te*hu (^en=God, Tehu=land) or the celestial country. 
Some authors identify it with the fabulous Continent of 
Lu'phapa. 

The people of Aryavarta call it Maha China, where Maha 
means great and China is a corruption of Tshin. Among the 
sovereigns of China She*hu<hun, king of the province of 
Tshin, became very powerful. He conquered the neighbour¬ 
ing countries and made his power felt in most of the countries 
of Asia, so that his name as king of Tshin was known to dis¬ 
tant countries of the world. In course of time by continual 
phonetic change, the name Tshin passed first into Tsin and 
then into Chin or China, whence the Sanskrit designation 
Maha China or Great China. The Tibetans call it Gya-nag, 
(Gya=“extensive” and nag=“Black”) or people of the plains 
who dress in black clothes : for all the Chinese dress in blue 
or black. So also the Tibetans gave the appellation of Gya-gar 
to the people of India, on account of their wearing white 
dresses. According to the ancient historical records, many 
religious schools and customs originated in China. Of these, 
three were the most important, viz., She*hu, Do>hu and 
Jih. The first, She-hu, partakes more of a literary than of a 
religious character. We shall therefore treat it as literature. 
According to Sambhota, the father of Tibetan literature, 
letters are the origin of all science and speech : they are the 
rudiments of words and their significations : to the formation 
of letters, religion owes it success : but for the principles of 
reading and writing, the progress of work, knowledge and 
science in the world would have come to a standstill. 

The first soverign of China, King Fo-hi, was a very accom¬ 
plished prince, possessed of an intellect quick, powerful and 
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discerning. With the aid of his wise minister Tshahkye he 
first invented the art of writing and gave to the letters their 
form, power and inflection or orthography. He introduced 
the system of writing on bamboo slates with waxen pencils. 
His characters were of a rounded shape called Ton-tse, and 
it was during the reign of Tshin<shi<hun that his minister Li«si 
invented the running hand which were called Li-si after his 
name. His general Mmthe>yan invented the brush pen made 
of hare's hair^ and, with ink prepared from the smoke of 
pine*wood, painted the characters on silk cloth. Afterwards 
Tshai'Wan of Nag-rum invented paper. Then, by the inven¬ 
tion of a neater sort of characters called Khya-i-si (and the 
cursive called Tsho-u-si) a more convenient and easy method 
of writing was introduced which gradually displaced the 
earlier systems. Many works were written which illustrated 
the simple and childish character of the earlier people. Li-si 
and Minthe’s systems of slow and quick handwriting were 
found unfit and rude and so fell into disuse. 

The first king Fo-hi wrote a large treatise on the art of 
divination and astrology called Khyen-shan which is the 
earliest work of the kind known. He also wrote a book on 
Ethics, called '<The perfect and judicious behaviour". Then 
appeared the five literary and moral works called by the 
general designation of Ookyins, viz., :—Yeekyin Shee-kyin, 
Shoo-kyin, Lee-kyin and Ghhun-chho-u. The authorship of 
Yeekyin is attributed to Fo-hi, the writers of the remaining 
four being unknown. She-hu is also a well-known term for 
that science which treats of the regulation of the customs and 
manners of a nation. 


Chapter I. 

ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY 

The works on this subject are very interesting. The foun¬ 
der of this philosophy was the famous sage Khun-fu-tse (in 
Tibetan Kon tse, the latinized Gonfucious). He was born 
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not long after the birth of Buddha. In the later period of 
the Tc-hu dynasty, during the reign of Tc-hu-wih, Khuh fu- 
tse was born in Shan-tu—one of the thirteen great divisions of 
China. His biography is well-known everywhere in China 
and he is universally believed to have been a particularly 
sacred personage. The present laws of China and the ethical 
works, so well-suited to the welfare of all classes of men, are 
all founded on the Code of Laws first drawn up by this great 
philosopher. From that time to the present day, for a period 
of more than two thousand and five hundred years, during 
which time China has witnessed many political changes and 
revolutions, the downfall and growth of many dynasties, the 
laws of Khun-fu-tse have continued to regulate and govern 
the manners and customs of the whole community from the 
Emperor to the meanest subject. So wise and excellent are 
those laws that they have undergone little change in the 
course of time. Being the first and wisest preceptor of the 
monarchs of China, the portrait and name of Khun-fu-tse are 
adored and venerated by every sovereign who succeeds to the 
celestial throne. This ceremony handed down from generation 
to generation has got the sanction of antiquity as a heritage 
to the Emperors of China. The descendants of Khun fu-tse 
enjoy the second order of the Empire as a hereditary honour, 
in token of the high regatd due to the memory of the wisest 
man born in China. The Tibetans believe that their celebra¬ 
ted Sron-tsan Gampo was an incarnation of Khun-fu -tse— 
one of miraculous birth—in whom was manifest the spirit of 
Chenressig. Some authors conjecture that Khun-fu-tse was 
the inventor of astrology from the few verses bearing his 
name and praise, which head almost all the astrological works 
of China and Tibet. He is also believed by some people to 
have been the inventor of handicrafts, manufacture, technology 
&c. It was Khun-fu-tse who first taught philosophy and 
literature in China, but he wrote only a few works on those 
subjects. His pupils and followers made copious additions to 
and impt^vements on his work, svhich were revised and anno¬ 
tated. The words so annotated and revised which served 
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as guides to the scholars of China, are four in number, viz. ;— 
Ta^she-Ut ChuA-yufit Loon-yu and Men tse. The outlines of Ta- 
she«u, drawn up by Khun fu>tse himself, were enlarged by 
his pupil named Chohtse from hints taken from him. The 
second work Ghun-yuA was composed by Tse-se. The third 
work Loon-yu was attributed to the joint authorship of Tse- 
!c-u, Tse-kyaA and Tse*sha. The fourth work McA-tse derived 
its name from that of its author. These writers were either 
KhuA-fu-tse*s pupils or pupils of his pupils. From the time 
the Tc-hu dynasty was founded, literature made rapid strides 
in China and the number of literary works greatly increased. 
There grew up during this time, (as afterwards), a number 
of scholars (not less than 100) who interpreted these works and 
wrote commentaries on them. The statutes and laws which 
uphold the government were drawn up during the reign of 
Hwanku by a learned scholar named She-u-hu, on the basis of 
KhuA-fu-tse*8 works. A few years afterwards, Tsc-u-fu-tse, a 
great philosopher, wrote many original works which even at 
the present day, are considered as great authorities and works 
of reference. Again, there arc five other works, called Kan- 
chen, which resemble the Deb-thers or Historical records of 
Tibet in subject-matter; besides they contain many literary 
and philosophical notices which come more properly under 
the heading of She-hu, Astrology or the art of Divination. 

The earliest written encyclopaedia of Astrology is the chief 
repository of Ycckyi A, the first of the Uhu scries. The art of 
Divination called Porthan which was brought into Tibet 
during the reign of the Than dynasty was obtained from this 
great work. In early times, as stated above, there reigned in 
China the Hun dynasty of three kings and that of Dhi of five 
kings. During the reign of Fo-hi (whose name is also written 
as Hpushy), the first of the Hun kings, there came out from 
the great river He in the province of Henan (modern Ha-nan) 
a monster called LuA-ma having the body of a horse and the 
head of a dragon. On the back of the hideous monster there 
were eight figures or Mudra-s (called Pakwas in Chinese), 
curiously inscribed. The eight Pakwas being multiplied to 
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64 by permutation, a work was written under the name of 
Xyan*shan (chief work). The figures on the back of the 
monster were called He-tho*hu; tho-hu in Chinese meaning 
^figures’* and He being the river from which the monster 
issued. This earlier account of the origin of the Pakwa is 
called the ^First Heavenly System’*. Afterwards a learned 
man by the name of Seh-noh wrote a work on the Porthan, 
called Ku'hi-tsan, based on the 6rst work on divination. It 
is also said that it was biought down by an eagle from the 
mountain called Swan>ywan. It is related by some writers 
that there is a work which was composed from the cry of an 
eagle. The third monarch of the Hun dynasty named Yee- 
khyuh (written as Yihi-shyin), by accurate observation of the 
heavenly bodies and by assigning the distinctive signs of male 
and female to the five elements, fotnied the ten fundamentals^ 
(and gave the names of mouse, bull, &c., to the twelve conca* 
tenations or Dondals^ named the divisions of time, viz.,—years, 
months and days). Ail these were represented on a globe, 
called Hun*thyeu>yi constructed by him for the purpose. 
The clocks (Tse-men-chin) and watches (Pe-yo-hu) of modern 
China are prepared after those illustrations. Moreover, the 
invention of chariots, boats, forts, ten sorts of musical airs and 
the use of arms were attributed to him. 


2. The five elements of astrology :— 

1. Tree, Male and Female 

2. Fire 

3. Earth 

4. Iron 

5. Water 




9 > 


3. The Sanskrit words corresponding to the 12 dondtds of 
Tibetan astrology or causal connection on which the existence of the 
human soul depends are 

1. Avidyk. 5. ^ad&yatana. 9. Upid&na. 

2. Satpsk&ra. 6. Sparfa. 10. Bhava. 

3. Vijfiina. 7. Vedana 11. Jid 

4. N&marQpa. 8. Tt^ni. 12, Jarimara^a. 
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THE LATER HEAVENLY SYSTEM : 

The fourth king of the dynasty of Te-hu named Yo»hu*tho- 
hu>thafi«shi, was, in the year Tree-Dragon (the first of the 
heavenly years according to this system of calculating time}, 
presented with a wonderful tortoise by a man from the south 
named Yui-shan-she. By carefully observing the figures and 
marks on the tortoise*s shell, which were supposed to express 
the names of divisions of time, the king improved the former 
books on astrology and the art of divination. From that year 
to the Fire-Dragon year of the 12th cycle when the Emperor 
Ghheu-lun ascended the throne, there elapsed 4092 years. 
There are legends which relate that a subject presented a 
wonderful tortoise to king Yo-hu, but there is no record of 
his utilizing the marks on the shell for the purposes of astro¬ 
logy. It is stated that king Shi-hu-yohi obtained a wonder¬ 
ful tortoise of miraculous origin from the river Loo of Hanan, 
and by reading the astrological symbols and marks known as 
Pakwa, found on its shell, wrote a large treatise on ''divina¬ 
tion.^* He gave the name of Loo-tho-u* to it, from Loo, the 
river whence the tortoise came out. 

The period during which the heaven and earth remained 
one and undivided,® was known as Nam I^Ja, and the period 
when they became separated and distinct from each other, 
as Nam Ghhye. During these periods, and also previously, 
the science of Pakwa or astrology and divination is said to 
have existed in itself, in consequence of which it is considered 
as ever unchangeable. It is not stated in the Chinese books 
that the *<great tortoise** is the prime cause of all things, as 
is fabled by Tibetan writers on astrology and the black art, 
after the above account of the wonderful tortoise of the 

4. Tho-hu meaning the book of symbols and signs. 

5. From this it must not be understood that the first work on 
divination written from the figures on the horse-dragon, was composed 
before the formation of the Heaven and Earth from chaos. The name 
Name 5fa is used to distinguish its priority to that which immediately 
followed it. 
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Chinese fram whom undoubtedly they have derived their 
'knowledge of astrology and divination. The following are 
the verses on which the Tibetans, after the Chinese, base all 
their knowledge of astrology and of the position of the eaith. 

The principal root of astrology 
Is the great golden tortoise. 

The tail to the north and the above, 

The right and left side lie east and west, 

The limbs extend to the four quarters. 

On which lies supreme 

The world Jambudvipa and rests. 

Wen-wan father of the first king of the Chigur dynasty who 
was a saintly personage revived the first woik on astrology 
written by Fo-hi. The later heavenly system of astrology, 
based on the symbols and marks on the tortoise’s shell, was 
revised and improved by Che-hu-ween. Altogether there 
were three great works on astrology written at three different 
time, the first being Lc-an-shan's, the second Ku-hi-tsan’s and 
the third Wen-wans—all well-known in China. During the 
later period of the Tc-hu dynasty, the wicked and stupid 
king Chhen-gur in utter ignorance of the worth of astrology, 
and apprehending danger fom the existence of astrological 
works which in his eyes appeared ominous and fraught with 
evil, ordered them to be burnt. The first two works were 
destroyed, but fortunately Wen-wah's work survived, and it is 
on this that the modren astrological works of China are 
chiefly based. Wen-wan’s son, Chi-hu-kyun, revised and 
illustrated his father’s work. Khun-fu-tse is said to have 
improved upon the writing of his predecessors, but this is 
questioned by some writers who doubt if he ever wrote on the 
subject of astrology and divination. Another painstaking 
author wrote a small treatise on astrology, based on Che-hu- 
kyufl’s work. One of Khun-fu-tsc’s pupils is said to have 
drawn up some astrological formulae under the name of 
Shi*chin, which were ascribed by some to Khuh-fu^tse 
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himself. Probably people mistake this book for Khun>fu>tse*s. 
Among the ancient writers of China, Fo.hi Wen>wah, Ghi*hu> 
kyuh and Khuh*fu-tse arc famed as four saintly authors. Old 
men of Tibet believe that the art of divination was first dis* 
covered by Mahjusri, the god of wisdom, on the summit of 
Revo*tse-ha. Other accounts, stating that it was given to the 
world by the goddess Namgyalmo (S. Vidya) and by Padma 
Sambhava, also obtain credit in Tibet, but are mere fabrica* 
tions, having no more truth in them than those ascribing the 
origin of astrology to Buddha. 

MfcDICAL WORKS 

The second king of the Hun dynasty named Yan-dheu- 
shen-huh-shi was the first who wrote on medicine. To feel 
and understand the pulse and to divine human destiny by an 
intimate knowledge of the fundamental elements were the 
principal subjects of his works. The latter science* was 
unknown in India and other countries. The four great classes 
of Tibetan medical works are said to have been based upon 
the above named early Chinese works. The five fundamental 
elements of the Chinese are quite dissimilar to those of the 
Indians, being tree, fire, earth, iron, and water, while akasa 
has no place. Tree probably supplies the place of wind, but 
it is not easy to understand how iron could be imagined to be 
a substitute for akasa. 


MUSIC 

Yu, minister of King Shun, discovered the use of the 
five Khin and the twenty-five tones of music called Shee 
in Chinese or Sur in Sanskrit. He wrote a book on songs 
and musical performances called Sho-hu. The Tha-shi dance 

6. The science of predicting human d^tiny by marking the pulsation 
is different from palmistry which was known in India. 
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of Tibet of the present day was based upon this Chinese mode. 
'There also appeared many original works on rhetoric (Alam- 
kara Vidya) in both the periods. The number of figures of 
speech in the Chinese language is greater than in Tibetan. 

Works on history, technology, selection of lands, physiog¬ 
nomy, and prognostication existed from an early age. The 
number of works on these subjects increased in latter times, 
but they are not classed as great works. 

SHE-HU OR AN EXPOSITION AND VINDICATION OF 
THE CONFUCIAN PHILOSOPHY 

With regard to religious faith among the She-hu scholars 
very few persons possess the “predisposition to piety” (accor¬ 
ding to Buddhistic principles). The majority of them, content 
to limit their aims to this life, are careless whether their 
future after death be one of happiness or damnation, while 
others look upon this life as the consequences of Karma and 
Phala. They argue that had it been true, Khuh-fu-tse and 
King Fo-hi would have mentioned it in their works, which con¬ 
tain no such account. Both King Fo-hi and Khuh-fu-tse, who 
were distinguished for their profound wisdom and learning, 
were, no doubt, aware of those religious principles, but omit¬ 
ted them in their works, owing to the people of the age not 
having been so far advanced as to comprehend the triple 
pitaka-s of Dharma. The works called U-hu-jih and Ssi-shi- 
hu, &c., treated of such matters of worldly utility as would 
meet the requirements of the age they lived in, and would 
pave the way for the future reception of Buddhism. Fo-hi 
and Khuh-fu-tse did not speak a single word against Buddhism 
like the unprincipled Garvaka-s who reject the theory of the 
transmigration of souls and the inevitable consequence of 
Karma and Phala. Once, one of Khuh-fu tse*s pupils asked 
him what would be the state of man after death. Khuh-fu-tse 
answered that he could not say that there was no future 
existence, that it was so mysterious and unknown that he 
could not hazard any opinion on it: but would presently 
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explain all that was conceivable and open to cognition. 
Again once while he was explaining some metaphysical points 
respecting the supreme being, one of his pupils, Wuen-fu-hu, 
questioned him thus, “Siie, if there is a great being as you 
mention, what and where is he ? Is he so and so?” Khun*fu- 
tse having replied in the negative, the pupil asked if he 
(Khun-fu-tse himself) was not that being; ‘ No how could I be 
like that supreme being?” replied Khun-fu-tse and said, “Such 
a being is born in the western quarter” (by which he evidenly 
meant Buddha). In the works of these two personages there 
are some mysterious passages which appear like the aphorisms 
of Buddhism, capable of a higher signification than the mere 
earthly objects they are taken to mean. The text of Yet-kyin 
in some respects resembles the Tantrik philosophy of the 
Buddhists, as has been explained by the most learned Lama 
Ghan-kya Rolpai Dorje. During the supremacy of the Jin 
dynasty, two eminent Chinese scholars named Hwashan 
Fo'Shen and Dhu-hu*min, wrote commentaries on both Shc-hu 
and Dohu, in which they pointed out many striking resem¬ 
blances to the theories of Buddhism. In a later work called 
‘^Thc History of the rise and progress of religion (or Chhoijun)” 
being an exposition of the works of the great She-hu teacher 
Khun-fu-tse, it is found that his teachings were akin to those 
of Buddhism. Khun-fu-tse’s work avowedly treat on ethics 
and on public utility for the benefit both of individuals and 
of nations, but essentially they point to saintly ways. Those 
who have studied Buddhism critically, can easily perceive the 
similarity between Khun-fu-tse’s teaching and that of Buddha, 
but the general readers of Khun-fu-tse may not form any 
sound judgment, in this respect. Of the classes which go by 
the name of U-hu-chin, five viz., Yin, Yee, Lee, Kyi, and 
Sheen, are the principal works. In the Chinese language 
they arc called U-hu-chhan or one’s own doctrine, behaviour 
or morality. The first, Yin, inculcates mild and gentle 
behaviour; the 2nd, Yee, treats of affection, cheerfulness^ 
and good humour; the 3rd Lee, of manners and customs; the 
4th, of wisdom, the 5 th, of a calm and firm mind. The four 
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well-known ethical works called Ssi*she-hu are mere 
applications of these five subjects. Those who in China 
carefully master these five subjects are regarded as sages, 
those who can practise them, as saints. 

ORIGIN OF HEAVEN, EARTH AND MEN ACCORDING 
TO THE ‘'YE-KYIN" 

In the beginning, before the formation of Heaven and 
Earth there existed nothing but '‘Hun tun’* or void, which 
evolved of itself and was in a state of chaotic agitation from 
eternity, until it fell into utter confusion and disorder. In 
this state of chaos, the order, distinction, cognition, 
classification and nomenclature of things were unknown. 
The Chinese account bears a striking resemblance to 
the account as to the origin of the world in all Tibetan 
works on mysticism, that in the beginning there existed 
nothing except void from which the world arose. In that 
chaotic state there was the virtue of “The-ji” that is, the 
supreme nature, matter and self-existent energy. Just as we 
have the innate power of distinguishing different things in 
ourselves, so the primeval chaos possessed the virtue of giving 
rise to distinct existences. From its internal agitation, it 
produced first of all Namba (species), and nature, which were 
like male and female. Again these being endowed with a 
virtue like the germination of the seed by the union of the 
male and female elements, divided themselves into the '*Tsha- 
shin”, i. e., the fourfold distinction into (1) great male, 
(2) little male, (3) great female and (4) little female. After¬ 
wards from the union of those two species sprung the Pakwa 
or Tibetan Parkha and Choo-gufi or the nine mansions with 
forty-five gods residing in them. Thereafter from the virtue 
of these two, light and clearness came forth. All light subs¬ 
tances flew upwards from the ocean of chaos, the thin, and 
attenuated things resting on the surface. When this separation 
took place the upper region or Heaven (or Thain) was produ¬ 
ced. This was called the age of the formation of Heaven. 
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All heavy (Sanskrit guru), thick, unclean and ponderous 
substances sank to the bottom and formed the Earth 
called Tee. This is called the age of the Earth*s closing. 
When Heaven and Earth were produced, the shining lustre 
of the former radiated from above and the bright effulgence 
of the latter rose upwards. These two, united together, pro¬ 
duced “Man”. This age was called the period of the forma¬ 
tion of Man. Heaven, Earth and Man are possessed of three 
virtues or potential energies and three aims (designs). In 
works on mysticism a similar description is given. Heaven 
is said to have been anciently the father and Earth the mother. 
These two meeting together produced a sound, whence emana¬ 
ted Man, The Tibetan “Nam” or Chinese “Thain” means 
both Heaven and potential Energy. Tibetan “Sa” or Chinese 
*<Tee” meaning Earth is purely matter that has productive 
powers, 

PARKHA OR PAKWA OR MUDUA SYMBOLS 

Tibetan me sa chag namkha chhu ri shin loh 

Chinese li khon ta khiti kham kin sin son 

English fire earth iron sky water hill tree wind. 

CHINESE CHOGU]^ OR TIBETAN MEVAGU, ENGLISH 
NINE MANSIONS OF THE 45 GODS 

Tibetan 

chikar ninag sumthin shijah fiaser tugkar dunmar gyatkar gumar 

English 

white black blue green yellow while red white red 

jVb. of Mansions 

1 234 5 6789 

Again, the blue sky (or the middle illuminated atmosphere), 
and the Earth are both called the world. Vulgar people say 
that the Heaven is of dark blue colour and the Earth four 
aided. According to this system only nine heavens are men- 
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tfoned without a word about their disposition. The Tibetans 
' alone hold that there are nine strata of earth, one above 
arrother and nine heavens in regular succession. The great 
period counted from the beginning of the formation of 
Heaven, Earth and Man till their destruction is called Yi-yvan 
(Aenum). The measure of time in one Yi-yuan is equal to 
129,600 human years of the Hindu system or “kalpa”. After 
the destruction of Heaven, Earth and Man, Huntuh and 
Tneji will be convulsed to form a second chaos, from which 
there will be a renewed formation of the world. 

Man is like the effulgence or the essence of all conglome¬ 
rate matter. The Chinese do not recognize the theory of the 
four ways of birth, viz., from the egg and the womb and the 
manner of production of insects and plants. According to 
them, man was not born in the beginning but formed after the 
manner above described. The earliest writers do not appear 
to bold that the Heaven, formed after the dissolution of Chaos, 
possessed any visible appearance or magnitude, nor do they 
explain what will be the state of man after death. They 
neither enumerate the six classes of living beings, nor describe 
how they were produced. Latterly an eminent Chinese writer 
called Ghou-tsc, who was acquainted with the works of the 
Buddhists, wrote as follows :—After death, those portions of 
the mind and soul or the spiritual effulgence, obtained from 
the Father consisting of the Three Praiia-s (called Sanhaon) fly 
towards the skies and became absorbed in sen (divinity), while 
the six parts (consisting of spiritual emanations) obtained 
from the mother (Lehupho) go down towards the earth, and 
mix with the spirit called “ku*hi^’ or the devil. All the 
Chinese authors attributed the happiness and sufferings of (his 
world to The-han (Thain) or Heaven. The same theory 
prevails now all over China, the Heaven of the Chinese bear¬ 
ing some resemblance to the idea of the Supreme Being. 
According to them, pigs, sheep and other animals (as well as 
herbs and vegetables) being designed for human consumption 
by The-han, there is no harm in killing them. The Chinese 
adore many gods endowed with a visible shape among whom 
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Yoob Hwan is welKknown. They also worship a multitude 
of devils. They pay homage to dead bodies and, under a 
belief that the manes of the dead, though in Hades, can enjoy 
earthly pleasures, offer them meats and other edibles. Some 
of their customs are formed by affinity with those of their 
neighbours, the Lalos and To*u-sc. There arc also some customs 
which are evidently borrowed from the Buddhist creed. 

KHUfl-FU-TSE'S TEACHING COMPARED WITH THE 
DOCTRINES OF BUDDHISM 

Khun>fu-tse in his work on the fundamental formulae 
called Ta-she-hu, while describing the manners and attributes 
of a “Teacher”, says that liberal and enlightened accomplish* 
meats depend much upon clear judgment and understanding. 
The doing of good and contributing to ennoble others depend 
first on one’s own goodness and excellence. After the 
acquirement of knowledge it should be retained when it is 
comprehended it should be practised. When it is practised 
it will produce happiness; when it has imparted happiness, it 
can be utilized in teaching others; when it is communicated 
to others, knowledge is acquired. Thus by progressing further 
from the origin or beginning of learning, the ultimate object 
can by obtained. It is easy to understand the apparent 
meaning of his words which generally relate to the enumera¬ 
tion of moral virtues pertaining to this life, but a mystic and 
deeper meaning pervades them all, which may be interpreted 
thus :— 

By enlightened knowledge he meant, the clear knowing 
of what the true and false ways (of religion) arc, which he 
exhaustively illustrated in his chapter on the “duties of a 
Teacher”. By ennobling others and leading them to good 
&c. he meant that, in order to be able to do good to all 
animate beings and to lead them to the real and true end of 
existence, one must first himself arrive at perfection. When 
he has first become good, others will follow him. Having 
himself obtained happiness, he will be able to conduct others 
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to happiness, who have not already obtained it. After reach- 
' ing perfection himself and bringing others to it, right discri* 
mination is attained when he will know the means of emanci¬ 
pating himself from transitory existence. Thus by progressing 
further and further he will see the beginning and end of all 
knowledge. 

From this, it is evident that Khuh.fu*t8c*s doctrines 
were akin to those of the omniscient Buddha. The maxim, 
“First mature yourself and after you have done so, try to 
mature others”—and others of a like nature—correspond with 
those contained in the Mahayana philosophies. Although 
the name of Buddha was unknown to Khuh-fu-tse, yet in 
saying “gone to the extreme limit of knowledge” he must 
have meant an exalted state of being, closely resembling that 
of Buddha. Thus he approached very near to Buddhism in that 
twilight of civilization. The Chinese scholars who, by criti¬ 
cally studying Khun-fu-tse’s works became learned, are given 
the title of “Shyan-shch”. For having mastered the ancient 
classics, they are called wise men. Above all, when they have 
mastered the above mentioned five classical works and can 
elaborately elucidate the formulae and riddles, they are styled 
Sho-hu-tsha or Ghwah-ywen. Thus by studying the classics 
they become learned, and then by acquiring a knowledge of the 
laws of their country, they become possessed of a knowledge of 
things. Having acquired both kinds of knowledge, they 
discharge the duties of the administration of their country. 
Such learning qualifies them for preferment in the govern¬ 
ment of their country. Learning alone opens to them the 
chances of reaching the highest offices in the land, including 
those of Governor and Minister of State. It is such literary 
distinctions that raise men in China to rank and position in 
utter disregard of birth or riches. All public offices in China 
are in fact open to competition. 

Among the theologica Idistinctions of China the three high¬ 
est are Shyan-shen, equivalent to Tib. Ge-she=neophyte. 
Sho-hU'tsbani, equivalent Tib. Kahchus=monk who bat 

observed the 10 commandments^ 
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Ghwaii^ywan, equivalent Tib, Rabchyam=:superior monk. 

As by proficiency in classical studies men are raised to 
governmentships in China, so in Tibet scholars of sacred 
literature are placed at the head of all religious institutions as 
prefects and high priests. But now-a-days the number of such 
erudite scholars is very small both in China and in Tibet. 
There are some Khuh-fu*tsist saints who—being profoundly 
read in the great classical works of China, regardless of high 
preferment in government service, of commercial emolumcnis 
and of the pleasures and allurements of a worldly life,—betake 
themselves to asceticism and a life of seclusion in caverns of 
hills or in the solitudes of the wilderness. They take such 
students as are willing to accompany them, and do not care if 
they get none. These men are like Buddhist hermits who pass 
their days in solitude, devoting their lives to study, medita* 
tion and asceticism, but it must be admitted that there are 
few such in both countries. It appears from his writings that 
Khuh-fu-tse had veneration for Buddha although Buddhism 
was not in existence in his age. In his works he neither 
remarked as in prophecy that Buddhism was good or bad. 
Chau-fu*tse, another writer of fame, evidently had some 
knowledge of Buddhism. In his writings he speaks in comm* 
endation of it rather than with any dislike. Subsequently one 
Cho*u-tse wrote blasphemously of Buddha. He was happy in 
his discussions on other matters but not in those on Buddha. 
He argued thus :—As the prosperity and happiness of a nation 
arise from the king's virtue, it is the king’s first and prime 
duty to treat his subjects kindly. One's own body being 
derived from his parents, they are his great benefactors. 
Among his subjects those who are intelligent, industrious 
learned, able and powerful should help their king in the 
administration of the state and in war. The people generally 
should in return help him with tribute, revenue and presents. 
Again it will be the duty of all men to respect their parents 
besides supporting them and ministering to their wants; and 
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after their death to honour and pay homage to their manes 
and bones. —Thus his moral sayings are excellent, but at the 
end he rushes into blaming Buddha :—“Afterwards one l^akya 
Muni, unmindful of his duties towards his king and parents 
and forgetful of their kindness, quitted his home and preached 
a religion of which selfishness is the leading feature, inasmuch 
as it enjoins on each man separation from the world and care 
for only his own food and clothing. This religion being intro¬ 
duced into China during the reign of the Emperor Hwan-mih- 
yun-phih, many a family became destitute and extinct. The 
excellent creed of ancient times faded away as the new one 
progressed”. But, indeed, the religion of Buddha does not 
specify one’s duties towards his parents and the king but aims 
at a wider good, —the good and well-being of ail living beings 
of the world by freeing them from miseries and sorrows not 
only of this present life but also of all transitory existences. 
The aim of Buddhism is to know how to lead all living beings 
from misery and grief to a state of endlesss beatitude. So that 
there is a vast difference between the doctrines of Gho-u-tse 
and those of Buddha, the aim of the former being as small as 
the point of a needle, while that of the latter is as wide as the 
immeasurable Heavens. The writings of Gho-u-tse with the 
exception of some vilifying expressions towards Buddhism 
contains not a word of argument and refutation. They only 
contain some erroneous views, besides some commonplace 
principles. Since the introduction of Buddhism into China to 
the present day all the monarchs, with the exception of one or 
two, were devoted followers of the Buddhist faith, in conse¬ 
quence of which such insane observations as those of Cbo-u-tse 
and other profane writers, have been as ineffectual in their 
aims as echoes returned by rocks. Nowadays there are some 
among the vulgar classes who obstinately follow these stupid 
writers who can show no reasons but bark like old dogs. 
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Chapter 11 

TO-U-SE OR THE BON (PON) RELIGION OF CHINA 

The chief god or teacher of this most ancient religion of 
China was Lo*u-kyun. He is both god and man. As a god he 
is called by the name “Thai-shah Lo-u-kyun”, which in 
Tibetan means the chief lord of goodness. He is said to have 
appeared when, according to the Chinese account, Heaven 
and Earth were 6rst formed. Some writers identify him with 
the god Brahma, which conjecture is accepted by many. 
In the beginning of the formation of the world the great 
Brahma formed the superb mansion of the gods and thereafter 
the Earth, which accounts agree with those given oi Thai>shah 
Lo-u-kyun as well as with the signification of his name 
*‘Brahma built the world**. Lo<u*kyun from that period to 
modern times is said to have sent forth 81 emanations among 
which the great teacher Buddha is counted as one, just as 
the Brahmanists reckon him (Buddha) as one of the Avatara s 
ofVisnu. The human Lo-u*kyun was an incarnation of the 
divine Thai<shah Lo>u-kyun. He is belived to have been 
contemporary with Khuh-fu-tsc. After a stay of 82 years 
within his mother’s womb be was born when all his hair had 
turned grey, for which reason he was called by the nickname 
Lo'U'tse or the grey>haired old man. His followeis addressed 
him by the name “Lo-u-kyun**, the honorific equivalent for 
Lo-u-tse. Having obtained 72 chapters of what are called 
‘^heavenly scriptures**, from a certain cavern of a hill, he 
became a religious teacher and preached the religion called 
“To-u-se**. The famous Chankya Rinpocbhe Rolpai-dorje 
observed that this Lo-u-kyun is identical with l^en-rab of the 
Tibetan Bonpo. In Chinese a sage is called Shyan-shen of 
which the first syllable shjfan by the phonetic Jaws of the 
Tibetan has been changed into shyen, whence ^en-rab. 
Ywon-shi-then-tsun, another celebrated teacher of the 
To-u-se religion, who appeared after the founder, is also 
considere4 as one of the 81 incarnations of LofU-kyun. 
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The pith of To-u-se doctrine as originating from Thai* 
shan Lo«u*kyun is similar to that of the religion of the 
god Brahma. The To>u<se relgion obtained its greatest 
diffusion under two of Lo-u-kyun’s incarnation called Lo-u-tse 
and Ywon*shi>shen*tsun. 

TO-U-SE RELIGIOUS THEORIES 

The supreme being is immaterial (Arupa), shapeless and 
invisible. He is self-created and matchless and most noble.’ 
In the abridged To-u-se scripture there are mentioned many 
gods possessing a shape, being the presiding deities of the five 
great mountains of China, of the four great rivers and of 
wind, rain and lighting, besides many powerful demons, for 
whom several ceremonies are prescribed. At the time of 
propitiation (ascetic performances) the To-u-se hermit is 
required to purify himself by washing his body, mouth and 
tongue, before beginning the mantra-s. Purification of the 
body by ablut ion is the principal feature of the religious rites of 
the To-u-ses. Having prepared for the ceremony by careful 
ablution &c., the devotee sits and regulates the exhaling and 
inhaling of his breath. He then extols and praises his own 
rambling '^spirit”, abstracts his mind, absorbs himself in 
deep meditation and chants the sacred mantra-s. In this way 
there grew eight saints who obtained the power of working 
miracles according to their will. They are called Pa-dud- 
shyan-shih or the eight saints. Another saint named Tah- 
thwen-shi by skill in mysticism subdued many demons and 
evil spirits, all of whom he bound by solemn oaths to guard 
the Imperial Palace of Pekin. These demi-gods and demons 
even at the present day are found to stand sentry round it as 
of old. The descendants of Tan-thwen, when they approach 
the palace walls, are politely received by these spirit sentinels. 
There are also accounts of many who acquired superhuman 

7, The writer did not see the chief of the To-u-se scriptures for 
which reason be could not describe what views they had respecting the 
state of the soul and ,transmigration and emanciption. 
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powers such as that of performing miracles and illusions. 
There are mantra*s and incantations for performance of the 
lowest classes of samadhi. But notwithstanding all these, 
is not found in their scriptures the true way of emancipation, 
which can be obtained in Buddhism alone. Witchcraft, rites 
and cermonies of mysticism and concatenation of time and 
circumstance, besides those which are used by gods and sages 
in the way of Tantrikism, are numerous among the To'UoScs. 
Among them there are two classes, the lay-people and^ihe 
monks. The latter take vows of piety and discipline which 
they scrupulously observe. 

AN EPISODE 

During the reign of the great Han, a heretical Pandit of 
Sihgala-dvipa called Maha. Brahmana arrived in China. He 
was warmly received by the king Yo-hu-chhan, whom he 
exhorted to introduce his doctrine all over China. During 
this time the celebrated sage Hwasha^ Dha-hu, who was 
versed in the Vedas of the Tirthika-s, was present. He held 
long discourses in most of the heretical l^astra>s of the Tirthi¬ 
ka-s with the Sihgalese Pandit. The controversy was conduc¬ 
ted in the Sanskrit language, in which the Chinese sage debated 
with fluency and facility. The heretical Pandit was defeated, 
which he publicly acknowledged by prostrating himself before 
the learned Hwashan. The king greatly rejoiced at the 
Hwashan’s triumph over the Sihgalese who was ignominiously 
expelled from the country. It was for this reason that Brah- 
manical doctrines obtained no footing in China. They are 
not known there even at the present day. 

Chapter III 

HOU-SE OR HOI-HOI RELIGION OF CHINA.® 

During the reign of the Than dynasty, in one of the wars 
8. This is a form of Muhammadanism 
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a large army was brought to China from the country of Tho> 
kar (Sita or Turkistan), which, unable to return to their homes, 
settled in China. Their descendants gradually multiplied and 
formed a large tribe who were known by the appellation of 
Housi or Hoi-Hoi. Again, the great warrior Jengis Khan 
after conquering the countries in the West when returning 
home brought with him a man of the country of Siyang, which 
is an island. This man, being versed in a kind of religion in 
which The*yau*nu the lord of Heaven was adored by all, 
taught the principles of the Hoi>Hoi, which became their 
adopted religion. Their desendants followed this religion and 
much of the Chinese religion came to be mixed with it, but 
the Chinese—though dwelling with them—did not become a 
whit connected with them in their religion and manners. 

RELIGIOUS THEORIES OF THE HOI-HOI PEOPLE 

They believe that all happiness and misery, good and 
evil, are the doings ofThe-han. The god The-han dwells in 
Heaven and in all things. The Hoi-Hoi people will never 
act contrary to the word of The-han. They do not take 
refuge with any worldly gods nor worship nor bow down 
before them. The souls of all the dead arc collected by 
The-han, who ordains their second existence. They arc to 
be re-born when this world will be re-created by him after 
destruction and within this interval the souls of the dead 
will remain mixed with the void space of Heaven. Some 
among them also believe that men are born very often, 
and that all their senses and faculties are lost at each break 
of existence. They send the spirits of all animals killed 
by those who belong to their faith to The-han, who takes 
charge of them. The spirits of those that are killed by 
others, who are not Hoi-Hoi, are damned. A Hoi-Hoi 
^will not eat the desh of an animal that has been slain by 
outsiders. If they remain unclean The-han becomes displea¬ 
sed. It is therefore of great importance to them to wash 
and keep aloof from unholy things. Besides these they 
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have no knowledge of the transitory state of existence, the 
misery, and the confinement and emancipation of the soul. 
They possess not the learning of the Tirthika.s, or the 
materialists, but resemble the Yavanas (Lalos). These wicked 
people certainly turn into pigs after their death for which 
reason they do not touch pork, the touch of which brings 
defilement, and the eating of which destroys their intellect 
and understanding. 



LIFE AND LEGEND OF NAGARJUNA.* 


1. The great Buddhist reformer of ancient IncKa and founder of the 
Madhyanrika Philosophy. 

When the dynasty of Asoka waned and gave place to that 
of the illustrious Candra>s^ Nagarjuna was born in Central 
India-^destined to play an important part in the religious 
history of Buddhism, According to the Tibetan historians, 
who wrote on the authority of Indian historians, he was 
born a century before Chandra Gupta's accession to the 
throne of Magadha. But to conform his age to the conjectural 
chronology of the occidental orientalists, one would be required 
to bring that date more than a century later than Alexander’s 
invasion of India. Nagarjuna’s age must remain a positive 
uncertainty as long as we cannot get hold of the historical 
works of the Indian authors of the Buddhistic period. I am 
sanguine of being able to bring light much about Buddhistic 
history from the works About Nagarjuna and other Indian 
philosophers. For the present 1 will only mention certain 
legendary accounts of Nagarjuna which 1 have gathered from 
detached sources. 

A rich Brahmana of the Vidarbha country to whom no son 
had been born for many years, once saw in a vision, that if he 
gave alms to, and entertained one hundred Btahraana-s, he 
could get a son. Accordingly he made offerings and prayers 
to the gods and entertained one hundred Brahmana-s. After 
ten months his wife gave birth to a son. The rich man invited 
learned astrologers to predict the fortune of his child, but 
they found that it would not live more than a week. In all 
other respects the child was calculated to be fortunate. In 
consequence of this sad intelligence, the minds of the parents 
were overwhelmed with extreme sorrow, and in thetr deep 
anxiety they urged the astrologers to discover some remedy 
to save the child. The astrologers assured them that if they 
observed some Religious ceremonies and paid money for virtue’s 
sAke, read religious books, and entertained one hundred 
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Brahmana>s—the child would live seven months, and if they 
entertained one hundred Bhiksu-s, it would live seven ycais, 
beyond which its life could not be prolonged by any means 
whatever. They accordingly underwent all sorts of ceremo¬ 
nies and observances calculated to prolong the child’s life. 
When the seventh year was about to expire the parents were 
overwhelmed with grief. 

To avoid the painful sight of their son’s predicted death, 
they caused him to be removed to a certain solitary place 
in company with a few retainers. As the boy was passing 
his mournful days, one day the Mababodhisattva Avalokite- 
svara Khasarpana visited him in disguise aird advised him 
to go to the great monastery of Nalendra in Magadha as the 
surest means of escaping from the hands of death. He accor¬ 
dingly repaired to that famous Vihara and arriving at the 
gate recited some gatha-s. During that time the great sage 
!§ri Saraha Bhadra was the high priest of Nalendra. Hearing 
the gatha the sage sent for the boy who was accordingly 
brought to his presence. Saraha asked him who he was 
and what brought him there, on which the boy gave a faithful 
account of his life and the melancholy aspect which overhung 
his fate and which he was painfully anxious to escape. The 
sage advised him to enter the holy order of monks, which 
act alone could deliver him from the hand of death. The 
boy took the vows of monkhood. Saraha then invited him 
to the worship and service of Buddha Aparimita Ayu and 
secured him his blessings. He required the boy to recite 
holy mantra*8 and g^tha-s in honour of that Buddha from 
sunrise to sunset, within which time the fatal moment was 
predicted to arrive. The boy remained engaged in reading 
sacred books and reciting gatha-s without falling asleep. The 
fatal moment passed. The messenger of death did not 
arrive or could not sieze his victim. This happy news was 
conveyed to his parents whose hearts now overflowed with 
joy. The great high-priest Saraha then ordained him a 
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Bhiksu of the Nalendra Vihara, Here he prosecuted his 
religious studies under the tuition of that great sage. 
After a few years' service he obiairicd the subordinate office 
of head steward of the congregation. During the first part 
of the tenure of office, Nagarjuna is said to have propitiated 
the goddess Candika, by whose agency he succeeded in 
providing the great body of priests with the necessaries of 
life. The propitiation took some time, after which the goddess 
presented herself before him in obedience to his call. Ensla¬ 
ved as it were by the force of the propitiatory rites of Nagar¬ 
juna, she submissively asked if she was to carry him to heaven. 
So saying she prepared to transport him thither. The sage 
not caring for his own happiness and ever mindful of his 
duties exclaimed : “Bold goddess, I will not go the celestial 
regions, I called you to help me in the propagation of Dharma 
on this earth". He then built a lofty stone temple in honour 
of Bodhisattva Manjusri, in the court of which he pitched a 
thick pointed wooden club to fix the goddess, as it were, to 
her appointed terrestrial duties by the spell of mystic charms. 
He then addressed the goddess Candika “O thou divine 
nymph, I bid thee to look to the supply of provisions for 
the great congregation. Thou shall not leave thy post till 
this club becomes reduced to dust". Gaiidika, accordingly, 
in the guise of a beautiful damsel began her homely work. 
During her temporary residence within the environs of the 
monastery, the chief cook of the congregation was enchanted 
with her personal charms. He spared no pains or means to 
win her favour, with the sensual object of enjoying her person. 
The maiden refused his addresses several times, but at the end 
consented on the condition that he should reduce the said 
club to dust. The deluded cook, not knowing the secret 
connected with the club, instantly burnt it to ashes. The 
naiden now set free from this bounden duty assumed her 
celestial shape radiant in angelic glory that was too strong 
for mortal eyes to bear, and ascended to her ethereal home, 
leaving the disappointed lover to stare at her with suprise. 
Ko sooner did this affair take place than NSgSrjuna, by dint 
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of his divine eyes, came to know of it. In order to retrieve the 
loss, he visited the courts of kings, princes, and nobles of 
Magadha and other Buddhist countries, from whom he obtai¬ 
ned annuities and donations for the support of the great body 
of monks at Nalendra. He constructed a gigantic image of 
MahSkSla, whom he charged with the defence of his religion. 
During the latter part of his office, the country was visited by a 
famine in consequence of which the monks fell into gieat 
distress. The manager became very throughtful about the 
terrible effects of the natural calamity. Distiess and scarcity 
compelled the congregation more keenly to feel the necessity 
of money. The monks now determined to devise some means 
of acquiring treasures for the support of the famished congre¬ 
gation and Nagarjuna accordingly started on an expedition 
to visit an island in the great ocean where lived a great saint 
well-versed in the art of alchemy. As the sea could not be 
crossed by any earthly means, he, by dint of his divine 
learning, got two leaves of an enchanted tiee, by means of 
which he crossed the ocean and miraculously visited the island 
and presented himself before the sage who was greatly sur¬ 
prised to see a human being arrived at his abode deemed 
inaccessible to mortal beings. The sage eainestly inquired 
how he succeeded in achieving this wonder. Nagarjuna 
replied respectfully stating to him the reasons ol his visit and 
the circumstances that brought him thither. He also shewed 
him one of the enchanted leaves, concealing the other in his 
mendicant’s platter. He begged him to teach him the art of 
turning metals into gold. The sage consented to the propo¬ 
sal, but not liking to let the wonderful art be known in 
Jambudvipa, he determined to detain him for ever in the 
island by depriving him of the enchanted leaf. To effect this, 
he said that he could teach the art of alchemy provided 
Nagarjuna consented to part with his leaf. Nagarjuna con¬ 
sented, and was taught the art. When it was fully mastered 
he flew towards the Indian Continent by the help of the 
remaining leaf. Returning to Nalendra, by means of his 
easily acquired wealth he supported the whole body of monks. 
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By his religious practices he obtained siddhi (perfection). He 
refuted the theories of ^ahkaracarya and impttrted religious 
instruction to the monks of Nalendra. The Nagas used to 
attend his sermons in the shape of young boys. They were 
so much interested in his teaching that they invited him to 
their abode where he spent three months. They entreated 
him to settle permanently in Naga land (the nether world), 
which offer he declined on the ground of his being required to 
preach the sacred religion in Jambudvipa and erect religious 
edifices for the good of living beings. At the time of his 
departure he promised to return there some time in future. 
He returned to Nalendra loaded with costly presents and 
gems of inestimable value and also with the religious volume 
called Ndgasahasrikd. It was for this connection with the 
Nagas that he obtained the name of Nagarjuna. 

In the country of Radha he erected many chapels and 
chaitya-s. On his way to Uttarakuru, in the city of Saiama 
or Salammana, he met with a boy named Jetaka, by exami¬ 
ning the marks of whose palms, he predicted that the boy 
would one day become a king. Arrived in Uttarakuru he 
went to bathe in a river after placing his raiments on a tree. 
As he was making his ablutions he saw a native taking his 
clothes away, at which he stopped him begging him not to 
remove his raiments. The native greatly wondered that 
NSgarjuna should claim his clothes. 

For Uttarakuru there is no distinction of individual proper¬ 
ty. There all property is common. In Uttarakuru Nagarjuna 
stayed for three months and instructed the people in the sacred 
religion. On his return he found that the boy Jetaka had 
become a king as he had predicted. Jetaka, having great 
faith in his saintly character, presented him with costly 
treasures. NSgarjuna returned to his country and erected 
many chaitya*s and temples, composed many works on 
science, medicine, astronomy and alchemy. After the death 
of Saraha Rhadra, the office of high priest fell upon N&gSrjuna, 
which he managed with great ability and indefatigable zeal. 
He matured the Midhyamika philosophy whkh was only 
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conceived by his illustrious teacher Saraha. 

Although he was the head of the now wide»spreading 
faction of the Mahayana school, yet he did not fail to exert 
himself for the well*beingof the l§ravaka*8 or the followers of the 
Hinayina school, by which name the ^rivaka-s hencrforth came 
to be distinguished. They equally enjoyed the bounties of his 
saintly character. He established discipline among his own 
congregation by expelling eight thousand monks whose charac* 
ter, nay purity of morals, was open to suspicion. By these 
acts he became the reconized head of the whole Buddhist 
church. About this time the germ of a third' schism was 
manifested among his followers which eventually developed 
itself as the Yogacara school. 

During the presidency of Nagarjuna, Vajr§.sana (Buddha 
Gaya) was the headquarter of the ^ravaka>s or the followers 
of the Hinayana (little vehicle) school, but having fallen into 
decay, Nalendra in wealth and splendour eclipsed the seat of 
Buddha’s hermitage. Once a wild elephant was found to 
damage the sacred Bodhi*druma (tree of wisdom), when 
Nagarjuna caused two stone pillars to be erected for its 
support. This expedient answered well for several years, 
when, on the repetition of a similar injury, NSgarjuna surro* 
unded the great temple Mahagandhola or the mansion of 
fragrance with a stone railing which he furnished with Vajra- 
gavak^a or the precious niches, and outside of which he 
erected 108 smaller chapels. He also surrounded the great 
shrine of §ridhanyakataka with railings. 

Again, there having occurred an encroachment of the 
river NairaSjanl on the east of Vajrisana which threatened 
the safety of the most holy spot, Nagarjuna constructed seven 
huge images of Buddha hewn from rocks, and placed them 
facing the river in order to make the river, out of fear, 
change its devastating course. During this period, Mafija, 
king of Otisha (Ori^a), with one thousand of his sublets 
embraced Buddhism. In the west^ in the country of Malva 
in the city of Dh&ra, king Bhojadeva with many hundreds of 
his subjects embraced Buddhism. These conversions are 
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attributed to the saintly inHuence of NSgarjuna who wrote 
many volumes on the Madhyamika philosophy, such as Mula 
jMm, sixth assemblage of Vidya, Dhama-dhStu-stotra, Satra- 
sangraha, &c. He erected many vibara-s in Prai&pesa, Otisba, 
Bahgala, and the country of Ik^uvardhana. In the latter 
part of his life NagSrjuna visited Daksina (Southern India), 
where he did many things for the preservation of the Southern 
congregation (of Buddhists). In the country of Dravida there 
lived two Brdhmana-s of the name of MadhuandSupramadhu, 
the fame of whose opulence had startled even the kings and 
princes of the day. They held a series of discussions with 
Nagarjuna on the four Vedas and the eighteen sciences ol 
the Brahmans, in all of which they found themselves infinitely 
inferior to the Buddhist disputants. At the end they remarked 
that they really wondered how a l^ramaxia of l^akya Siinha 
could possess such profound knowledge in the Vedas and 
SaUra>s I Nagarjuna replied: It was very easy to master the 
Brahmanical ^astra*s, but the sacred Dbarma was too pro¬ 
found to be comprehended. He at last succeeded in convert¬ 
ing them to Buddhism. Madhu having propitiated the god¬ 
dess Sarasvati, acquired great knowledge in the sacred litera¬ 
ture of the Brahmaria-s and Buddhists; Supramadhu by pro¬ 
pitiating Laksmi, the goddess of wealth, obtained immense 
wealth with which he fed the Buddhist congregation. The 
former prepared many copies of PrajMparamitS, One 
hundred and fifty monks conducted relgious service in their 
chapels. Thus the great teacher Nagarjuna being eminently 
versed in all the classes of sciences and the ^astra-s, filled 
Jambudvipa with trophies of his pious deeds. His assiduity 
in asceticism, erudition in science, faith in Dhaima, profun¬ 
dity in Yoga, acuteness in disputation, liberality in giving 
alms, constructing shrines and chaitya-s and furnishing 
of food to the congregations were all incomparable. He is 
given the appellation of a second Buddha; for he consolidated 
what Buddha had only commenced. 

N&gfifjuna is said to have been a great friend of king 
De*chye (Sankara) of Southern India, whom he had CDnver>» 
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ted to Buddhism. Both the friends took vows of meeting a 
common lot, i.c., to live and die together. Nagarjuna being 
a saint, no messenger of death ever ventured to approach him. 
The friends therefoae attained to unusual longevity, during 
which time the king witnessed successively the death of bis 
many wives, children and grand-chiidren. In his old age 
the king got a son who alone fortunately survived him. Once 
the mother of this prince (named in Tibetan Zon*nu*den-chye, 
i.e., “the throat-cutting young prince’*) prepared a handsome 
robe which she desired him to wear. The prince did not use 
it, saying that he would use the robe when he became a king. 
The mother, with a deep sigh, exclaimed—“Son, how vain 
is that hope ! Thinkest thou, my darling, that the king thy 
father will ever die. He has obtained immunity from death, 
which awaits ail mortal beings but himself.” The prince 
replied,—“Mother, must I not rule as a king since I am born 
as a prince ? Live or die, I shall be a king”. Seeing the 
son’s resolution, the mother revealed to him the secret of her 
husband’s death and said,—“Go and beg Nagarjuna's head, 
and that shall quicken thy succession to the throne”. The 
prince accordingly went off at once in search of Nagarjuna 
and found him on the top of ^riparvata. Approaching the 
venerable l§raraana, he asked him to present him with 
his head. Nagarjuna, knowing what brought him there, 
consented. 

The prince tried several strokes of his sword to cut the 
saint’s throat, but in vain. Nagarjuna, seeing the ignorance 
of the prince, shewed him the secret which could effect the 
cutting off of his head, by saying,—“Prince, hundreds of 
such swords would not sever my head from the body, but 
go and bring that kusa grass, which alone will elHect it.” 
In one of his former births Nagarjuna is said to have killed 
a worm by cutting its throat with a kula grass. On account 
of the inevitable consequences of Karma in this life, that 
very worm was born as the prince who severed his bead from 
his trunk with the kusa grass. At the time of death Nagar- 
juna told the prince that he would rise again in a future 
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time and his head would again be one with his body. 
As the prince was carrying off the head, it was snatched 
away by a Yaksa who threw it to a distance of five miles, 
where the saint's remains turned to stone. It is metioned in 
the Book of Prophecies that the head is now in the course 
of drawing every day nearer the trunk to effect its junction. 
Verily it may be said of Nagarjuna that when the junction 
takes place, the city of Gaya will be blown up by Gayasura 
or the demon of Gaya. It is said that Nagarjuna will 
again appear in India, and live hundred years, to teach 
the sacred Dharma to men and gods. 



DETACHED NOTICES OF THE DIFFERENT 
BUDDHIST SCHOOLS OF TIBET 


AH the Buddhist Tantras that were translated into Tibetan 
under the auspices of king Khri-sron-sde-btsan and his 
successors till the advent of Pandit Smriti into Tibet, were 
designated gSah shag-sha-hgyur of rNyin-mahi^rgud or “the 
anciently translated Tantra-s’*. All the Tantras translated 
by Rinchhen-ssanpo and the generations of translators who 
followed him, were called gSah-shags-phyi-hgy ur or Sar 
mahi-rgyud. For this reason it will be evident that the 
difference of rNin-ma and gSarma schools lies in the Tantias 
only, while the Sutras are the same in both. 

The Tantras of the gSarma school are clearly analysed 
in the bK.ah-hgyur, and the original of the iNihma Tantras 
composed in Aryavata were rendered into Tibetan purely 
and faithfully. They arc the following ; 

(1) Rigs-pahi-khu-vyug. 

(2) Tsal-chhen-dkrugs-kyi-rgyud. 

(3) Khyuh-chhen-lding-vahi-rgyud. 

(4) rDo-la-gser-shun-rgyal-mahi-rgyud. 

(5) Mi-nule-rgyal*mtshan-gyi. 

(6) rTsemo-byuh-rgyal-nam-mkhai-rgyalpo. 

(7) bDc-va-hphrul-bkod-rzogs-pa-spyi-chhins. 

(8) Byah-chhub-sems-tig. 

(9) bDe-va-rab-hbyams. 

(10) Srog-gi*hkhorlo. 

(11) Thig-lc-drug.pa-rzogs-pa spyi-gchod. 

(12) Yid-bshin-norbu. 

(13) Kun*hdus-rig-pa. 

(14) rje*btsun>dam pa. 

(15) dKon-bycd*rgyalpo. 

(16) rMad'byun-rgyalpo. 

These sixteen belong to the Semfsde or Toga class. 
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(17) hKhor-va-don-spugs. 

(18) Bya>bralomedpai<rgyud. 

(19) Nam-mkhah-i-klon-yans-kyi-rgyud. 

These three belong to the kLon-sde class. 

(20) Padma-klon-gsal-gyi-rgyud, 

(21) Padma-dvan-rgyal. 

(22) Yid-bshin-tog-gi-rgyud. 

These three belong to the Man-hag or Upadesa class. 

The following are the Tantras which appertain to the 

rTsogs-pachhen-po in general. 

(23) Sems-nid-bya-rtson-las-hdas-pa-nam-nikhah-chhi-vai- 
rgyud. 

(24) De*nid-nams-su-blans pa-nam-mkhah-chhe-phyi-mai. 

(25) De-nid*yons-rzogs-hbras-len-nam-mkhah-chhc-phyiinai- 
rgyud-yons-su-sgro*va. 

(26) Sems-nid-hpho-hgyur.mod-pa-chhos-nid-rgyalpoi-rgyud, 

(27) Sems-nid-thig-le-nag-gchig- ston-pa-byun-seros-thig-lei- 
rgyud. 

(28) Sems-nid-ran-byun"gi-ye-ses-su*ston-pa-ye*ses-thig-lei- 
rgyud. 

(29) Sems-nid-thams-chad-kyi-rtsa-var-bstan-pa-man-nag- 
phreh-vai-rgyud. 

(30) Scms-nid-kun-khyah-chhenpor-bstan-pa-sans-va-rgyal- 
po-rgyud. 

(31) Scras-nid-ran-rig-tu.bstan-pa*yc-ses-dam.pai.rgyud. 

(32) Sems-nid>kun-tu>bssah-poi>rol-par-ston pa-nam>mkhahi> 
dbyihs-rnam>dag*gi*rgyud. 

(33) Sems-n\d>kun-gi-snihpoT>ston*pa-nian-nag-sflih*poi> 
rgyud. 

(34) Sem$>hid-rah-rig-tu>zid-chheS'pa>sfiin>po>gsah<vai-rgyQd. 

(35) Sems«i!>d-kun«gi-rtsa-va>nam-mkhal>chhe>rtsa-va>chan- 
gi-rgyud. 

(36) Se(ns>fiid>gchig>tu-hdus*pa>nag<gchig«dgoAs*pai>rgyud, 

(37) Sems-ji>bshin-par-bshag*pa*bsain*gtan-chhen*poi> 
rgyud. 
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(38) Sems-fli(l*rgyun*chhags-su«goms-pa*b3amogtan*rgyun- 
chhags>kyi>rgyud. 

(39) Sems-nid-thams-cbad-du-gsuns-pa-f go-man. modi-igyud. 

(40) Sems-nid>dvan-dan.&byar.va.chhe-dvan.gi-rgyud. 

(41) Sem8.nid<dvan.sgra.tshig.las-hdas.pa>nam.mkhah-chhe- 
med-pai.rgyud. 

(42) Sems.nid'gdod.mai-gnas-su.ston.pa-nam-mkhah.chhe- 
gshi-hi-rgyud. 

(43) Sems-nid-hod-gsal-du-bstan-pa-rinchhcn-lhan-vaj. 
rgyud. 

(44) Sems-nid.yontan-lhun-grub-tu-bstan-pa-rinchhen- 
phrcn-vai-rgyud. 

(45) Sems-nid-khams-gsum-du-gsal-va-khams-gsum-sgrol-mai- 
rgyud. 

(46) Sems-iiid*span-blan-las>hdas>pa.ston<pa-nas>pa.snin.poi> 
rgyud. 

(47) Sems.nid.hpho.hgyur-med.par-ston-pa-rdorjc-gsan-vai- 
rgyud. 

(48) Scms-nid-yi-nas-sahs-rgyas-pa-ston.pa-yc-sans-rgyas-par- 
ston-pai-rgyud. 

Besides these 48 Tantras there are others which claim an 
indigenous growth. They arc the following : 

(1) sKu-gsuh-thugs-yon-tan-hphrin-las.kyi-rgy ud. 

(2) rDorje-phur-pai-rgyud. 

(3) rTa-mgrin-gyi-rgyud. 

Also— 

gSer-yid-chan; gyu-yig ehan; duh-yig.chan, &c. of modern 
origin, make up thirty-five in number. Six volumes of 
bKah-hgyur treating of Tantras are also claimed by the 
Rihmapas. 

Besides the above-mentioned there are said to be other 
Tantras which being concealed by ancient sages, are not 
known at present. 

All these Tantras arc said to have been delivered by 
Dharma Kaya, Kuntu-ssahpo (Buddha Samantabhadra), 
Vajra Sattva, and Vajradhara &c. 

The !5^ihmapas who all belong to the Yogacara school of 
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ancient India observe Tantrik ceremonies exclusively. They 
have nine series of Jnana, and speak of thirteen BhQmis or 
stages of sainthood, while the Gelugpa (or the reformed 
sect) speak only of ten Bhumis. 

The Nihmapas have various ceremonies for propitiating 
their tutelary deities who arc divided into two classes called l^i 
(the mild) and Phro (the wrathful) Yi-dam-kyi-Lha. They have 
various other kinds of rules and ways of asceticism. All the 
Nihma Tantras being based upon the Man-hag scriptures, by 
their means numberless Indian and Tibetan (male and female) 
saints are said to have obtained the lowest class of perfection 
called ^‘Thun-moh-gi-dhos-grub/” 

In ancient India Acharya Kama Vajra, Buddha Guhya, 
l^ri'Siddha, Padma-sambhava, Vimala-mitra, &c., many Pan¬ 
dits, many kings headed by Indra Bhuti, and many fairies 
were the most important personages; and in Tibet, King 
Sroh-btsan sGampo, Khri-sroh-sde-btsan, together with his 
25 saintly subjects, 108 gtcr-ston or discoverers of sacred 
treasures, Rab-hbyams-pa the professor of kLoh-scriptures, 
Dharma-gri the great translator, gYuh-ston-rDorje-dpal, sLc- 
luh-bshad-pai-rdorje, mGonpo-rdorje of Yu-thog, Ka-thog- 
rig-hzin-chhen-mo, rDor-brag Rig-hzin, Lha-btsun-chhenpo, 
and others. Many sages of the Sarma school also had turned 

Nihma religionists. 

__ 0^ 

The Nihma sages, who had fully studied the above men¬ 
tioned Tantras, had prepared commentaries on them and 

left their own observations in works written by them for the 

benefit of coming generations. It was the sage of Orgyan^ 
who wrote volumes on the iZogs-chhen or Atiyoga sect of 
the Nihma school. It is mentioned in the histories of religion 
that that sage having written his profound interpretation of 
the Buddhist Tantras, in a kind of fairy language, unintelligible 
to man, had concealed these books securely under rocks and 
pillars for the benefit of future generations of Buddhists. He 
had also left predictions, respecting the name and date of 
birth of the man by whom those books were to be discovered. 

1. Padma Sambhava. 
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After completing all that was necessary for the continuance 
of the Nihma school, he retired to the land of cannibals on 
the south*west. Afterwords in regular succession, as was 
predicted by him, a host of gTer-stons appeared and greatly 
contributed to the propagation of his school and the swellirg 
of the Nihma scriptures, which altogether exceed five hundred 
volumes in number. 

For these reasons it is believed that the rest of the Nihma 
school is extremely pure. But latterly some persons, calling 
themselves gTer-ston to gain notoriety and to be called sage.«, 
mixed many spurious and false theories with the ancient ones. 
Those pretended gTer*stons not agreeing among themselves, 
out of envy and enmity to each other, enjoined many obscene 
observances under the garb of religion. They gave out that 
the Tantras prescribed unrestrained libertinism as the easiest 
and surest mode of salvation. Female modesty was no consi¬ 
deration to them at all. For a time, by their influence, the 
teachings of the Sutras (Amdo scriptures) were set aside in 
preference to those diabolical Tantras which were considered 
to be the direct means of Nirvana. For this reason the 
monks gave up taking the vows Of celebacy and moral discip¬ 
line. The laws of Dulva were entirely neglected. Parti¬ 
cularly after Lah-darma*s persecution of the Buddhists of 
Tibet, some Tantriks, in the heat of debauchery and drunken¬ 
ness, had composed many spurious Tantras, putting into 
writing the ravings of their intoxicated brains. Again during 
the revival of Buddhism, when the Sarma system of schools 
was about to be diffused in Tibet, certain Tantriks composed 
several works in which many strange elements were intro¬ 
duced. In them the Thin-rje-chhem-po of the ri^jinmapas, 
the Brahma Tantras of the Brahmans, the mysticism of the 
Bonpo were mixed together, in consequence of which those 
works no longer resembled the ancient works on Tantras. 
From these sprung the ceremonies of Khregschhod and Mun- 
khrid &c. Those who practised the magical sorceries founded 
on them were notorious for the arrogance and wicked imposi¬ 
tions. When their wickedness was exposed by the great 
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Reformer, the two Sfinma. Lamas, named Pesna Linpa and 
l^akya-mchhog IDan, jointly conspiring against him, gave 
out to the world that Tsohkhapa was a real demon incarnate, 
whose sworn mission was the working of the downfall of 
Buddhism in Tibet. 

The same two Lamas also wrote a volume of about 500 
leaves about the reformations, charging Tsonkhapa with many 
kinds of blasphemies. They even went so far as to say that 
the crown which he put on the image of Jovo (Lord) ^akya 
Muni, was rivetted on its head with coppernails, that the 
flowers that were daily showered on it fell owing to the sorce* 
ries as so many thorns. They predicted that on account of these 
impious acts, the Buddhist religion was destined to collapse 
after 500 years from that date, and that shortly the sun, moon 
and stars would fall a hundred (Tibetan) miles below their 
ordinary paths. To this work they gave sanctity by declaring 
that it was discovered to be a book of ancient prophecy, classed 
under Nihma Terma scripture. Many right>thinking and 
honest Nihma Lamas question the validity of this work, 
although the uninformed and the ignorant ^ihma followers 
believe in its predictions and do not hesitate to slander the 
Gelugpa school. The Gelugpa writers successfully refuted 
all the charges contained in that work and exposed the malice 
of its blasphemous authors. 

From that time, on account of the doctrinal differences 
between the Nihma and Sarma schools, especially between 
the former and the reformed school (Gelugpa), disputes and 
controversies commenced. Most of the eminent writers of 
Tibet are of opinion that the great body of Nihma scriptures 
were alloyed with strange and spurious writings, and there 
are very few books which have any pretensions to originality 
or antiquity. Among those which are said to be very pure 
may be classed the following ; 

(1) dKon-mchhog-spyi-hdus, 6 vols. 

(2) mKhah*hgro 5fyih«thig. 

(3) Lho-gter. 

(4) Bima si^imtbig. 
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(5) kLon»chhen-sNin-thig. 

(6) gYu-thog-sl^in-thig. 

(7) Byah-gter-gyi-chhos-skor. 

(8) gTer-bdag-gIin-pahi«chhos-skor. 

(9) Nam>chhos-kyi-skor. 

(10) rGyal-va-sNa-vahi-rnin-vah,i-chhos-kyi*skor. 

(11) rTa-mgrin-chhos-skor &c., and many others. 

The study of the above-mentioned books is believed to be 
very efficacious to ascetics, in obtaining sainthood. In pro¬ 
fundity of import these books are unrivalled by other religious 
works of the same school. Among the best and purest of 
Nihma monasteries are (l)sMin-grol gLih, (2) rDorjebrag, 

(3) Kham-ka-thog, (4) Si-chhen-rtsogs-chhcn, &c. and many 
others of less fame. In these monasteries, moral discipline 
and religious strictness are greatly observed, in consequence 
of which there resident monks are said to have great preten¬ 
sions to purity of life. 

The Nyihma schools have voluminous works called 
Upadesa>s on the subtlety of rites. 

In the Sarma or modern school are included the following 
sects, bKah-gDams-pa,bKah-brGyud-pa, Sakya-pa, Karma-pa 
Jonah-pa, dGclugpa, &c. The principal theories and rules 
of these sects are : 

(1) Constant meditation about the attainment of Bodhisattva- 
hood (sainthood). 

(2) Uninterrupted attention to compassion towards all living 
beings. 

(3) Reverence and adoration to the great and precious Holy 
Being, called dKon-mchhog. 

(4) The renouncing of worldly enjoyments and business, and 
residence in solitude to limit the sphere of doing and 
desires. 

(5) The external observance and conduct of life to accord 
with the laws of Dulva (Vinaya) teachings. 

(6) Internally, the full comprehension of the metaphysical 
portion of the Tantras called bskyed-rim and rtsogs-rim. 

(7) The practice of the meditative science or yoga, holding 
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the theories of universal illusiveness and voidity 
(^unyata). 

(8) The comprehension of the essence of the Madhyamika 
philosophy by which the attainment of sainthood is 
ensured. 


bKAP-gDAMS-PA SECT. 

This sect was founded by the great Indian Pandit Dipam> 
kara I^ri-jhana (Jova-rje-dPal-ldan Atisa of the Tibetans). 
There are records of over three thousand Lamas of eminence 
and learning in the annals of this sect. Among them h6rom> 
ston*rgyaUvai*hbyuh>gnas, Fotopa, the philosophers, and 
sPyan-mhah-va, &c. were celebrated. 

bKAH-brGYUD-PA SECT. 

Of this sect, the sages rDorje>hchhah-chhen, Telopa, 
Naropa, Marpa, Mcla-dvags-po Lha-rje, &c. were the 
successive presidents. Marpa having obtained a good deal ol 
religious instruction from Atisa, mixed the bKah*brgyud 
theories with those of the bKah-gdams sect. 

The Darsana of this sect is called Maha>mudra (Phyag> 
rgya>chhen-po). This is divided into two classes of Maba- 
mudra, the latter of which they reject. On the whole 
the significations of the Mahamudra resemble those of the 
^unyata theories. 

Its meditative science is similar to those of the Prasahga 
Madhyamika school of ancient India. 

The chief Yc-dam or tutelary deities of this sect are the 
Lord of Guhya Samaja-bde-mchhog (Sambhara) and rDorje* 
phagmo, &c. 

Its guiding instructions called Man>hag were drawn up by 
the sage NSropa, for which they are called Naro<chhos*drug. 
Anciently this sect possessed the greater number of sages, 
ascetics and scholars, many of whom had obtained sainthood. 
At one time its monks numbered several hundreds of 
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thousands. The Lamas of this sect pay more attention now 
to the meditative science, and less to Vyakarana and other 
branches of sacred literature. Although at one time bKah> 
brgyud-pa Lamas were eminently famous for their knowledge 
of metaphysics and Darsana, yet now-a>days theie arc not 
many who can fairly claim the distinction of sages. In fact 
they more resemble the shadows of their predecessors. They 
generally mix with the Nihma Lamas in perverse and forbi¬ 
dden conduct, such as female company, drinking intoxicating 
liquors, &c. 


SAKYA SECT 

This sect derives its name from the name of the place of 
its origin. It is an offshoot of the bKah-brgyud-pa sect in a 
reformed state. 

The tutelary deities, generally invoked by the followers of 
this sect, arc Kye-rdorje (Hevajra), Phyagna-rdoije (Vajra 
Pani) &c. 

That rotatory existence and emancipation from it arc 
inseparable, is its chief theory. Leading instructions arc 
taken from the works called sGer-chhos-bchug-sum. The 
Lamas of this sect are tolerably learned in sacred literature. 
The ancient monks of this sect arc said to have obtained 
sainthood by propitiating the fairy Naro-mkhah-sphyod-ma. 
The monks in general arc known to be little strict in the 
observance of the laws of Dulva. They drink, and mix and 
live with women. 


GELUGPA SCHOOL 

This is at present the dominant school of the Buddhists in 
Tibet. It was founded by the celebrated reformer Tsoh-khapa 
and obtained great diffusion under his chief disciples, one 
hundred and fifty in number, among whom the Regent Dharma 
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Rinchhen, the sage Geleg-palssan, Gedundub &c., were most 
eminent. Tsoh-khapa found that by the eccentricities of the 
Tantrik (5jihma), Buddhism in Tibet had greatly degenerated, 
so much so that it could hardly claim the name of Buddhism 
at all. Its divergence from the tenets of Buddha was too wide 
to enable any student of Buddhism to reconcile it with any 
sort of Buddhism that then prevailed in the north. With 
great pains he succeeded in organizing a reformation which 
struck the older schools by the root. His works on the 
different branches of the sacred literature were in accordance 
with the Kahgyur and Tangyur. 

The Lamas and monks of his school were very accomplished 
in tenets, the observance of ceremonies and the science of medi¬ 
tation, their moral discipline, behaviour and attention tostudy 
were exemplary. They were also experts in argumentative 
philosophy. Under Tsoh-khapa’s direction they made new 
annotations on the important portions of Kahgyur and 
Tangyur and the various works on Tantras. The great monas¬ 
teries of Tibet, Sera, Dapuh, Gehdan, Tasilhunpo, and those 
ofKham, Amdo, Mongolia and China—altogether numbering 
more than one thousand—adopted the reformed creed. Under 
his disciples and their disciples and their disciples within a few 
years, more than 10,000 monasteries adopted the reformed 
tenets. The largest of these monasteries contained 10,000 
monks, the smallest respectable ones not less than 800. In 
these Gelugpa monasteries, the study of Tantras, Mantras, 
Kalacakra, medicine, &c. was greatly encouraged. The 
Gelugpa religious ceremonies were conducted according to 
the prescribed directions of the sacred books. Such extra¬ 
ordinary success as attended Tsoh-khapa’s reformation was not 
known—not to speak of Tibet—in the annals of Ancient India 
since the Nirvana of Buddha 

The Emperor of China, Princes of Mongolia and other 
great patrons of Buddhism paid tribute to his honour. 
Tsoh-khapa is said to have appointed under a solemn covenant 
a great number of gods, demons, demi-gods and fairies to 
defend the sacred religion. In the other sects, when an 
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enemy invaded the sacred precints, the monks generally 
used to escape by Right. Some of these sometimes killed 
their enemies by propitiating demons and evil spirits^ 
and by the practice of sorceries and the black art. But 
such proceedings being contrary to the precepts of 
Buddha, the cursed perpetrators eventually had to go 
to hell. 

The followers of the Sakya sect and the Gelugpas were free 
from the guilt of such infernal practices. 



THE MONASTERIES OF TIBET 


Compiled from dPag-bsam-ljon-bzah and other Tibetan historical works 


INTRODUCTION 

Tibet is the land of monasteries. Her history chiefly 
comprises records of the establishment of monasteries and 
temples and their endowments by the State, chiefs and nobles 
of the country, commencing from the middle of the 7th 
Century A.D, to the 18th Century. 

There are eighteen different Buddhist sects, out of which 
four are widely distributed all over higher Asia including 
Tibet, Mongolia and Western China. Of these four sects, 
three—viz., Sakya, Duk-pa and Nih-ma—have the red-cap, 
which they use during religious services only, to distinguish 
them from the remaining 15 sects. The fourth which is the 
reformed sect and therefore the purest of all, has become 
dominant since the middle of the 17th Century. Its monks 
use the yellow-cap. The Dalai Lama is the head of this 
Church. 

In the official register at Lhasa, in 1882, the total number 
of monasteries belonging to the Yellow-cap Chruch was 1026 
with 491,242 monks. Out of this number, 281 monasteries 
belonged to the provinces of U and Tsang which constitute 
Tibet proper, 150 to the provinces of Nyah, Lhobrag and 
Kong-po; 27 to Upper Kham; 154 to Lower Kham and 414 
to Ulterior Tibet which is called Poi-chen or greater Tibet. 
In this list village-monasteries and Mani-lha-khang (prayer- 
wheel temples) have not been entered. 

The number of monasteries belonging to the three Red¬ 
cap sects, is a little more than the total of the Yellow-cap 
Church institutions. This would bring the total of the 
monasteries of all the 18 sects to over 2,500 and that of the 
monks to about 760,000. 

In Tibet every third boy in a family, as a rule, is sent to 
the monastery, in consequence of which the male popu- 
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lation of the country may be roughly estimated at 2^ to 
3 millions. 

The Yellow-cap Church Lamas take the vow of celebacy, 
which circumstance precludes them from keeping female 
company. But many among them while residing abroad 
seldom conform themselves to monastic discipline. 

The miserable pittance which the monks of even the 
State-supported monasteries get for their subsistence, haidly 
exceeds three Tanka i.e. 1| Re. a month. Owing to this, 
about one-fifth of the monks in a monastery generally turn 
into traders. Many among them become mendicant priests 
and roam over the country in quest of the necessaries of life. 
These are called Tdpa or monastery-boys. The agricultural 
population often regard them with dread for their irregular 
habits of life and clamouring for alms. 

There are few convents in Tibet and the number of nuns 
(Tsunmo) in them is very small. While the largest monastery 
contains 10,000 monks, the largest convent can hardly count 
100 nuns for its inmates. The nuns of Tibet have the reputa¬ 
tion of being pure, as only the most religiously disposed among 
the fair sex betake themselves to monastic life. The Red-cap 
Lamas generally keep concubines called Ani who often dress 
as nuns. 

Marriage being the exclusive privilege of the eldest brother 
in a landholder’s family, the younger brothers seldom care to 
share the bed of the house-wife with him which the custom 
of the country allows. They generally keep concubines. It 
is true that there is marriage among the rich cultivators and 
herdsmen, but the majority of the common people make 
family in wedlock cither singly or jointly. Thus, side by side 
with polyandry, concubinage has become a popular institution 
in Tibet. Out of 100, 99 people keep concubines. This 
explains the question as to what becomes of the majority of 
the female population who remain unmarried. The Tibetan 
male is generally less jealous than the Tibetan female which 
circumstance has given rise to the formation of that much 
despised relationship called Nyamda-pun, i.e., brotherhood 
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in wedlock versus brotherhood in matrimoney which is polyan¬ 
dry pure and simple. 


RA-DENG 
( Ra-sgren ) 

The monastery of Ra-deng was founded by Dom-ton-pa 
in the year 1056 A.D. Many predictions were on record in 
some of the sacred books such as Mafljuiri Mula TantrCi Phalpo- 
chii Do-flin-je Padma Karpo, etc, as to the rise and progress of 
a great school and monastery in the centre of Tibet. Con- 
fromably to them, Dom-ton-pa founded Ra-deng in one of 
the finest spots of U, rich in various kinds of alpine vegetation. 
The vally of Ra-deng is clad in thick forests of firs, cedars, 
cypresses, and junipers. It abounds in numerous brooks and 
fountains, which yield very good water. Nine mountains, the 
culminating cliffs of which have various slopes, form the 
back-ground of this famed old momastery. Many kinds of 
medicinal plants grow on these hills. 

At this charming place which was possessed of many 
auspicious signs essential to the site of sacred Buddhist institu¬ 
tion, Dom-ton-pa built the monastery of Khyungo-chan, or 
“Eagle’s head”, in the vicinity of the hill of Senge-tag (lion’s 
rock). The valleys which open to the east and west of Ra-deng 
have spacious plateaus rich with verdure. On account of the 
tall and horn-like shape of the trees growing in this place, the 
monastery of Khyungo-chan was called Ra-deng from {rwa, 
* a horn,* and sgrengf ^standing erect.’) The large silver tomb 
which contains Atisa’s remains is the most remarkable of all 
the sacred objects of Ra-deng. The central chapel of the 
monastery contains a complete set of the images of the 
Tantrik pantheon, in which Buddha is observing the triple 
vows, Maitreya watching the course of the world, and the 
four gods of medicine (Manlha) looking to the four quarters 
as in life. Outside the cupola of the great Chorten was 
constructed the mansion of the chief ‘Tantrik deity of Guhya 
Samaja (the mystie commune) with a number of mystical 
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gods, all in relief. When the erection of the monastery with 
the images was completed, Dom>ton-pa is said to have propi¬ 
tiated the god of the Tusiia heaven to enable him to have 
his monastery consecrated by his spiritual father. Accordingly, 
Atisa, who was then seated on the right of Maitreya, the 
coming Buddha, showered flowers toward Ra-deng from 
Tusita. Dom-ton-pa presided over the monastery for eight 
years. 

At Ra-deng there is a golden image of Milaias-pa, the 
famous Buddhist saint. It is said that the Jungar Mongolian 
Chief, who persecuted the Nih-ma Buddhists in 1716, on his 
way to Lhasa visited Ra-deng, and was much astonished when 
he was told that the hair on the head of the saint’s image 
was not artificial. In the library of Ra-deng there w'cre 
many rare ancient Sanskrit works kept sealed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Lhasa. Ra-deng was the chief seat of the first and 
the earliest Buddhist hierarchy of Tibet and belonged to the 
Kahdam-pa School. 

THE MONASTERY OF GAH-DAN 

(dGa*-Idan ■ rnam-par-rg^yal-baH glin) 

Tson-khapa, the great Buddhist reformer of Tibet, in 
fulfilment of a certain prophecy of Buddha, in the year 1408 
A.D., established the grand annual prayer congregation of 
Lhasa, called the Mon-lam-chen-po. After making offerings 
to the gods he prayed for the welfare of all living beings. In 
the autumn of the same year he examined the auspicious signs 
regarding the suitability of a plot of land situated on the hill 
of Dok-poiri (sBrog-po’i-ri) with a view to crrcct on it a great 
monastery. In the rocks of that hill he observed many 
religious symbol? such as the sacred mystic syllables ‘'Om 
mani-padme hum, om vajra pdni hum'*, etc., and seeing that 
there was some scarcity of water, he touched with his hand 
the water of a little fountain that trickled down. On further 
examination the fountain proved to be the source of a 
streamlet. In the midst of the rocks of Dok-poiri he found 
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several fossil conch-shells, one of which having its whorls from 
right to left was believed to have been used by the Buddha 
himself. From a rock-cavern in the neighbourhood he unearthed 
a mask believed to have been used by the Lamas during King 
Thi-sroh-deu-tsan’s time. It had the miraculous power of 
dispelling all the evil spirits of the place. On this auspicious 
place Tson-khapa laid the foundation of the world-renowned 
monastery of Gah-dan. Within the remaining months of the 
year the Dukhang-uma (central congregational hall), seven 
cells for the residence of monks and a building for the high- 
priest’s residence were finished. As soon as the monastery 
approached completion, presents of gold, silver, precious 
stones, and other articles from the pious flowed to it from 
different quarters. The number of monks increased every year. 
Tson-khapa furnished the monastery with numerous books, 
objects and symbols. In the 64th year of his age he erected 
the Tsan-khah, the principal chapel in the monastery. 
This was followed by the Gon-khan chapel of the hideous 
looking gods of mysticism. Then were constructed the 
Khyamra or courtyard, and overhanging it all round, porticos 
resting on 70 pillars. The Tsan-khah or chapel of worship 
was provided with a large image of the Buddha, three superb 
mansions of the gods of the Tusita heaven made of precious 
stones, with Bhairava Manjusri, the deities presiding over 
the destinies of all living beings of the world and with the 
huge images of the four Lokapala-s. He also enriched the 
library with many rare books of Buddhism. At Gah dan there 
are now only two colleges for religious instruction to 3,300 
monks, viz: 

(1) Gar-tse Tva-tshang, where metaphysics arc taught. 

(2) Chyang-tsc, where esoteric Buddhism and mysticism arc 
taught. 

Later on, during the ministry of Tson-khapa’s illustrious 
successors, the monastery became converted into a grand 
university both for secular and religious education. 

In the temples erected by Gyal-tshab Drama Rinchen and 
Dul-dsin the most remarkable object is the Nam-gyal Ghoiten, 
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which contains the remains and personal properties of the 
great reformer. A satin tent hangs over the altar containing 
the urn. During the ministry of Gcdun Phun-tshog Lczang 
Tanzing, Tashi Badur the great Khan of Kokonar covered the 
silver tomb of Tsoh-khapa with thin plates of gold. (The gold 
used there is said to have been one year’s revenue derived 
from Kham). On the right and left of this central tomb- 
chorten there are the tombs of the disciples and the illustrious 
successors of the founder. In some of them are placed their 
respective statues. 

In the chapel, called Serdan Tsangkhang (golden pure 
hall) at the centre of the great temple called Yang-pa-chan, 
there are the images of Buddha, Maitieya and Amitabha. 
In the Gomkhang the life size statues of Kushi Khan and his 
generals are placed in martial attitude. Besides these, stand 
serval mythological warriors all in divers frightful attitudes. 
In the chapel called Dubchoi Tsang-khang the lemaikable 
thing is the image of ^amvara, the chief of the Tantrik 
deities, with the ^akti (female energy) in his clasp. 

In the Lama-khang a statute of Tsoh-khapa, his works in 
original, painted tapestries, a set of Kahgyur scriptures 
written in gold, etc. are among the remarkable articles. 
This was Tsoh-khapa’s study in his old age. There are also 
several chortens and an image of Vajra Bhairava, the fearful 
defender of Buddhism. In the Sarma-khang, erected by 
Lodoi Ghoikyong, there are the images of the Buddhas and 
Boddhisattvas made of gold, sandal-wood, medicinal minerals, 
besides numerous chortens, tapestries, pictures, etc. In the 
De Geg Lhakhang, i. e. the temple of the Tathagata, there are 
eight silver chortens consecrated to the eight Buddhas. The 
most prominent of the images of the temple called Ghyamk* 
hang is that of Maitreya, the future Buddha, which is said to 
have come flying from Magadha. Beside it, stand in row 
the images of several Bodhisattva-s. In the Zim-khang the 
private residence of Tsoh-khapa, which contains the chair 
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of the great reformer, is to be seen the curious image of the 
hero Khanda Kapala with a halo of variegated colours round 
his head. In the ascetical cell called Hodsalphug (the cavern 
of light) where Tsoh-khapa used to perform ascetical medita¬ 
tion, the images of the terrific Vajrapani and his retinue 
attract the attention of the pligrims. In the interior of the 
hall of priestly assembly called Dukhang-karpo, the Serthi 
(the golden chair, i. e., the hierarchical throne) and the 
statue of Tson-khapa impress the faithful pilgrim with awe 
and reverence. Phola Jung Wang provided this temple with 
a gilt dome built after the Chinese style and deposited in it a 
set of 108 volumes of the Kahgyur scriptures written in gold. 
In the Nai-choikhang a tooth of the saintly reformer, called 
Tsem Hodzer-ma (the lustrous tooth) and the image of the 
thousand armed Avalokitesvara, whose eleven heads look 
with eyes of mercy on all living beings of the world, are 
remarkable. 

In the college of Ghyang-tse, there is an elephant illustra¬ 
tive of one of Buddha’s former births with a number of 
devout followers, all made of horn. There are also some 
representations of sainted fairies called Kha’-doma, and a set 
of Tantrik bone ornaments including strings of beads, 
earrings, chains, amulets, etc., all made of human bones. 
All these are said to have once been used by the Indian saint 
Naropa. Naropa’s mitre-shaped crown and his Tshebum 
(pot of longevity) containing consecrated water which never 
dries, are looked upon by devout pilgrims as wonderful objects 
of veneration. In the Gonkhang of this college there are 
terrific messengers and guards. In the Parkhang (printing 
house) arc to be seen Tson-khapa’s voluminous works—all 
engraved on wooden blocks which are piled up in* different 
rooms from which impressions can be had on daphne paper, 
at any time, at a small cost. In the temple of Yangpa-chan 
there are the scenes of Buddha’s triumph over Mara (the evil 
one) and his legions. In the outer passage of circumambu- 
lation called Chyi-kor, pilgrims are shewn many self->existent 
(Rang-jung) sacred letters, figures and fountain heads. 
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finger-marks and footprints on rocks, and outside of this 
passage there is a lofty seat consecrated to the mountain god 
of Ma-chen Pomra, who is said to have patronised Tsoh*kha- 
pa in his arduous works. The successois ol Tsoh-kbapa, who 
are appointed by election from among the most leained and 
pious Lamas of ordinary birth, occupy the hierarchical 
throne called Serthi. They are, therefore, called Gahdan 
Thi-pa, i. e. President or Chairman of Gahdan. Men of 
learning generally resort to Gahdan. Its monks, for the 
excellent education they get in the univeisity, always rise 
to distinction in the public service both secular and reli¬ 
gious. All sections and classes of men are represented at 
Gahdan. 

The monastery of Sangkhar which contains 200 monks 
at Dachan, north of Lhasa, was founded by Tsoh khapa 
under the auspices of a rich noble named Rinchen Shun-pa 
of Tagkar. It is under the supervision of the Gahdan 
Thi-pa. 


THE MONASTERY OF SERA 
( Se-ra-theg-chen-glin ) 

The monastery of Sera (literally, wild rose) was founded 
by Gham-chen-choije Cakya Ycces in 1418, the year of Tsoh- 
khapa^s death. 

The Governor Nehu-pa who patronised Tsoh-khapa and 
his disciples, frequently used to invite them to Sera>tse, a 
retired hermitage on the top of the hill overhanging Sera. 
On these occasions Choije devotedly served the reformer, in 
consequence of which Tsoh-khapa predicted a great future 
for a monastery which Choije would found in that neighbour- 
hood. A saintly Lama while sitting in meditation, cast his 
eyes on a spot lower down the hermitage which was filled 
with wild rose plants in blossom. He predicted that some 
day there would be a monastery there. Emperor Yunglo of 
the Taming dynasty, had sent an invitation to Tsoh-khapa 
to visit Peking; but the great reformer, finding Choije’s time 
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fully occupied with the more important work of religious 
reformation, sent Gakya Yeces as his representative. Yunglo 
did honour to the Yellow-cap Church by showing every 
consideration to this disciple of the reformer on his arrival 
at Peking, where Choije’s first act was to bring about the 
recovery of the Emperor from a serious illness by the efficacy 
of his religious services. The temple of Maitreya, then recent¬ 
ly built by the Emperor, was placed in his charge and he 
was given the name of Chyam-chen Ghoije. Under the Impe¬ 
rial auspices Ghoije founded the monastery of Hwang-sze 
(Yellow-temple) in one of the imperial garden of Peking situa¬ 
ted a few miles to its north. For diffusing the reformed creed 
of Tson khapa in China he had taken with him several of 
Tson-khapa’s works and a set of block-print Kahgyur scrip¬ 
tures. After converting the Lamas of Peking to the reformed 
Yellow-cap Church he returned to Tibet. On the way he 
paid his reverence to Tson-khapa making rich presents to 
him. Subsequently, he founded the monastery of Sera Theg- 
chen-ling, which now contains 5,500 monks and exercises 
much influence in the secular and religious administration of 
the country. 

He established a university in it with four Tva-tshang or 
colleges. Of these Gya Tva-tshang belonged to the upper 
division of Sera and the remaining three, i.e., Thoisam, 
Norpuiling, Ghyipa Khamang Tva-tshang, and Nag-pa Tva- 
tshang belonged to Sera (smad) i.e., lower division of 
Sera. In the middle of the eighteenth century two of the 
colleges were established. It still continues to be a favourite 
resort of learned men of Tibet and Mongolia. The monks of 
Sera belong to respectable families of Tibet proper, Amdo, 
Kham, Nyagrong, Mongolia and Western China. 

There are in the Dukhang (grand hall of congregation) 
the images of: 

1. Buddha vanquishing Mara, the evil one, and a host of 
demons. 

2. The sixteen Sthavira (Neh-tan Chu-rug) brought from 
China. 
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3. Several life-like images constructed by the famous 
artist Nehu Ghang>wa. 

In the Gonkhang (the temple assigned to the Tantrik 
deities) there are : 

1. The image of the six*armed Bhairava, constructed by 
Leggyan of Shwan. 

2. Gon-po Ghoigyal with four arms. 

3. The goddess Paldan Lhama (Kali) on horseback, her 
legs being tied by a chain, probably as a punisment 
for her wicked conduct. 

In the front wall there are painted representations of the 
invasion of U by the Tsah army and their defeat by the 
Tartars in 1643, the scenes of War, and the images of fearful 
spirits, such as Gon-po De-mar, the genies (Ghyarog-dong- 
chan, he with a raven's head), etc. On the western wall arc 
painted the likenesses of the successive high priests of Sera etc. 

In the western corner of the upper congregation hall 
(Dukhang Gong-ma), are the images of Amitabha Buddha, 
the eleven-headed Avalokitcsvara.and the four-armed Gon-po, 
Maitreya made of silver, the Boddhisattva (i^akya) as a 
citizen, and the eight spiritual sons of Buddha and also the 
Kahgyur and Tangyur collections, all written in gold and 
silver. 

In the temple of Ghyam-chen Shal-reh Lhakhang, the 
image of Atisa with a Gintamani wishing-gem in his hand is 
conspicuous. 

In the Go-chye-kbang there arc the images of Buddha and 
a silver chorten. In the further niche of the Dukhang there 
is a golden image of the coming Buddha. In the front hall 
of the Dukhang there are the Dharma Palas. The most 
remarkable object in the passage of circumambulation round 
the monastery is a small Gaitya (said to be one of the 84,000 
caitya-s constructed by Emperor Asoka) which was brought 
from Magadha. There is also a Tantrik image of Hayagriva 
with the goddess Vajra Varahi in his clasp. 
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THE MONASTERY OF DAPUNG 
(dPaUldan- 'bras-spunsphyogs- thams-cad- las-rnam-par-rgyal-ba) 

Dapung, the great monastery of lower U, now the premier 
monastery of Tibet, was founded by Jam-yang Ghoije in the 
year Fire-Monkey, i. e. 1415 A. D. with 5,000 monks. His 
father Gah-wa Nor-shon, on account of his wealth, was 
believed to have been an incarnation of Vaisravana, the god 
of riches. Jam-yang was born at Samye, and admitted into 
the sacred order at Tse-thang (Chethang). He received his 
first lessons in sacred literatuie from the abbots of Sangphu. 
At Gahdan, Tsoh-khapa and his principal disciples ordained 
him with the final vows of the order of Bhiksu. At Tashi 
Dokha, Tson-khapa advised Jam-yang and his friend Namkha 
Zangpo, the Governor of Nchu Dsong, to found a monastery 
after the model of the ancient monastery of ^ri-dhanya- 
kataka of Southern India. One night, while Jam-yang was 
asleep in the fort of Nehu Dsong he saw in a dream the god 
Nam-na Karpo telling him that if he founded a monastery 
at Darbag-thang, situated in front of the bill called Gephel 
Rivo-che, he could get 5,000 monks to reside and study in it. 
Accordingly, he visited Dar-bag and Rivo-che. There he 
saw several fountains and small lakes called <‘the lakes of 
fortune”. On another occasion, while seated on the margin 
of a lake situated on the top of Langchen-ri, Tson-khapa 
mentioned to him that that was “the lake of learning.” 
Another night he dreamt that several men were assembled on 
a river’s edge in order to cross it. Jam-yang at once swam to 
the opposite bank and threw a bridge across to enable others 
to follow him. After several such curious dreams he determi¬ 
ned to found the monastery of Dapung. Tson-khapa suppli- 
ed him with the necessary plan after the model of |§iidhanya- 
kataka, and his friend the Governor of Nchu Dsong, furni¬ 
shed him with funds; and through the joint exertions of 
Jam-yang and his patron, Dapung was founded. On account 
of the Governor’s help the rich nobles of Tibet gave 
endowments of lands to it and sent their boys for religious 
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education there. Their example was followed by the mer¬ 
chants and other land-holders, in consequence of which it 
soon became a favourite institution of aristocracy of Tibet. 
Jam-yang established eight colleges for teaching the difFcrrnt 
branches of sacred and secular learning. In course of time 
the monastery became the principal scat of learning, and 
learned and wise men flocked to it from the different parts of 
the country. In discipline, moral culture and purity of life, 
the monks of Dapung excelled the monks of all other similar 
institutions in Tibet. It soon claimed a university with seven 
colleges for the study of the different branches of sacred 
literature including metaphysics, logic, medicine, and one 
for that of profane literature for the benefit of the lay people. 
After Tsoh-khapa’s death, Jam-yang presided over the 
Monlam-chenpo of Lhasa and raised it to prominence. 
From this circumstance the power of Dapung over the 
Monlam-chenpo became paramount and continues so to this 
day. The president of the Monlam-chenpo called the Dapung 
Sha-ngo exercises supreme authority in the spiritual affairs of 
the country during the months of January and February, 
when the Dalai Lama himself submits to the resolutions 
passed by the congregated clergy on the occasion. The chair 
of Dapung was filled by many able and distinguished sages, 
among whom Paldan-sehge, one of the disciples of Tsoh-kha- 
pa, Jam-yang Gahlo, and Yontan Gyatsho of Tsang-thon, 
were the most learned. On the rise of Dapung with its great 
university the glory of Gahdan was overshadowed. The 
fame of the Gahdan Thipa as the profoundest scholar of the 
Yellow-cap Church was surpassed by that of the high priest 
of Dapung. Under the presidency of Gedun Gyatsho who 
was called Dapung Tulpaiku (incarnate Lama of Dapung), 
the monastery with its university claimed precedence even 
over Gahdan. Gedun Gyatsho in whom the spirit of Gedun- 
dub had appeared was called Gyal-wa-ni-pa (2nd Gyalwa). 
He was, therefore, the first incarnate hierarch of the Yellow- 
cap Gharch, from whose time the monastery enjoyed the 
proud name of Chyog-nampar Gyal-wa—victorious in all the 
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quarters, which expression is preserved to this day in the 
silver currency of Tibet. 

Dapung contained the following Tva-tshang or colleges : 

1. Tashi-gomang. 4. I^ag-pa Namgyal-ling. 

2. Lozang.ling. 5, Ku-chyog-ling. 

3. Thoisam>ling. 6. Choikhor-ling. 

7. De-yan. 

Of these only four are now in existence. Thoisam-ling, 
Ku-chyog-Iing and Ghoikhor-ling were abolished during the 
presidencies of Sonam Gyatsho and Lozang Gyatsho. There 
are at present 7,700 monks in the monastery most, of whom are 
recruited from noble families in Kham, Mongolia, Gyarong, 
Nag-rong, Amdo, U and Tsah. In the Zimkhang, Jam-yang 
Ghoije’s residence, situated behind the grand cloister, is the 
image of Jam-yang Sung-chon (speaking Manjusri). In the 
central Tsah-khan (chapel) are the golden images of the 
Buddha-s of the past, present and future in sitting posture 
and surrounded by their respective eight disciples. In the 
temple of Na-chu-tug Lhakhang there are the sixteen sthavira 
(sages) brought from Ghina by the illustrious Phag-pa during 
the reign of the Emperor Khublai Khan. In the new chape) 
consecrated to Ghampa there are : the huge image of the 
coming Buddha, representing him as a youth of twelve, and 
a silver trident used by Jam-yang himself. In the Kalzang 
Lhakhang there are one thousand Buddhas, all made of 
copper gilt with gold. In the Kahgyur Lhakhang, i.e., the 
library of sacred books, there arc Kahgyur collections all 
written in gold. In the cloister of the Nag-pa Tva-tshang 
(Tantrik Gollegc), there are many articles very sacred to the 
Buddhists. On the right of the image of Vajra Bhairava is 
the statue of Tsoh-khapa and on its left is the image of the 
Lord of Death with his horrid train. The principal temple is 
three-storeyed. The principal hall of congregation called the 
Dukhang Ghenpo on the ground floor contains 240 wooden 
pillars distributed over an area of 34,560 sq. ft. to accommo¬ 
date 7,700 monks when they assemble to perform religious 
service. 
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The third hierarch was Pan-chen Sonam Tag-pa; the 4th, 
Sonam Gyatsho, the Dalai Lama; 5th, Yontan Gyatsho, Dalai 
Lama; 6th, Panchen Lozang Choigyan of Tasi-lhunpo; 7th, 
I^ag-wang Lozang Gyatsho, the Fifth Dalai Lama; 8th, !Nag- 
wang Yese Gyatsho (Pakardsin-pa); 9th, Kalyang Gyatsho 
(7th Dalai Lama) in the year 1726. 

The Monastery of MERU was one of the , four sanctuaries 
founded at the four cardinal points of Lhasa by King Ralpa- 
chan in the 9th Century A.D. It was abolished by King 
Lahdarma, but was afterwards restored to its former condi¬ 
tion and formed the metropolitan monastery. 

GHAGPOIRI is a monastic institution with classes for the 
study of medicine. It is called the Man-pa Tva-tshang or 
the Medical College. It does not contain more than one 
hundred pupils. 

Phabong-kha was anciently King Sroh-tsan Gampo’s 
favourite resort, where he used to propitiate his tutelary 
deities. The seven early monk-scholars called Sadmi-midiin 
also had their residence there. During the persecution of 
Buddhism by King Lahdarma there existed no monastic 
establishment at Phabongkha. Geses Tag-kar-pa revived the 
institution. During the hierarchy of Sakya, Dogon Phagpa 
repaired the monastery and gave rich endowments for its 
maintenance, but during the dispute between Sakya and 
Phagmodu it again dwindled into insignihcance till it was 
repaired by Thegchen Choigyal and revived by Jc-Dcleg 
Nima. But again, when internal discords convulsed Tibet, 
it declined and remained in a neglected condition till the 
year Earth-Sheep of the tenth cycle when Minister PaJjor 
Lhundub of the family of Khon rescued it from ruin. Since 
then it has been flourishing. 

Sangphy Nehu-thang, situated on a hill beyond 5lcthang, 
was founded by Dog Leg-ce in the same year when Sakya was 
established. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF PHAGDU, 
WHICH RULED OVER TIBET ON THE 
DECLINE OF SAKYA TILL A. D. 1432 

When informer times the Sakya hierarchs enjoyed the proud 
privilege of being the spiritual instructors of the Tartar Empe¬ 
rors of China, the. envoy Situ Akyid took a census of the house¬ 
holds of the agricultural Tibetans and also of the Hor Tibetans 
(so called from their leading a nomadic life like the Mongols). 
Within the Thikor or governorship of Phagmodu in Central Ti¬ 
bet, there were included two thousand four hundred and thirty- 
eight families, out of which six hundred belonged to Lhasa City, 
and five hundred to Taglung. When Hor Jam, one of the Tartar 
Commissioners of China, visited the Chyangkha (the northern 
province, including Nom-tsho or lake Tengri Nor), he inclu¬ 
ded the numerous tribes of herdsmen that dwelt there in the 
political province of Phagmodu. The Emperor of China, in 
consultation with the spiritual authorities of Sakya, placed 
this large division under an able Thipon or provincial gover¬ 
nor. Formeily, when both Dikhung Di-gun and Dansa-thil 
hierarch amalgamated their temporal andmonastic possessions, 
Gompa Shagrin, the abbot of Dikhung, with the general 
consent of the clergy and laity of Tibet got one of his 
relations, named Gomtson, appointed as Thipon who, under 
the patronage of the Chiefs of Kang-ycng and lower Mongolia 
built the government house (Thikhang) of Tshong-du-tagkhar. 
Thereafter, Khanpo Ringyal, the Tolpon of the famous 
hierarch Chyan-fia Rinpoche, became the chief of Lhobrag 
Shong-de. About this time a native of Kham, named Dorje- 
pal, by his ability, energy and accomplishments, attracted 
the notice of Chyan-ha Rinpoche. This young man, intro¬ 
ducing himself to that Grand Lama as one sprung from the 
noble family of Dag Lah-zig, and as very anxious to be his 
disciple, so insinuated himself into his confidence, that the 
Grand Lama, struck with his general efficiency in all matters 
of importance, sent him to China to represent the interests of 
his grand hierarchy. There he took the opportunity of 
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securing for himself and his heirs the governorship of Central 
Tibet, together with a state seal and decorations. Returning 
to Tibet in the year Tree-Tiger (1192 A. D.) he built the 
Thikhang (government house) of Yarlung, called Namgyal- 
ling and Nedong-tse. During his rule, which extended over 
thirteen years, he enjoyed the goodwill both ol those’who were 
above and under him. He was renowned for his liberality. 
His governorship extended over twelve important places, 
besides Nedong-tse, which was the chief seat of his govern¬ 
ment. These were Halayang, Namo, Cbag-tsc-tugu, Thangpo- 
chin-ling-me, Choi Slukha, Morikhar, Tasi-dong, Gya*thang, 
Tshong-dui-tag-kha, Zangri Phodang-gang, Khoitog-cha, 
and Kardo. After bis death, his younger brother named 
Shon-nu Gyal-tshan, discharged the duties of Thipon for 
three or four years. He was succeeded by one of his relations, 
named Chyang-shon (born of the family of Kya-ya-dag-chu), 
during whose administration the Sakya and Dikhung hierar¬ 
chies fought with each other. Chyang-shon had the good 
wishes of the Sakyapa authorities, but owing to some cause 
having incurred the displeasure ol Ponchen (Chief Governor) 
Anglcn of Sakya, he was oidcrtd to be buint alive, but on 
explaining matters he was exonerated and bis life spared. 
After his death the grandson of Shon-nu Gyal-tshan, named 
Shon-nu Yontan, became Thipon. 

At this time Thumer Bukhoi, a Mongol prince of the 
Imperial family, with his wife, came on a pilgrimage to Tibet. 
The Thipon having failed to show his tflScicncy in military 
as well as in civil matters, and being repoted to have oppressed 
his subjects, the younger brother of Ghyan-ha Rin-pocbhe, 
nicknamed Gyavo, or the bearded, recommended his dismi¬ 
ssal to the Mongol chief. During this time the State affairs 
of Thikhor were conducted by a council formed of the follow¬ 
ing : the governor of Sakya Monastery, named Rin*cbcn 
Tasi, Tson-dui Pal, a relation of Ghyan-ha Rin poche, the 
second cousin of Shon-nu Yontan, Tagpa-pho-zer, the son of 
Gogochu, named Dorje of Yarlung, Jovo Tagpa-rin, and 
others. In the meantime, with the sanction of the Emperor 
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of China, Taisri Tagpa-hodpa became governor. By bringing 
Gyavo, the brother of Ghyan-ha Rin-pochc, over to his side, 
he also assumed the spiritual power. He gave the ex-governor 
Shon-nu Yontan, the villages of Tenpora and Ghomon-khar 
for his personal maintenance. On the death of Gyavo, the 
elder brother of Ghyan-na Rin-pochhc, named Gyal Shonpal, 
proceeded to Peking, and with the sanction of Lhaje Phag- 
modu, (Phag-du heirarch) assumed the office of Thipon. 
Shortly after, he was deposed by the Sakyapa authorities, 
who placed his younger brother in charge of the government. 
From him the office descended to Gyal-tshan-kyab, the son of 
Shon-nu Gyaltshan. 

When Disri Kuntob-pa proceeded to China, Gyal-tshan- 
kyab was discharged from the governorship. Ritsi WangGyalpo 
then became Thipon, and received the title of Tai Situ. He 
was succeeded by Sonam Gyal-tshan, the grandson of Gyal¬ 
tshan Kyab, who performed the duties of Thipon. He was 
very popular with his subjects. He was so very resolute that 
no one could oppose his views or outdo him in anything. He 
brought all Tibet under his sway. Situ Ghyan-tshan, from 
his early age, became skilful in war, literature, and religion. 
At the age of fifty-five in the year Water-Monkey, in the 15th 
of the second month, he undertook the task of rescuing the 
Sakya regent, Ponchen Gyal-tshang, who had been kept in 
duress by the abbot Lhakhong Labrangpa of the great 
temple of Sakya; and for this purpose he placed himself at 
the head of the troops of U and Tsan and waged war with 
Sakya. On the 5th of the fifth month of the same year, with 
the assistance of the minor chiefs, he besieged Sakya and 
delivered the chief from the bands of his enemies. Before 
dispersing his army he compelled the hierarch to appoint him 
as chief Thipon of Tibet, and was supported by his nephew. 
Situ Lodoi Gyan-tsan, in his works. He was presented with 
hexagonal seal, and the people 6f Tsan distinguished him by 
raising white silken banners in his honour. He encouraged 
both literature and religion. 

Ghyafi-chtib Gyal-tshan (the younger brother of Rinchen 
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Tagyal) was born in the year Tree-Tiger, 1302, A. D. In 
the fourteenth year for his age (Hare year) he took his 
admission into the monastery of Sakya, where he stayed with 
the heirarch Dag-nid-chenpo. He was entrusted with the 
office of keeping the Government seal. Once the Grand 
Lama asked if he (Chyah*chub) would go up for the church, 
so as to be called a Rinpoche, or for the State to be called 
Thipon or governor. On his wishing to be a Rinpoche, the 
Grand Lama said, ‘^No, you arc destined for the State. In 
order to qualify yourself for a governorship you should study 
the work called ^Tul-gyal' and some works on political ethics*” 
Thereafter, taking leave of the Grand Lama, he became a 
pupil of Lama Nam-me*chenpo and learnt the two parts of 
logic. In the autumn of Tiger year Ghyaii'Chub and his 
elder brother Lopon Tagzang were respectively invested with 
the temporal and spiritual offices. At the investiture, people 
were entertained with tea boiled in the same cauldron. Lopon 
Tagzang expounded the sacred laws and delivered sermons, 
while Ghyah-chub assumed the dignity of Thipon or governor. 

When Ghyah-chub became known all over the country, 
with the help of all other minor Thipon. he besieged Sakya. 
He occupied Ghya Zang-gang, which was then called Gha- 
zang-kang, and from some good action done in it become 
known by the name of Ghyazang Jong (or the place of good 
action). During his reign the house of Lha-zig became very 
powerful. Having achieved many exploits in temporal matters, 
he (Ghyah-chub) resolved upon doing pious actions. He 
built the monastery of Tsc-thang (Chethang) and established 
a college there. He made Nedong-tse the chief seat of govern¬ 
ment. Inviting the Grand Lama Sonam Gyal-tshan, he 
consecrated the religious establishment founded by him and 
appointed his cousin, Sakya Gyal-tshan, as the head of the 
church and president of the ceremonies to regulate the order 
of precedence. Thus the government of Phag-modu, for its 
efficiency both in temporal and spiritual matters, became 
very famous, and excelled those preceeding it. At the age 
of 63, in the year Firc^Dragon, he retired from this existence 
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at the palace of Nedong (Gahdan-tse). His cousin, sakya 
Gyal-tshan, succeeded him in the throne of Nedong* tse, and 
assumed both the spiritual and temporal affairs of the State. 
By his able administration of the church and the secular laws, 
he increased the prosperity and peace of U and Tsang. On 
account of his being ever thoughtful for the happiness of his 
subjects, he was praised by all men and called Jan Yang 
sakya. The Tartar Emperor, Thugan Themur, conferred 
on him the title of Ghanga-kung. After his death, his younger 
brother Sakya Rinchen, became chief, the Thipon, and filled 
the throne of Nedong*tse. He was very fond of inspecting the 
works of local officers and inquiring after the condition of his 
subjects. Once while on tour in U and Tsah, he stopped at 
the village of Gya-mo*shong. Here the bouse that he and 
his party occupied, accidentally caught fire, which quickly 
spreading so surrounded him that he and his servants very 
narrowly escaped from being burnt. On his return he founded 
the monastery of Khartag Gonsar, and stayed there to avert 
the calamities that, according to his fortunetcller.s, hung over 
him. He always roved from one place to another. Chyang- 
tag Chyan presided at the head of the State Church for a 
few years. 

After Sakya Rinchen’s death his younger brother, Tagrin, 
filled the throne of Nedong-tse. For some time the state 
affairs were in the hands of Gyahtshan Zang and his cousin. 
The control of the government remained with Chyan-na till 
Gyal'tshan Zang, also called Tagrin, came in a state hide- 
boat from Gongkar to relieve him of the charge. He was 
succeeded by Tagpa Gyal-tshan, a boy of eleven, the son of 
Sakya Rinchen, in the year Tree-Bird. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF CHYAl^-CHUB GYAL-TSAN 
AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

In the year A. D. 1302 Ghyan chub Gyal-tshan, of the 
well known family of Lhazig, was born in the town of Phagdu 
in Central Tibet. After subjugating all the thirteen (Thikor) 
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provinces of Tibet proper and also Kham, he had established 
his sway over Tibet. At the age of eighteen he was appointed 
to the command of 10,000 soldiers under orders from the 
Emperor of China. This sudden elevation excited the jealousy 
and enmity of the chiefs of Di»gun, Tshal, Yahzan and Sakya 
authorities, who spared no pains in devising means to ruin 
hipi- At last, they drove him to war. In the first battle he 
met with some reverses, but was victorious in the second. 
The war lasted for many years, when ultimately victory 
attended the arms of the chief of Phagdu, who captured 
almost all the hostile chiefs and threw them into prison. 
After this discomfiture, the chiefs, nobles and Lamas of U 
and Tsah jointly petitioned to the Emperor to degrade the 
upstart. But the irrespressible chief proceeded to Peking; 
there, presenting the skin of a white lion, besides other rich 
and rare presents to Emperor Thugwan Thumer, he represen¬ 
ted the circumstances connected with the case. Pleased with 
his sincere statements, the Emperor decided in his favour and 
appointed him hereditary noble of Tibet, assigning the whole 
of U to him with the exception of the province of Tsah which 
continued to remain under the heirarchy of Sakya. 

After his return to Tibet from Peking, Ghyah-chub organi¬ 
sed a regular form of government for Central Tibet. He 
reformed legislation, and revised the ancient laws and regu¬ 
lations. He built the castle of Nedong-tse and large fortress 
with three gates to the ramparts. Inside it he founded a 
monastery. He endeavoured to observe the Dasa ^ila (Ten 
moral virtues). By his exemplary morals and piety, and 
above all by his beneficial rule, he won the sincere esteem of 
his subjects. He founded the town of Tse-than with a 
monastery in it. He built thirteen forts such as Gongkar, 
Tagkar &c., Later on, he induced the Tartar Emperor to 
confer on him the high distinction of Tai Situ together with 
authority over the whole of Tibet. By his able rule he 
increased the happiness and prosperity of his people. 

The fourth in succession from him was Sakya Rinchen, 
who became a favourite of the Emperor, by whom he was 
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entrusted with the collection of revenue from one of the great 
provinces of China, and also with the charge of guarding 
the Imperial palace. Sakya Rinchen, instead of showing his 
gratefulness, took part in a conspiracy matured by the Chinese 
Prime Minister named Kyen-Hun, to usurp the throne. He 
sent many wagons, loaded with armed soldiers, concealed 
under heaps of silk clothes under cover of darknrss inside the 
imperial city. The Emperor, fortunately, having got scent of 
the mattet secretly fled towards Mongolia. Sakya Rinchen 
proclaimed the minister’s son, Li-Wang, as Emperor of 
China. Thus through the help of a Tibetan chief the Ta Ming 
dynasty was established. Yung Ming presented Tag-pa Gyal- 
tshan, son of Sakya Rinchen, with a gold seal and the addi¬ 
tional possession of ulterior Tibet. He was made the undis¬ 
puted sovereign of all Tibet, which extended from Nagah- 
rikor-sum to Sze-chuan. Tag-pa Gyal-tshan was succeeded 
by his son Wan Jun-ne, whose appointment was confirmed by 
the Emperor Kyen Tai Li-wang. He built the fortresses of 
Hug Yug-ling and Karjong. His grandson, Rin Dorje, 
obtained the title of Wan (king) from China. Nag Wan Tasi 
was a very impartial and just ruler. He shewed great venera¬ 
tion for the Dalai Lama So nam Gyatsho, whom he greatly 
patronized. The celebrated Dharma Raja named Padma 
Karpo of Bhutan was also a friend of his. He several times 
fought with his rebel minister Rinchen-punpa and was every 
time successful. He was decorated with the title of Kwa-tin 
Kau Sri by the Emperor. 

During the reign of the Phagdu dynasty all Tibet enjoyed 
peace and prosperity. People became rich in money and 
cattle. The country enjoyed immunity from famine and 
murrain, and was not harassed by foreign invasion. Although, 
some petty fights and quarrels with some of the disaffected 
and rapacious ministers now and then disturbed the peace of 
the country, yet on the whole, the dynasty was beneficial 
to Tibet. 



TIBET UNDER HER LAST KINGS (1434—1642 A.D.) 

About eighty years after Tahi Situ Chyah Chub Gyal- 
tshan’s annexation of Tsang to the Government of Central 
Tibet, one of the Governors under the Phag-mo-du Rulers 
named Rinpung Norzang, a native of Tsah, caused a rising 
of the people against the Phag-mo-du authorities, and from the 
year Fire-Hare of the 7th Cycle, the Shikha (towns) of Rinpung 
and Samdub-tse (modern Shiga-tse) passed under the autho¬ 
rity of Kun-zang Don-dub-dorje, the two sons of Rinpung 
Norzang. They established their power over the whole of 
Tsah in the year 1434, but nominally acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Phag-mo-du Chief. From the year Earth- 
Tiger of the 8th Cycle, the Government of Central Tibet had 
to contend with internal dissensions both in the north and 
south of U for which Mi-wang Nehu-dong-pa, the Ruler of 
Phag-mo-du, removed his residence to Dansa-thil, the seat of 
the Phagdu hierarchy. In the year Iron-Ox, the son of 
Kun-zang named Oon-yo-dorje, who was also called Rinpung 
Deba Gar-wa, inviting the Karma heirarch Choi-tog Gya- 
tsho of the (Red-Cap . sect), invaded U with ten 

thousand troops. He drove away Miwang Nehu-dong*pa 
from his capital, and took possession of it. In this connexion, 
it is stated, that though the hierarch of Gahdan had twice 
tried to turn the tide of victory towards the Ruler of Nehu- 
dong-tse by propitiating some spirits, yet the Karma-pa hierarch, 
his adversary, by superior exorcism made Rinpung-pa 
victorious at the end. This heralded the trinmph of the 
Shwa-mar (Red-Cap Church) over the Yellow Church. There¬ 
after, for suppressing the growing power of Sera and Dapuh 
monasteries, two monasteries of the Red and Black Cap sects of 
the Karma-pa school were erected under Rinpung-pa's anspices. 
This was done with a view to make Sera and Dapuh, the 
Yellow Church monasteries, to die a natural 
deat^ for want of support either from the State or from the 
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pious. The Karma pa and Dug pa sects sent troops to over¬ 
power some of the smaller Yellow Church institutions which, 
thereby, became converted to the Red-Cap Church. Some 
of the land endowments of Sera and Dapun were taken away 
from them, for which reason the breach between the rival 
schools became wide. From the year Earth-Ox to that of 
Earth-Tiger in the 9th Cycle, the Lamas of Sera and Dapun 
were prevented from taking part in the Monlam Chenpo of 
Lhasa. But since the year Fire-Dog, Miwang Nehu dong-pa, 
the Chief of Nchu-dong-tse recovered his authority to seme 
extent over the province of U. Again in the year Fiie-Bird 
(about 1508) during Gedun Gya-tsho’s residence at Metbog 
Thang of Gyal, the Digong-pa Lamas brought troops from 
Kong-po for crushing down the power of the Yellow Church. 
When they were about to demolish the outer Dsong (fort) of 
Holkha, the Chief Nangso Don-yod of Dohdah came with 
his troops for rescuing it.. The Digong-pa Lamas failing to 
destory the Dsong, diverted their attention towards Lung 
Shoi, Hod<>na, and other places where they succeeded in 
converting eighteen Gelug-pa (Yellow Church) institutions 
into Red-Cap school. In the year Water-Ox the Yellow-Cap 
Lamas also sent troops to Kyor-lung and other places under 
the Kahgyudpa authorities. In this manner the Lamas of the 
different sects and schools became involved in civil dissensions. 
During this period the state of affairs in Tibet resembled the 
dark days which had followed the successsion of the apostate 
Landarma to the throne of Tibet. 

The Chiefs of Tsah, who held office under the Pfaag-mo-du 
Rulers of Central Tibet, frequently led their troops to U to 
harass the people. They sometimes retired to their own 
strongholds after defeat, but often quietly annexed parts of 
their master’s territories to their possessions. The Lamas 
of the Yellow Church struggled for piower and to establish 
their supremacy over Tibet, in which act they met with 
reverses on account of the powerful help which the Chief of 
Tsah had given to the Lamas of Shwa-mar sects. 

In the year 1564, Tshe-wang Dorje, the chief representa- 
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live of the house of Rinpung/ with his son Padma Karpo 
held the fort of Samdub-tse, and having brought the whole 
of Upper Tsah under his power, declared himself Tsan»toi 
Gyalpo, the King of Upper Tsah. In the year 1569 (Iron- 
Horse of the 10th Cycle) the authorities oi D gong fought with 
those of the monastery ol Tag-hing. In the year Water-Serpent, 
there was a rebellion at Kyid Shoi against the Phag-mo-du 
authorities. The Dalai Lama, Gedun Gyatsho, interceding 
in the affairs brought upon an agreement between the ruler 
and the ruled. Again afterwards, in the year Tree-Hog (1574) 
Rinpung-pa brought his troops to Kyid Shoi for creating 
disturbances, but they were compelled to withdraw from there 
after they had caused some injury to the people. In the year 
Iron-Serpent (1580) internal dissensions again raged in Digong. 
On Dalai Yontan Gyatsho*s return from Mongolia, the Shwa- 
mar hierarch, Nag-wang Ghoitag complimented him with a 
letter written in verse; but some raisapprenension having 
arisen as to its concealed meaning, Rab B^ampa Geleg Lhun- 
dub and others sent a discourteous reply to it couched in 
terms which were interpreted as conveying insult to the 
hierarch. This incident, unfonunaiely, raked up greater 
bitterness in the strained relations between the two rival 
Buddhist Churches of Tibet. 

The King of Upper Tsah, with the help of a few petty 
chiefs of the south and north,'incited the 5ia-wa Rong people 
to rebellion, in quelling which, the resources of the Govern¬ 
ment of Gentrar Tibet were greatly exhausted. Taking 
advantage of this disturbance he asserted his independence. 

In the year 7”heading the troops of the Red and 
Black-cap Lamas of the Karma-pa School, he attacked the 
military encampment of Dcba Kyid Shoi and killed a large 
number of Dungkhors (civil officers) of the Government. On 
this occasion the Karma-pa Lamas became exultant and made 
a metrical rejoinder to the Dalai Lama’s reply by placing 

I.* Rinpung or Rinchenpung, a small town in the Tsah Rong 
district. It contaiaed a huge image of Maitreya famous under the name of 
Rong-Cban-Ghen. ^ 
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their letter before the image of Buddha in the Cathedral of 
Lhasa, This step, which was meant to be an appeal to show 
that the Shma-mar hierarch’s welcome to the Dalai Lama was 
sincere, produced disastrous efTects. It induced the Yellow* 
Cap Lamas to invite the help of the Mongolian hordes. 
About the time that Sonam Namgyal was Deba of Kyi-Shoi, 
several thousands of Tartar horsemen had already come to 
Tibet and encamped in the neighbourhood of Lhasa. In the 
year Iron>Dragon (1609) the Karma hierarch named Phuntshog 
Namgyal, with his son Karma Tan Kyong Wang-po, led the 
Tsan army to U, but finding that the Mongol horsemen, that 
had come to protect the Yellow Church, were waiting for an 
action, out of fear they quietly withdrew. In the year Water- 
Mouse (1611) he brought the whole of Tsan including Gyal 
Khar-tse (modern Gyang-tse) and Byang (northernmost pro¬ 
vince of Tsan) under his power, and became known as Tsan 
Gyal, i.e. King of Tsan. This was the first instance in which 
a Karma hierarch had marched at the head of a victorious army, 
having betaken himself to worldly life, and become lord 
temporal and spiritual. 

Later on, again invading U with the Tsan army, he took 
possession of Nehu Dong and all the lands, and some of the 
smaller monasteries of U. In the seventh month of the year 
year Earth-Hare (1617), resolving to entirely demolish the 
Yellow-Gap Church he bcsciged Sera and Dapun and killed 
many thousand monks. He expelled the Yellow-Cap Lamas 
from Lhasa. In their discomfiture the Lamas took shelter at 
Tag-lung. In the year 1619, that is, shortly after the humilia- 
tion of the Yellow-Cap Church and its patron Miwang Nehu 
Dong-pa, the Mongolian army arrived and met the Tsan 
army first at Kyang-thang-gang near Lhasa, and ultimately 
at Tsan Gyadthang-gang and completely routed them. In 
the seige of Lhasa, which followed this success of the friends 
of the Yellow Church, about 100,000 Tsan men were cap¬ 
tured. They all would have been killed had not the Panchen 
Rinpoche (Tasi Lama of Tsan) timely interceded and pro¬ 
cured their release. The monasteries of Sang-fiag Khar and 
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others, besides many Lamas of the Yellow Church that had 
been taken over to the Red-Cap Church, were restored in 
1620 to the Yellow Church, which got back its lost territorial 
endowments as well. The king of Tsah and his friend the 
valiant Karma hierarch failing in their military enterprise 
in Tibet, sought for help from the Mongolian Chiefs who 
were devoted to the Red-Cap Church. It took them nearly 
twenty years to consolidate their power in Tibet after the 
retirement of the Mongolian hordes from Tibet. When they 
had again grown powerful they began persecuting the Yellow 
Church with greater animosity than before. 



THE HIERARCHY OF THE DALAI LAMA (1406-1745) 

The reformed Buddhist Church called Shwa>ser, the school 
of Yellow-cap Lamas, founded by Tsoh-khapa acquired such 
a celebrity within a few years of its birth that in the year 1406 
Yunglo, the third Emperor of the Ta Ming dynasty sent an 
invitation to the great reformer to visit Peking. Finding, his 
time fully necessary for scriptural as well as monastic reforma¬ 
tion, Tsoh-khapa was unable to comply with Yunglo’s wish. 
He, however, sent his principle discipal to enlighten the 
devout monarch in the mysteries of Lamaism as developed in 
the reformed school, in the following year. 

On his arrival at Peking, ^akya Yeses found the Emperor 
suffering from a serious illncfs. He peiformed several religious 
ceremonies, which was believed to have effected a speedy 
recovery. Under his direction a huge image of Maitreya, 
the coming Buddha, called Chamchen, was constiucted and 
placed in the monastery of Yung-ho-kung^ founded by Yunglo 
himself. I^akya Yeses was appointed high priest of this 
monastery and given the title of Chamchen Choije. He 
founded the great monastery of Hwang-fze or Yellow Temple 
in one of the imperial gardens situated to the north of 
Pcking.2 On his return journey to Tibet he took the ciicuiti- 
ous Mongolian route and paid a visit to his tutor and chief 
Tsoh-khapa, making large presents to him. Shortly after 
his return to Lhasa, in the year 1418, he founded the great 
monastery of Sera Theg-chelih with the wealth which he had 
amassed during his residence in the capital of China. Sera, 
in time, rose to great distinction and was resorted to by 
Lamas as a seat of learning. It now contains 5,500 monks 

1. This monastery is now presided over by an incarnate Lama and 
contains about 1,000 monks, mostly Mongolians. 1 visited it several 
times during my residence in Peking in 1885. 

2. EKiring my residency in Peking 1 was accommodated in this 
monastery as the guest of Kusho Kudub-pa, agent of the grand Lama of 
Lhasa. It contains the marble tomb of great artistic workmanship and 
beauty erected by Emperor Kuenlong in honour the Ta&i Lama Paldan 
Ye4es, Warren Hasting’s friend, who died of smallpox in Peking. 
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and is second only to Dapun in rank. 

In 1408, shortly after establishing the grand annual 
congregational assembly called Monlam-chenpo at Lhasa, 
Tsoh-khapa founded the great monastery of Gahdan with 
3,300 monks at a place some 20 miles to the East of Lhasa, and 
presided over it as the minister of the reformed Church till 
his death. He laid down the rule that his successors in 
the ministerial chair of Gahdan should be elected from among 
the most pious and learned of the brotherhood irrespective of 
their position in birth. Constitutionally, therefore, the 
Gahdan Thipa became his successor in the ministry, the 
hierarch of the Yellow-cap Church.® 

From that time Gahdan became the chief seat of the 
reformed Church, the monks of which put on the yellow-cap 
to distinguish themselves from the followers of the older sects 
who generally wore the red-cap (shwa-mar) and were, 
therefore, called Shwa-ser Gclugpa, i. e., the order of which 
the religious badge was the ycliow-cap. They were also 
called Gahdan-pa from the name of their monastery. 

In 1415, one of Tson-khapa’s disciples named Jam-yah 
Choije founded Dapun, now the premier monastery of Tibet, 
with 7,700 monks under the patronage of Namkha Zangpo, 
the then ruler of Tibet. In the year of the foundation of the 
monastery of Sera, the great reformer, whose real name was 
Lozah Tagpa but who is better known as Tsoh-khapa from 
the name of his birthplace Tsoh-kha (onion bank), in Amdo, 
passed away front mundane existence. 

In 1446, Gadun-dub one of the later disciples of Tsoh- 
khapa founded the grand monastery of Tasi-lhunpo in Tsah. 
The establishment of these four great monasteries,—first 
Gahdan, then Dapun and Sera, and lastly, Tasi-lhunpo,— 
which have played such an important part in the political 

3. In the recent negotiations with the British Government at Lhasa 
the Regent who signed the Treaty with Colonel Younghusband, was 
Gahdan Thipa (incorrectly named as Tc-lama) in whose hands the 
Dalai Lama, at the time of his flight from Lhasa, had left the keys of the 
palace of Potala. 
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, administration of the country, made the provinces of U and 
Tsah the headquarters of the Yellow Church. On account 
of his profound learning and holines, though of humble and 
obscure parentage, Gadundub was regarded as a saint. He 
himself never pretended to have been of saintly origin, but 
people believed that he must have possessed in him the spirit 
of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara—the guardian saint of Tibet. 
About three years after Gadundub's death the possibility of 
the reappearance of the spirits of deceased Lamas for the first 
time dawned in the minds of the members of the reformed 
Church. The monks of Dapuh over which Gadundub had 
latterly presided thought that the spirit of one who had 
loved his country and all living beings so much could haidly 
have become freed from this longings, to work for them even 
when he had passed out of his mortal tenements. They, 
therefore, sent emissaries to the different places which the 
Lama had visited during his lifetime, to inquire if there was 
born seven weeks after his demise, any child in whom could 
be traced the signs of its indicating any incidents of Gadun- 
dub’s life. They also consulted their tutelary deities for 
guidance in the right identification of Gadundub’s spirit 
should it have re-appeared in any child. 

At last, a child was discovered at Tanag born in the family 
of Sreg-ton Darma, who had settled in Tsah from Lower 
Kham. It revealed some signs of having been the re-embodi¬ 
ment of the Lama’s spirit and successfully claimed as his own 
certain, articles for which Gadundub used to evince much 
liking and which were kept mixed up with other people’s 
properties. This fortunate child was removed to Tasi-lhunpo 
for religious and monastic education. His father, who was a 
lay Tantrik priest of the 5Tih-ma sect, instructed him in the 
Tantrik cult. When twelve years old he took the vows of an 
Upasaka (Lay devotee) from Panchen Luhrig Gya-tsho of 
Tasi-lhunpo; after which he was admitted into monkhood by 
the abbot of Ne-nin. When he passed all the examinations 
in the sacred scriptures, he was elevated to the highest rank 
in the order of monkhood, after being given the name of 
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Gadun Gya-tsho and placed on the high priest*s chair in 1511. 
He ably presided over the monastery of Tasi*lhunpo for a 
period of five years. He received instructions in the Buddhist 
scriptures and metaphysics from such eminent scholars as 
Ye-ses-zan, hierarch of Gahdan, Yontan Gya-tsho of Tsan and 
Panchen-ye-ses of Tasi-lhunpo. He founded the monastery 
of Ghoikhor Gyal in the plain of Metog-than in 1508. In the 
43rd year of his age, in the year 1516, he was appointed to the 
abbotship of Dapun where he was better known by the title 
of Dapun Tulku or Avatara. In later times this Avatara, in 
his successive incarnations, received the titles of Gyal-ba 
Rinpoche, Gyahvai Wanpo, Talc Lama, etc. 

With him, in fact, originated the institution of incarnations 
in Tibet, which was but little known before and which since 
then has become general all over Tibet and Mongolia. 

In the 52nd year of his age the Lamas of Sera elected him 
as their high priest, which office he held till his death in 1541. 
Since Kyisho, the district of which Lhasa is the chief town, 
had passed under the ruler of Tsan named Rinchen Pun-pa, 
for a period of nineteen years, the Lamas of Sanphu and 
Karma sects presided over the annual prayer assembly of 
Lhasa called the Monlara Ghenpo. Under the auspices of 
Gadun Gya-tsho, the Lamas of Sera and Dapun regained their 
lost authority over the grand institution. Gadun wrote several 
works on the different branches of the sacred literature. At 
the age of 68, in the year called Water-Tiger, he departed 
from this life. 

His spirit was discovered in a lad of four years born in 
the family of Ma Rinchcn-chog at Toilun in the year 1546. 
When this boy was ten years old the Lamas of Dapun placed 
him on the chair of their high priest under the title of Sonam 
Gya-tsho. Formerly, when the Tartar Emperor Khublai 
Khan made rich presents to his spiritual tutor Lama Phag-pa, 
the latter had predicted that in time to come he would 
reappear on this earth as a Lama bearing the name—-“Occan^^ 


SGD.32 
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which in Mongolian was called Tale—Dalai, while the Emperor 
himself would reign as a king of the name Altan signifying 
gold in Mongolian. 

Altan, the powerful Khan who ruled over Thumed Mon¬ 
golia, being told by an astrologer that in a former life he was 
the great Khan of China, wished to know what became of the 
spirit of the Lama who had exercised so much influence over 
Emperor Khublai. Being informed that he too was reborn 
in the person of Sonam Gya-tsho, the incarnate Lama of 
Dapuh, the monarch sent his general Tasi Rabdan to bring 
him to Mongolia. 

In 1557, Sonam Gya-tsho became High Priest of Sera. 
Being in charge of both Sera and Dapun, he exercised great 
influence at Lhasa. In 1563, he took the final vows of monk¬ 
hood. In 1573, he founded the monastery of Namgyal 
Ta-tshah on Potala, but the Shwa-mar (red-cap) Lamas, whose 
power was again ascendant under the auspices of the ruler of 
Tsah, dispossessed him of this institution, converting it at the 
same time to a monastery of their own school. In 1574, the 
Tsah army under Rinchen Puh-pa invaded U and after 
subjugating it, withdrew to Tsah. About this time, the 
messenger of Altan Khan arrived and Sonam Gya-tsho was 
but too glad to accept the invitation for the purpose of con¬ 
verting the Mongolians to his creed. He set out on his journey 
to Mongolia in the company of the Khan’s messenger, but 
owing to the numerous invitations he received on the way 
from the various chiefs and nobles of Tibet and who impor¬ 
tuned him for his blessings, his journey was retarded. Tasi 
Rabdan, therefore, parted company with him at Radeh and 
proceeded to Mongolia, in advance of the Lama. Being 
informed that the incarnate Phag-pa was coming, Altan Khan 
deputed three of his generals to welcome him. While passing 
through Arig than, Nah-tsho and upper Mongolia, the Lama 
received the deputations which brought the tidings of the 
welcome that would be accorded him by the Khan. Altan 
himself advanced up to Tshab-cha, at the source of the 
Hoangho, a place situated to the South East of Lake Kokonor. 
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At the first meeting the Khan addressed the Lama by the 
title—Tale Lama Vajradhara, Tale being the Mongolian 
equivalent of Gya-tsho which signifies “Ocean”. But the 
Lamars real name was Sonam Gya-isho which signified “The 
ocean of merit”. Thus orginated the name Dalai (from Tale) 
Lama by which the Buddhist hierarchs of the line ol Gadun* 
dub came to be known in Mongolia, China and Tibet. From 
that time Gya-tsho became a necessary and inseparable part 
of the name of Gadundub’s successors. The Mongolians 
readily embraced Buddhism and became devout followers of 
the Yellow-cap Church. With a view to commemorate his 
visit to Mongolia, Sonam Gya-tsho, under the auspices of the 
Khan, founded the monastery of Choi-khor-lin in the Mongol 
capital. About this time the monastery of Kumbum^ was 
founded at the birth place of Tsoh-khapa in Amdo. 

On his return journey Sonam Gya-tsho visited Khukukhukto 
Lithang, Chamdo, Kham, Apo, Ghakyungtag, Ngan-iig Jomo- 
khan, Chambabomling, &c., thus propagating the Buddhist 
faith in Mongolia, and the border lands of Tibet. Having been 
worshipped by all classes of people—from the Khans of Mongo¬ 
lia down to the barbarians of Ulterior Tibet—he returned to 
Tibet, full of glory. He deid in 1587. The spirit of Sonam 
Gya-tsho was discovered in Mongolia, the favourite place of his 
sojourn, in the family of Sumi Thaiji, a direct descendant of 
jenghis Khan, the great Tartar conqueror. The child was 
named Yontan Gya-tsho, the ‘ocean of good quality’. This 
happy incident made the Mongolians firmly attached to the 
Yellow Church. They kept him in their country till the 
15th year of his age. The authorities of Dapuh, fearing lest 
the morals of their incarnate Lama might get stained by bis 
continued residence in a country where chastity in the fair sex 
was unknown, brought him to Tibet at the budding of his 
youth. They gave him a good religious education before 
entrusting him with the duties of the high-priest of their 
monastery. About the time of Sonam Gya-tsho, the Kalmuk 

4. Kumbum, it may be remembered, was visited by Abbe Hue and 
Gabet and later on by Mr. W. W. Rockhill. 
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Tartars of Khalkha had set up a third hierarch of the Yellow* 
cap sect under the name ofje-tsun Dampa at Urga—the city 
of tents. A question arose as to the relative position, in 
spiritual rank, of the high priest of the Mongolian monastery 
of Gahdan and the “Khalka hierarch. The Tartars of the 
upper and lower Mongolia were about to go to war for its 
solution. 

In 1605, the youg chief of the Geleuth Mongols effected 
reconciliation between the Kalmuks and his own tribe who 
had been quarrelling for some time on the question of prece* 
dence between Gahdan and Urga. For this service the 
Emperor of China conferred on him the Buddhist title of Ta 
Kausri, from which circumstance he became known by the 
name of Gushi Khan. 

In the year 1609, the armies of Tsah again invaded U, 
but encountering much opposition they were forced to 
withdraw from there. In 1611, Phun-tshog Namgyal who 
patronized the Shwa*mar (red*cap) Lamas, became the 
supreme ruler of Tibet. In the beginning of the 17th century 
the province of Tsah came to prominence on account of the 
power of its Teba or chief. He belonged to the Karmapa 
hierarchy known by the name of Shwa-mar which had its 
headquarters at Tshorpu and Raluh. With a view to put to 
shade Tasi*lhunpo they erected a large monastery in its 
immediate vicinity. 

In the year 1615, Yontan Gya*tsho died, an event which 
was followed by the seige of the monasteries of Sera and 
Dapuh by. the armies of the Teba of Tsah in which several 
thousand Yellow-cap Lamas were killed. The news of this 
disaster to the Yellow Church enraged the Celeuth Mongols, 
whose general marched with a large army to Tibet and 
fought a fierce battle with the Tsah army at Kyah-thah-gah, 
and killed several thousand Tibetans. In 1620, the Mongo* 
Hans retired after restoring the lost territorial endowments of 
the Yellow Church to the monasteries of Sera, Dapuh and 
Gahdan. About this time Sera and Dapuh were presided 
over by the grand Lama of Tasi*lhunpo. In 1623, he was 
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ordained and instaUed as the high priest of Dapun. About 
this time the Shwa«mar Lamas had regained their lost position 
and were vigorously prosecuting the Yellow Church. 

They had, in the meantime, influenced the Kalmuk 
Mongols whose chief had become a convert to their creed. 
In the year 1636, Gushi Khan espoused the cause of the 
Yellow Church and entered Kokonor with a large army. At 
the outset of this invasion he had to encounter with the Kal¬ 
muk Mongols who had taken up the side of the Shwa-mar 
Lamas. He completely defeated them after several engage¬ 
ments. From Kokonor, while proceeding towards Tibet, he 
heard that king Beri of Kham, who was a follower of the 
Bon® religion, was preparing to invade Tibet. He, therefore, 
marched against him and reduced him to subjection. He 
again invaded Kham in 1639; this time, putting Beri to death, 
he annexed his territories to his Mongolian Kingdom. 

In the year 1641, at the invitation and earnest entreaty 
of the Dalai Lama Nag-wah Lozah Gya-tsho, he entered 
Tibet with 30,000 Tartars and fought several battles with the 
Tsah army led by the powerful TebaofTsan. After capturing 
Lhasa and other towns which had been in the occupation of 
the Teba, he put him to prison, annexed Upper Tsah® of 
which Gyan-tse was the chief town, and proclaimed himself 
the supreme king of Tibet, assuming the Tibetan name of 
Tanzin Ghoi-gyal—the upholder of Religion or Dharma 
Raji. 

He appointed *Sonam Ghoiphcl as Desrid (governor) to 
rule over the country in his absence. Henceforth Tibet 
became a dependency of the Mongolian kingdom founded by 
Gushi Khan, the Ccleuth chief, who owed but nominal 

5. The prc-Buddhistic religion of Tibet, called Yuh-druh Bon, a 
form of fetishism in which cKorcism and incantations were the chief 
features. It now prevails in some parts of Tibet, particularly Kham, 
but in a greatly modified and partly Buddhicised form. 

6. He left lower Tsah, with Shiga-tse as its capital, to the possession 
of the Grand Lama of Tasi-lhunpo which continues to belong to that 
hierarchy up to this day. 
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allegiance to China. In 1643, six great nobles of China 
conspired against the last Ta Ming emperor Khrungtin 
(Tungtin), and their leader usurped the imperial authority for 
some time. Shortly after, Shun-ti (also called Shnnchi), a 
a Mantchu chief, seized the throne and displaced the Ta 
Ming dynasty. So, owing to troubles in China and confusion 
during the period which preceded this dynastic charge, no 
armed protest came from Peking against Gushi Khan’s 
military operations in Tibet and Kham. In 1644, Gushi Khan 
built a castle on the famous hill of Potala for the accommoda¬ 
tion of his court. 

As soon as Shun-ti found himself secure and firmly seated 
on the imperial throne, he took up the foreign affaiis in hand. 
With a view to bring Tibet again under his direct control he 
sent an invitation to the Dalai Lama to visit Peking. In 1651, 
I^ag-wah Lozah reached Peking where he was feted and loa¬ 
ded with honours. The Emperor, who with his whole family 
embraced the Lamaism of the Yellow Church in preference to 
that of the Red-cap school to which the Ta Mings were atta¬ 
ched, decorated him with the exalted title of Ta Kausri. On 
this occasion, the Dalai Lama was greatly impressed with the 
power and splendour of the Emperor’s court as well as the 
vastness of his dominions. With a view to make the position 
of his church secure in Tibet he prayed to the Emperor that 
China might take over the protectorate of Tibet in the 
manner it was done by Khublai Khan, the founder of the 
Ta Yen dynasty, when the Emperor himself had embraced 
the Lamaism of the Sakya-pa school. He also explained that 
the Ta Mings from the time they had displaced the Tartar 
dynasty proved themselves very staunch supporters of Ltimaism 
and became pledged to the tenets of the Red-cap sect of the 
Karmapa hierarchy. Shun-ti very gladly acceded to the 
prayer. From that time the Mantchu dynasty became 
vouched, under solemn promises, to the protection of the 
authority of the Dalai Lama in Tibet. 

Shortly after this, Shun-ti proceeded to Mukden, bis 
Mantchu capital, for offering prayers in the tombs of his 
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ancestors. Lozan Gya>tsho accompanied him thither. At 
the end of the year 1652 the Lama returned to Tibet, visiting 
on the way the great monastery of Gon-lun in Amdo, then a 
flourising Yellow Church institution with 10,COO monks. 

In 1653, Gushi Khan was succeeded by his son Da>yen 
Khan who appointed Lama Tin-leh Gya-tsho as Desird of 
Tibet. The government having passed from the hands of a 
Tartar General to those of a Lama, the power of the Dalai 
Lama, who had lately retunned from China, full of glory, 
greatly increased. Lozah Gya-tsho, besides being a scholar, 
well-read in the sacred literature, was a shrewd statesman of 
great ability. He made Tin-len unconsciously subservient to 
his wishes in the government of the country. In 1668, the 
Desrid died leaving the Government in the hands of a layman 
named Choipon Teba, an incident which afforded Lozah 
Gya-tsho a still better opportunity to exercise his influence 
more effectually in the affairs of the state. 

In 1670, Da-yen Khan died leaving the throne to his son 
Ratna Talai Khan. On the retirement of Choipon Teba in 
1674, Lama Lozah Jin-pa was appointed Desrid of Tibet. 
Since the conquest of Tibet by Gu^hi Khan, the internal 
administration of the country, which was vested in the Desrid, 
had been practically directed by Lozah Gya-tsho, who, since 
his return from China, was considered as the holiest man on 
the face of the earth on account of his having become the 
spiritual tutor of the Emperor of China. He wa.s reverentially 
called Gohsa-hapa-chenpo, the fifth supreme Lama.—the four 
who preceded him being Gadundub the founder of the hierar- 
chy, Gadun Gya-tsho, Sonam Gya-tsho and Yontan Gya-tsho. 

Talai Khan having become powerless in Mongolia itself, 
his Desrid became a non-entity in Tibet. In the year 1678, 
Lozah Gya-tsho assumed the supreme control of the country 
and appointed Sahye Gya-tsho, a layman of great wisdom and 
learning, as Desird in the place of Lozah Jin-pa. Thus the 
sovereignty over Tibet and Kham practically passed from 
Talai Ratna Khan, the great-grandson of Gushi Khan, to the 
Tate Lama I^ag-wah Lozah Gya-tsho, the supreme hierarch. 
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The ancient castle of Sron-tsan Gampo, the first Buddhist 
. King of Tibet, which stood on the hill called Marpoi*ri (the 
red hill), was selected by Lozah Gya>tsho for his court. He 
transferred his residence and court called Choi*dc Namgyal 
from Dapuh to there, and laid the foundation of the famous 
palace of Phodah Marpo, now called Gahdan Phodah Ghoi>de 
Namgyal. 

The name of the hill at the same time became changed 
into Potala, because the residence of Bodhisattva Avalokites- 
vara, the patron saint of Tibet, whose spirit was believed to 
have appeared both in King Sroh-tsan Gampo and himself, 
was mentioned in the sacred books to have been on the top of 
a hill called Potola-giri (the harbour hill)’ somewhere in the 
south of India. Henceforth, from this circumstance, Potala 
became the chief place of pilgrimage of the Buddhists of the 
northern school who regarded the Dalai Lama as the holiest 
of holies. His young Desrid, an adept in statecraft, than 
whom a greater statesman has not appeared in Tibet, in 
course of three years, firmly established the grand Lama’s 
temporal authority all over the country, including Kham and 
Amdo. In 1681, Lozan Gya-tsho died, but the wily Tesrid 
managed to keep the occurrence secret from the public. He 
gave out that the Talai Lama, whose spirit was in communion 
with the gods, had entered into a samddhi (deep-meditation) 
under a solemn vow not to come out to public view for a 
period of twelve years. He now dressed himself in Lamaic 
robes, and assumed a holy character, for it was not desirable 
for a Tesrid not to be looked upon as a holy man. He was 
regarded as a wise minister and efficient ruler : in 1683 he 
wrote a valuble work on astronomy, astrology and chronology 

7. The Sanskrit name Potala in Tibetan is Gru-hdsin, meaning 
‘harbour’. The Chinese Buddhists have located Potala, the residence of 
their favourite saint Kwan-yin Avalokiteiivara in his Chinese form, in the 
island of Putosban, situated on the coast of China about 200 miles off 
Shanghai, N. N. E., where pilgrims from China and Mongolia go annually 
in large number. 

Alexander Csoma de Koros, by mistake, located Potala in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town of Kbara Tata in the mouth of the Indus in Sind. 
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called Vaidurya Karpo. In 1693, he completed the nine* 
storeyed building called Vaidurya Mar*po (the rcd-palace) 
on Potala, and entombed the remains of Gohsa>ha*pa*chenpo, 
in the central hall, in a golden Chorten (caitya). In ihc 
same year he installed, under the name of Tshoh-yah Gya- 
tsho, a child, three years old, as the incarnation of the 
deceased Dalai who had passed out of his body at the termina¬ 
tion of his twelve years trance in profound samadhi. During 
this long period the Desrid had consolidated the Dalai Lama’s 
authority, having governed the country with consummate 
skill. He being the central figure in the government and a 
layman, was called De>ba, and his government came to be 
known by the name of Shing. At the close of the year, with 
a view to commemorate the accession of his late master to 
the sovereignty of Tibet, he inaugurated the Tshog-choi the 
congregational service in connexion with the annual prayer 
meeting called Monlam Ghenpo, of Lhasa, founded by Tsoh- 
khapa. In 1697, he wrote the work called Vai-ser Choijun 
the history of the rise of the Yellow Church. The boy Dalai 
Lama, as he grew up in age, shewed indifference to the per¬ 
formance of his religious duties. He failed in almost all the 
examinations that he was required to pass through before his 
ordination. He, however, displayed a tendency towards 
love-literature in which he acquired some proficiency. He 
selected from among the monks of Namgyal Ta-tshan young 
men for companions. He composed love songs and generally 
spent his time in Ihe royal groves in the suburbs of Lhasa, 
where men and women of all classes and age came to receive 
his blessings. Here he got facilities for indulging in the plea¬ 
sures of life, the enjoyment of which was strictly prohibited 
to monks. His attention to young ladies alarmed the Lamas. 
At first the courtiers interpreted this unholy tendency of the 
youthful Lama as a mark of his communion with the Khan- 
do (female angels) who, it was given out, paid him secret 
visits in the guise of young maidens for initiating him in the 
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mysteries of Tantrik Buddhism; but later on, when the 
-grand Lama ran to excesses, and sang love songs and behaved 
in utter disregard of the canonical rules, the public became 
undeceived. The Lamaic authorities of the monasteries of 
Sera, Dapuh and Gahdan took steps for his removal from the 
hierarchial throne. 

About this time the Chungar or the left branch of the 
Geleuth Mongols under the leadership of Tshe-wah Rab*dan 
had become very powerful, in consequence of which the 
influence of Gushi Khan’s line over the Tartars greatly 
waned. The ambitious Tshe-wah Rabdan, who had made 
his power felt even in Russia in the north, was waiting for an 
opportunity to overrun Tibet. 

The friends of the Desrid now courted his help against the 
enemies of the government who had reported the matter to 
the Emperor of China, In the year 1701, the abbots of the 
great monasteries with the help of the Desrid induced the 
prodigal youth to formally renounce the vows* of celebacy 
and monkhood which he had taken from the grand Lama of 
Tasi-lhunpo. An incarnate Lama named Yeses Gya-tsho, 
who had come to Lhasa for that work, now took up the spiri¬ 
tual business appertaining to the Dalai Lama. 

In 1702 Desrid Sahgye Gya-tsho resigned his office and 
retired to private life. In 1703, the unfortunate Dalai Lama 
was removed from Tibet under a Chinese escort. He died on 
the way near lake Kokonur. When this news reached Peking, 
Emperor Kanghi ordered that a child in whom the spirit of 
I^ag-wan Lozan may be discovered should be reported to him. 
In 1703, Lhabzah, son of Talai Ratna Khan, declared him¬ 
self ruler of Tibet. He dismissed the militia and raised an 

8. It is customary with the incarnate Lamas of Tibet to take religious 
vows from their seniors in the order. The grand Lama of Taii-lhunpo 
being spiritually of equal rank with the Dalai Lama is competent to 
ordain him in the holy order. In the same manner the TaSi Lama, when 
junior in age, receives his religious vows and ordination from the Dalai 
Lama. They are related to each other as spiritual brothers and called 
Gyalsras or Jinaputra, sons of Buddha. 
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army from among the Tartars. His first act was to surround 
the residence of the retired Desrid, his former chief, with a 
number of armed men and to kill him wiih four hundred of 
his devoted followers. In 1704, orders came from ihe Empe¬ 
ror to deport Tshan-yan Gya-tsho to China. The faction in 
the Yellow Church which was inimical to Lhabzan took 
immediate steps to elect a new Dalai Lama. They gave 
out that Nag-wan Lozan Gya-tsho, who was reported to 
have entered samadhi, had actually died in the year 1681, 
and his spirit reappeared in one Pakar>dsin-pa Ye-ses 
Gya-tsho in 1685, whose claim to the hicrarchial throne 
was set aside by the Desrid. Pakar-dsin-pa, who was an 
ordained monk of pure morals, was, however, holding the 
office of the high priest of Dapun, Accordingly, they set 
him up as the real Dalai Lama in 1706, but the public hesita¬ 
ted to accept the new pretender as their grand hierarch. 

Lhabzan submitted to Chinese authority. The Lamas of 
the Yellow Church were now on their wit’s end, being requi¬ 
red to solve a problem of a novel nature. Emissaries were, 
therefore, sent to the different great monasteries ol the 
Yellow Church in search of a new incarnation of the Dalai 
Lama. Applications came from the parents of different 
child-pretenders to the exalted office, which were carefully 
examined. At last the real embodiment of the Dalai Lama 
was found at Kumbum—the birth-place of Tson-khapa, the 
founder of the Yellow Church. The council of Buddhist 
cardinals comprising of the abbots of Sera, Dapun and 
Gahdan, with the Tasi Lama as president, on whom devolved 
the responsibility of the right identification, resorted to all 
manner of religious rites and consultations with the gods for 
the purpose. All evidence having pointed towards and in 
favour of the discovery at Kumbum, in a child born in 1707, 
the matter was reported to the Emperor. Sanction having 
come, the princely child named Kalzan Gya-tsho was decla¬ 
red Dalai Lama, but, on account of his tender age, the child 
could not be brought in state to Tibet and installed on the 
throne of Potala. Kanghi, however, invested him with the 
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insignia of an imperial order in 1709. But fresh dangers had 
in the meantime sprung forth which threatened Lhasa and 
also taxed the energies of the Emperor. 

Tshewah Rabdan, the powerful chief of Ghungar or the 
left branch of the Geleuth Mongols who had risen to eminence 
on the downfall of Gushi Khan^s kingdom, had espoused the 
cause of the Tibetans. The friends of Desrid Sangye Gya- 
tsho, with a view to avenge his death and to overthrow 
Lhabzah, had communicated to him all that had happened 
in Tibet. Accordingly, Tshewah Rabdan sent a large army to 
Tibet for punishing the enemies of the Yellow Ghurch. In 
1716 the Ghinese and Tibetan troops fought a great battle 
with the Ghungar army but were defeated, Lhabzah being 
slain. In 1717, the victorious Ghungars, at the instance 
of the Yellow Gap Lamas, sacked the monasteries of rival 
sects such as Tshur*phu, Samdih, Nam>gyal«lih Dorje 
Tag, Mindol-lih and others, situated in the valley of the 
Tsahgpo. In 1718 they returned to Mongolia. 

About the time of the Ghungar invasion the Tibetans had 
endeavoured to be independent, but Kanghi was determined 
to re>establi8h his authority over the whole of Mongolia and 
Tibet. In 1718, when order was -restored in Tibet, the 
Ghungar Mongolians being fully subjugated by the victorious 
Ghinese, the young Dalai Lama was brought back to Lhasa 
from Kumbum by the command of the Emperor, who sent 
two high commissioners ostensibly to protect the Dalai Lama, 
but really to form an imperial residency at Lhasa which has 
since been controlling the political and military affairs of the 
country. 

In 1722, the Ghnrgars and the Geleuth Mongols of 
Kokonur fought with the imperial forces and were defeated. 
The Ghinese killed upwards of seven hundred monks of all 
grades, including the abbot of Ser<khog<gon, called Ghuzah 
Rinpoche, and destroyed many religious objects and burnt 
down many shrines and congregation halls. They demolished 
the great monastery of Shwa-khog. Many aged monks of 
Kumbum were also killed by them. In Amdo, in the follow- 
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ing year, the Chinese generals Kung and Yo-u-then destroyed 
the temples and grand congregation halls of the I)on-lun 
monastery. In 1725 and 1726 there arose internal dissensions 
in the Government at Lhasa, the Kahlons or ministers having 
risen against the Desrid-shah-khan Chenpo and killed him. 
About this time, general Phola Theji* who had gone to 
Upper Tibet returned to Lhasa with troops from Ladak, 
l^ahri and Tsan. He slew upwards of one thousand men who 
had been drawn from U and Kohpo by the rebel ministers, 
and for a time restored order in the country. In 1727, 
Chinese troops came to his help and he was enabled to 
suppress the rebellion of U, killing the three ministers who 
had headed it. He removed the Dalai Lama to Kahdag, or 
Kathog monastery in Kham, thinking it would be unsafe to 
keep him in Lhasa at the time. 

NOTE.—This paper has been compiled from Tibetan 
histories such as dPag-bsam'ljon-bzany &c. 


9. On account of his gallant and meritorious services Phola Theji 
was invested with the title of Chun-wan and appointed Desrid by 
Emperor Yung-ting. Henceforth he became known in Tibet by the name 
Gyalpo Mi-wah. In 1734, by the command of the same Emperor, 
Gbahkya Rinpoche brought back the Dalai Lama to Lhasa from 
Kahdag (Ka-thog), and thereby restored peace and prosperity in Tibet 
and Kham. 



TIBET UNDER THE TARTAR EMPERORS OF CHINA 
IN THE 13TH CENTURY A.D. 

THE HIERARCHY OF SAKYA 

Legendary account: Once on a time there descended on 
the pure and lofty tableland of Nahri, Upper Tibet, three 
brothers called Namlha or heavenly gods. The eldest of them 
was Namlha Chyirih, the second Namlha Yurih, and the 
youngest Namlha Baseh. 

These three brothers were entreated by the people of 
l^ahri to take- up the sovereignty of their country. The 
youngest brother, choosing to dwell upon earth, became king 
and married the reigning chief’s daughter. 

To him were born four sons, who became known as the 
four Sijili brothers. They became involved in disputes with 
the tribe of Dong and the eighteen ancient tribes of Tibet. 
With the assistance of Namlha Yu-rin the princes compelled 
the eighteen tribes to submit to their authority. Namlha 
Yu-rih, also choosing to reside on this earth, married Musa 
Dembu of the family of Mu, by whom he had seven sons. 
These were well-known as the Musah brothers. The first 
six of them, together with their father, are said to have been 
lifted up to heaven by means of a noose called Muthag or 
Kyah-thag which had deen stretched down by the gods for 
their delivery. 

The youngest son married Thog-cham-oorma, the daughter 
of Hoichen, the god of thunder and light. His son Thog- 
tsha Paotag married a princess of the Naga named Tama, 
who presented him with a son who was brave and handsome. 
He married Monzah, a princess of the royal family of Mon 
(Sub-Himalaya). They lived at the limit of vegetation on 
the slope of a snowy peak of that great mountain and named 
their son Ya-pah-kye or one born in the higher grass-land. 
He killed the Srin-mo (demon) named Kya-rih Thagmeh and 
carried away his beautiful wife Yabum Silema to his moun¬ 
tain house. By her he had a son who, being born of a 
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woman captured by fight or Khon, was named Khon Barkyeh, 
born in the niid*region. Hence originated the great family 
of Khon which played an important part in the medieval 
history of Tibet. Khon Barkyeh married a Himalayan prin¬ 
cess named Tsan-cham Mon. Their son was Kon-jeh, the 
accomplished one. Being a man of rare intelligence, valour 
and promise to achieve extraordinary feats, he wanted to 
rule over a country. His father sent him to Gamzah-lha. 
There observing the eight signs of a good country he made 
his residence on the slopes of the lofty Nan-tse-thah mountain. 
At this time^ there reigned in Tibet the mighty king Khi-sroh- 
deu-tsan. 

Early history : In later times the family of Khon multi¬ 
plied in the valley of Shab-chu in Tsan. One of its principal 
members named Khon Konchog Gyalpo, having received 
religious instructions and precepts from some learned Lamas, 
became famous for his learning in Western Tibet. On the 
occasion of a religious festival, which took place at Doh, he 
witnessed a Lama dance. In it, many Lamas who pretended 
to be very holy, took part. Some of them wore the frightful 
masks of the twenty-eight goddesses called Wah-chug-ma, 
and with different weapons in their hands, danced befoie the 
assembled people in a fantastic manner. Some Tantrik 
Lamas, who wore the flowing and clotted locks of the 
Matrika or Mamo nymphs, also danced to the music of drums 
and cymbals. Konchog Gyalpo returning home, described 
what he had seen to his brother, who observed : “Now the 
time of the degeneration of the Nyih-ma mysticism has arri¬ 
ved. Henceforth, in Tibet, none among the Nyih-ma Lamas 
will attain to sainthood. We must now sever our connexion 
with them. Let us, therefore, take care of our paternal 
pollissions, our religious books and symbols. In Mankhar 
there is a Buddhist sage named Dogmi Lotsava. You should 
go to take religious instructions from him*’. He then concea¬ 
led all his sacred books securely underneath some rocks in a 
cavern. 

I. This was the first part of the 8th century A. D. 
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Konchog Gyalpo could not find Dogmi at Mankbar, but 
. he met Khyin Lotsava in a cemetery at Yahlun. With him he 
studied Buddhist metaphysics. Before he could finish bis 
studies the Lotsava^ died; in consequence of which he had 
to search out Dogmi Lotsava. He presented his teacher with 
seventeen pony-loads of valuable things including some beads 
of precious stones, gold and silver. Having acquired great 
proficiency in Buddhist metaphysics and in some of the new 
theories found in the reformed works of Dogmi called ‘-Sarma 
Choi*’ (new tenets) he became known as a religious professor. 
He removed his residence to Yahlun. Erecting a small 
monastery at Taolun, he also spent a few years there. One 
day, accompanied by one of his disciples, while he was 
walking on the top of the hill of Taolun, he saw a fine site for 
a monastery in front of Ponpoiri hill a plot of white land with 
a river flowing by its right. Noticing that it possessed many 
auspicious signs, he thought that if he built a monastery upon 
it, it would contribute much to human happiness and welfare. 
He asked the advice of his friend Jovo Don-nag, who appro¬ 
ved of the proposal. He purchased the land by making 
present of a white mare, one coat of mail, a string of beads 
of precious stones and a buckler to the owner. In the 40th 
year of his age Lama Konchog Gyalpo founded a monastery 
on the plain of Sakya® (A. D. 1073), which in the I3th 
century became the capital of Tibet and also the chief seat of 
the Sakyapa hierarchs. 

CONQUEST OF TIBET BY THE TARTARS 

The Tartar Chinghis (Jenghis Khan) made the conquest 
of the whole of Tibet in the year 1203, about which time 
Behar and Bengal were seized by the Mahomedans und«r 
Baktyar Khiliji. After firmly establishing his authority first in 
China and then in Tibet, he ordered a general census to be 

2. A Tibetan Sanskritist was called Lochava or Lotsava frosa loeha 
to speak. 

3. Sakya (from sa, land and white) signifies white plain. 
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taken of the latter country, but before the work could be 
taken up by his generals in Tibet, he died. His grandson 
E-chan Gotan, to whose share fell both Tibet and China, 
hearing the fame of the Pandit Hierarch of Sakya named 
Kungah Gyal-tshan, invited him to China and received him 
in audience at his place of Tulpai De. Thus the learned 
Buddhist Hierarch of Tibet gained the opportunity to implant 
in the mind of the dreaded monarch the doctrine of Buddha 
—to have compassion over all living beings and to effect one*s 
own salvation by loving others. The humanizing influence of 
Buddhism touched the minds of the cruel and blood>thiisty 
Mongols. They now perceived that brute force did not make 
them superior to the Lamas who believed in the existence of 
a thing like love which conquered all. So the Hierearch, in 
turn quietly effected the spiritual conquest of the heartless 
Tartars. After his return to Tibet, Kungah Gyal-tshan 
appointed Sakya Zahpo as Pon-chen (chief governor) of Tibet 
proper. Kungah Gyahtsan, better known as Sakya Panchen 
{pan, Pandit and chen. Great), was so well impressed with 
the honesty and righteousness of his governor that he ordered 
all the Lamas with the exception of Huyupa and Sharpa 
Yese Ghuh to meke salulation to him. 

On the death of £-chan Gotan Khan, Khublai Khan (the 
miraculous king) became Emperor of China. He removed 
his residence to Peking and built the Tartar city called 
Khanbalik, i.e., the city of the great Khan. Shortly after 
this, he ordered one of his generals named Tamen to proceed 
to Tibet to arrange for its better government. When Tamen 
came to take leave of him, the Emperor addressed him in the 
following terms : “The Tibetans are a powerful nation. In 
ancient times, when there was a monarchical form of govern¬ 
ment in that country, the Tibetan armies had invaded China 
several times. During the reign of Emperor Thaijung (Tai- 
tsung) of the T’ang dynasty, the Tibetans advanced as far as 
Utai Shan in Shenzi, and at the command of their general 
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Pa-u-tan-hu, all as one man carried out his orders. Since 
.Ghinghis Khan*s conquest of it there has been no king in Tibet. 
The grand Lamas of Sakya are appointed by us. They are 
our spiritual instructors. Go, therefore, at once to Sakya and 
by the exercise of your diplomatic tact bring all Tibet fully 
under our rule’*. To this gracious command Tamen with 
profound veneration replied ; “Your Majesty, in obedience 
to the wish of the son of heaven this servant will proceed 
to Tibet. The people of the country called Sifan (Western 
country, i.e., Tibet) being brave and wild arc not amenable 
either to their own laws or to the laws of China. Our frontier 
guards fail to restrain them from their predatory habits. 
How will your Majesty’s servant proceed to Tibet to subdue 
them, and what arrangements about the expenses of his 
mission will be permitted ?” The Emperor commanded that 
he should proceed on his mission and take the necessary funds 
and articles for presents from the imperial treasury. Arrived 
at Sakya, he should make division of the country into large 
and smaller Jam (district) for administrative purposes, 
apportioning lands to each Jam with due regard to their extent 
and nature, i.e., according to the sparseness or density of the 
population in them. 

Furnished with credentials from the Emperor and carry¬ 
ing with him suitable presents for the clergy and the laity, 
Tamen proceeded to Tibet with a large armed escort and a 
number of survey officers, arrived at Sakya and read the edict 
of the Emperor before a large number of people assembled 
for the purpose. He sent the survey officers to the different 
provinces of the country for reconnoitering. On their report 
he divided the country lying between Sakya and the Chinese 
frontier into 27 districts or Jam. Doh-meh or lower Doh, 
where the land was fertile was divided into seven Jam; Doh>toi 
(upper Doh) into nine Jam; and U and Tsan into eleven 
Jam, of which seven, viz., Sakya, Sog, Tsi-mar, Shag, Sha- 
pho, Kong and Gonsar, were apportioned to Tsah, and four, 
viz., Tog, Tshong*dui, Tarlunge and Thom Darang, to U: A 
Jair^n o^ district officer was appointed over each Jam. 
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He apportioned these Jam to the thirteen provinces or 
Thikor into which Tibet was then divided, appointing a Thipon 
or provincial governor over every one oi them. He proclai¬ 
med all over Tibet the suzerainty of the great Khan or 
Emperor of China. After making himself fully acquainted 
with the customs, manners, laws and requirements of Tibet, 
Tamen returned to China. The Emperor loaded him with 
honours and rewards, and in recognition of his merits appoin¬ 
ted him President of the grand Yamen ot “Son-ching Wen^’. 
In order to supervise the administration of the country now 
parcelled out into 27 Jam, and to preserve the imperial supre¬ 
macy of the country, the Emperor appointed one of his Tartar 
nobles, named Ijilig, as Resident of Tibet, and conferred on 
him the Tartar distinction of Thon-ji. He was the hrst 
minister who was sent by a Chinese Emperor to watch the 
state affairs of Tibet under the grand hierarchy of SAKYA. 
Henceforth the connection between the two countries (Tibet 
and China) becoming closer; free and easy intercourse, both 
commercial and political, made the Tibetan people happy 
and prosperous. 

After starting Thon-ji Ijilig on his mission to Tibet, the 
Emperor himself led a large army to Jah-yul.^ No resistance 
was offered by the people of that country to his victorious 
army. He annexed two provinces of Amdo to China, and 
made over two provinces of Upper Doh (modern Kham) to 
Tibet. 

In the tenth year of Emperor Kublai’s reign Lama Phag- 
pa, the hierarch of Sakya, was appointed spiritual instructor of 
the Imperial family. As a reward for this service the Emperor 
made a grant of the following districts to Lama Pbagpa ; 
Gacha Rab-kha, Nangso Latog-pa, Gangaitsa Lama Khar 
and Dan Khang. The Jam of Gong, which remained apart 
from U and Tsah was also assigned to him. These arc said 
to have contained very fertile soil, a hang (Tibetan acre of 
which was able to grow 5,000 tar da^ of barley. 

4. This included the Kokonur country and Amdo, 

5. About 10 lbs. 
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Lama Phagpa paid three visits to China, and was every 
'time received with the highest reverence by the Emperor at 
his grand palace of Taitu. The Emperor, Empress and the 
princes received religious blessings according to the cult of 
the Sakyapa school of Buddhism. On the second occasion 
the thirteen Thikor of Tibet were presented to the Hierarch 
by the Emperor for the service of the Lamaic Church.* On 
the third occasion, it is stated, that all Tibet, which was 
anciently divided into three cholkhaP was presented to the 
grand hierarch of Sakya. Such liberality on the part of a 
monarch was unexampled in the world’s history. The Empe¬ 
ror not only assigned the revenue of the whole country for the 
service of the Church but also kept its government under his 
direct control for ensuring peace and prosperity to the Land 
of the Lamas. 

In the beginning of the year Earth-Dragon two Commi¬ 
ssioners, named Akon and Mingling were deputed by the 
Emperor to make an official enumeration of the people of 
Tibet. They, with the help of Ponchen ^akya Zahpo, the 
chief Governor of Tibet, who was invested with the decora¬ 
tions and title of Zam-du gun Wen-hu for his eminent services, 
took the first census of Tibet. They enumerated all the fami¬ 
lies residing in the provinces from ]^ah-ri to Shalu in Tsan, 
and governor Situ Akyi-get worked in the remaining provinces. 

Upper Tibet, comprising the valleys of the higher Indus 
and Sutlej which was divided into three kor or circles and 

6. Very probably one-sixth of the revenue of the thirteen. Thikor 
(which was the king’s due) was granted to Lama Phagpa for the service 
of Church and the support of the monasteries. 

7. Formerly. Tibet Proper and Greater Tibet, which is now called 
Ulterior Tibet, were included in the three Cholkha. All the countries 
lying between Guh-than in lijah-ri and Sog-la Kyavo were included in 
what was called Ghoikyi Cholkha i e., the division or province of 
Buddhism. The provinces between Sog-la Kyavo and Machu (Hoangho) 
headwaters formed the 2nd Cholkha, the place of black-headed men. The 
countries lying between Machu and Gya Chorten Karpo, the gate of the 
great wail where there was a white chorten, were included in the third 
-Gholkha, the original home of the horse. 
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therefore, called ifjah-ri Kor*sum,® rc^turnrd altogether 2,635 
families, exclusive of 767 families residing within the territories 
of the !5lah-dag, the hereditary ehieftain of I^ah-ri who claimed 
his descent from king Sron-tsan Gampo. In the southern 
districts of La>toi Lhopa, there were 1,088 families while the 
northern districts, called La-toi Chang returned 2,250 families. 

The total of families in Nah-ri and Tsah was 15,690 and 
that of the province of U (Central Tibet), including Kongpo, 
was 20,763, giving a grand total of 36,453. The population 
of Yam Dok (Lake Palti districts), which was at this time 
divided into six Leb and estimated at 750 families, was exclu¬ 
ded from the above total. So also all the lands held by the 
different monasteries were not included in the state list which 
was made for the levying of revenues. A separate enumera¬ 
tion of the families contained in them was made. In Chumig 
Thikor there were 3,021 families; under Shalu 3,892 families. 
The Chang-dok, including lake Teng-ri-nor or Nam-tsho, till 
then not being included in any of the Thikor, was left out in 
the Census. 

Mang-khar and Til-chcn owned 120 families; Tsangpa, 
87 families; Dodong-riscb, 77 families; and Tomolung, Rasa, 
Kha-gangpa, 75 families; Dopeh-mar-wa, 125 families; 35 
families belonged to the service of the cathedral of Lhasa, 
in which the central image of Buddha, the historical Jovo or 
Lord ^akya^muni was located; Rasa-na-kor possessed 30 fami¬ 
lies, and Marla Thangpa only ten families. 

Washi-lago returned 131 families, Gya-mapo contained 
50 families, Thang-tsha, 150 families, and Tshong-dui 114 
families. Within the division of Geru, including Sakya, Latoi- 
Iho, Kodeh, Do-chung and Yahru, there were 3.630 families. 
Dangra and Durrainyeg contained altogether 30 families. 

In the province of U: Under Di-khun monastery there 
were 3,630 families, consisting of agricultural and pastoral 
people called Pyopa and Dok-pa. Under the Tshal-pa Lamas 

8. Puran, with the mountains of Kangri, formed one kor or circle. 
Guge with numerous defiles and rugged cliffs, formed one kor. Mah-yul, 
with its mountain streams and glaciers formed one kor. 
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there were 3,702 ratnilies. Phag*modu monastery returned 
2,438 families, Yazang-pa contained 3,000 families. Gya-ma- 
wa and Gha*yul jointly returned 5,850 families. Samye and 
Ghim*phu>pa possessed 20 families exclusive of those who 
resided in the ancient endowments. In Doh there were 70 
families. Gung-khor-pa and Thang-pa returned 70 families. 
Under the Lhasa authorities there were 600 families. 

Rab-tsun-pa returned 90 families and the Duk-pa authori¬ 
ties of Ralung returned 225 families. The Thang-po-che 
returned 50 families. 

In the district of Du gu-gang and Kharagpo there were 
232 and 88 families respectively. This earliest enumeration 
of the people of Tibet (U and Tsah) made during the first 
establishment of political relations between China and the 
grand hierarchs of Sakya, was obtained from a manuscript 
roll of daphne paper which contained the seal of the first 
Ponchen, named l^akya Zangpo, by the author of the book 
called Gya-poi-kyi Tig-tshan (records of China and Tibet) 
in the archives of Sakya and preserved in his book. 

During the reigns of Khublai Khan’s successors, in land 
and revenue matters, a clear distinction was made be tween 
state and church possessions. At the commencement of the 
reign of Thakwan Themur, the last Emperor of the Yen or 
Tartar dynasty, Commissioners Tha-gu Anugan and Kfchog- 
lai Ping-chang were deputed to take a general census of Tibet. 
They were assisted by Ponchen Shon-nu Wang in his second 
administration of that country. The enumeration of men 
and households was made in the following manner :— 

In order to be counted as a Hordu—a Tartar family was 
required to possess the following : 

1. A house supported at least by six pillars within its 
four walls, 

2. Land for cultivation comprising an area over which 
100 to 1,000 lb. of seed'grain cpuld be sown. 

3. Husband and wife, together with all the junior brothers 
who shared with the husband the wife’s bed, two children, 
and a pair of domestic servants—in all seven or more. 
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4. Cattle—one milch cow, one heifer, a pair of plough 
bullocks, one he«goat and 12 she-goats, one ram with 12 ewes. 

These four heads completed the qualifications of a Tibetan 
family for paying revenue to the state for the lands it held 
under Government. 

Such a family was called Hordu, from hovy Tartar nomad 
and du smoke. From the top*hole of a Tartar tent issued the 
smoke of cooking which gave the name of Hordu to the owner 
of the tent. Though the term Pyodu signified a Tibetan 
agriculturist's house or family, the two words afterwards 
became mixed up. The word Tsa^du a settled family paying 
revenue, also became mixed up with the other two terms. 

Fifty such Hordu formed a Tago, 

Two Tago made a Gya*kor (circle of 1,000 families). 

Ten Tong-kor formed one Thikor or Thikhor (a circle of 
10,000 families). 

The population of Tibet proper was originally estimated 
at a million and three hundred thousand souls, out of which 
22,000 belonged to the church. Tibet was originally divided 
into 13 Thikor, each Thikor containing circles averaging 10.000 
families or at least 100,000 souls. A Thipon (chief over 10,000) 
was appointed over every Thikor. 

Ten Thikor formed one Lu. 

Ten Lu formed one Shing. Under Emperor Kublai 
there were eleven such Shing, outside of China, over which 
he ruled from his capital Taitu (Peking). The three great 
provinces of Tibet, then designated uuder the name of 
Chlokha-sum, did not form even one Shing; yet, out of 
courtsey, and because it was the headquarters of Buddhism, 
the Emperor permitted Tibet to be counted as a Shing. 

From every full Thikor Government permitted about 
1,000 males to be drawn to the church to be monks for whose 
support one-sixth of the revenue was made a present to the 
hierarchs of Sakya. 

It is also stated that in the year Fire-Hog, twenty years 
after the first census, two Commissioners, named Hosha and 
Oonu Khan, were deputed by the great Yamen of Peking to 
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make a more correct enumeration of the inhabitants of Tibet. 
Their labours were embodied in a voluminous work called 
LosaUkunga^»gyan Rin Theng. 

In the Debther (official records) compiled by Du>wensha, 
Shon>nu*gon, and one of the ministers of Sakya, the following 
accounts occur ; Tibet was divided into districts and sub¬ 
districts called Jam-chen (larger district) and Jam>chuh 
(smaller district). The province of Tsah, together with I^ah* 
ri, was divided into four Jam-chen. Every Jam-chen was 
divided among 100 Go, or headmen. Sakya was constituted 
into a separate Jam-chen; South Marla-thah was formed into 
a Jam-chuh, Shah-khar I^ah-ri, Gyam-ring, and Pong-lcn, 
each formed a Jam-chuh. 

The last, i.e., Ponglen, was constituted into what is called 
Mag-jam, districts for military purpose yielding revenue. The 
Jam-chuh Mansarawara was held by the authorities of Purah. 

Of the 3,892 families of Shalu, 832 were made over to the 
Chyrog-tshang-pa, 3,060 were included in Tshong-din. So 
Shalu monastery was made dependent of Tshong-dui authori¬ 
ties. Ghyarog-tshang was placed under 28 Tago. The Shang 
districts which were included in Tag-jam, were placed under 
eleven Tago. Yamdok was divided into 16 Leb. The Jam- 
chuh of Yarsred was held by the Uamdok authorities. 

The following Jam were formed in U : 

1. Gopeh-jam included Diklung, with 3,000 Hordu. 

2. Dar-jam included Chya-yul, with 2,650 Hordu. 

3. Tshal-pai Retse contained 450 families. 

4. Sog-jam, in addition to its strength of 2,650 Gyamapa 
(mixed Tibetan and Chinese) families, included Tshalpa Zung- 
khar, and thereby possessed 3,000 families. 

5. Tsi-mar-jam included Phag-modu with 2,438 Hordu, 
Satag with 500 and Lhasa 600 families. 

6. Sha-po-jam comprising Tugu-ganj, Kharag Dukpa, 
Tama Thang-pa had 200 families. Holkha-pa possessed 400 
families. 

7. Kongjam, including Yah-zang, contained 3,000 fami¬ 
lies. 



TIBET, A DEPENDENCY OF MONGOLIA 
(A.D. 1643—1716) 


The six Khanates of Mongolia had, for a long time, 
remained under a solemn compact which kept them in peace. 
At last, the Khan of Ghakar named Legdan, who had grown 
ambitious, made a breach into it, in consequence oi which 
internal dissensions broke out among them. Friendly advhois 
and intermediators came from the neighbouring states to 
bring upon reconciliation among the contending parties in 
Khalkha, the country of the Kulinue Mongols. One of the 
claimants to inheritance in that Khanate being driven out of 
the country, came with his hordes to the bank of Lake T’hig- 
cog Gyalrao and took possession of the province of Hoco-tshe 
of Thuraed-Mongolia. His descendant who had settled there 
was attached to the shwa-mar or Red-cap School of Tibet. 
About this time the rival sects of Buddhism, namely, the Red* 
cap and the Yellow-cap Lamas, were fighting with each other 
in Tibet. Rab-chyampa, a representative of the Red-cap 
sect, proceeded to Mongolia and appealed for help to the Khan 
of Hoco-tshe. In the year Tree-Hog the Khan sent his son 
Arsaling (Abaling) at the head of 10,000 Tartars to Tibet to 
extirpate the Yellow-cap Church. The prince being humane 
and pious refrained from doing injury to the Yellow-cap 
Lamas, so the Red-cap Lamas, out of spite, sent misrepresen¬ 
tations against him to his father, accusing him of partiality 
to their enemies. The Khan, who was at that time engaged 
in war in the Kokonor country, became furious at his son’s 
conduct and wrote to the Rab-chyampa to take the prince’s 
life. On Arsaling’s death, which was probably caused 
either by poison or assasination, the Tartar troops were 
thrown into disorder. For the want of a leader they dispersed 
like a cloud and returned to their country. About this time 
the Khan of Duthukthu, a descendant of Jenghis Khan who 
had also espoused the cause of the Red-cap Lamas, started 
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from Gbakar with a large army to help them in their struggle 
-with the Yellow-Church. But on his arrival at Kokonor he 
accidentally died. A great enemy of Buddhism now arose in 
Khan who followed the Bon religion. This was the King of 
Beri, named Don-yo Dorje. He, like King Landarma, had 
destroyed all the Buddhist institutions of Kham belonging to 
the Red-cap and the Yellow-cap sects. He was about to start 
with a large army for conquering Tibet proper when the 
Khan of CElcnth Mongols entered Kham with his Tartar 
hordes. This was Gushi Khan, the third of the five sons of the 
Khan of Hocod, one of the four divisions of Orad Mongolia. 
Like Jenghis Khan, he too was believed to have been an 
incarnation of the Lord of Death. His native name was Toral 
Behu, but he is better known by the names Gushi Khan or 
Gegan Khan. Owing to his devotion to the cause of the 
Yellow-cap Church he is known in Tibet by the Tibetan name 
of Tenzing Ghoigyal, the Upholder of Religion or Dharma 
Raja. While only thirteen years of age he was entrusted by 
his father with the leadership of the Tartar hordes. He 
defeated the Gokar^ Tartars and brought them under subjec¬ 
tion in 1593. At the age of 25 he was successful in reconciling 
the Kulmucs of Khalkha with the CEleuth Mongols who were 
quarrelling on account of a question of precedence between 
the hierarch of Gahdan and Ston-skor Sabs-drung named 
Jetsundampa, and thereby averted a fierce and bloody war in 
the heart of Mongolia. For this service, he was decorated 
with the holy order of Ta Kausri by the Emperor of China in 
1605, from which circumatance his name Kushri or Gushi 
Khan had originated. At the age of 35, at the earnest entrea¬ 
ties of Desrid Sonam Choipbel, Panchen Rinpoche of Tashi- 
ihunpo and other representatives of the Yellow Church, he 
agreed to march into Tibet to punish their enemies. In the 
year Fire-Ox in the first month, i.e., February, he entered 
Kokonor with a large army. He despatched about 10,000 

1. The Western Mongolians who had become Mahomedans were 
called Gokar on account of their using the white Pagri, from go head 
and kar white. 
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troops to Chog'thu in Khalkha to suppress a rebellion tbeie. 
His hordes routed 40,000 Tartars in a single battle fought at 
Utan Hoco in one day, and killed the Khan. From Kokonor, 
Gushri Khan moved towards Tibet. He reached the great 
monastery of Gahdan in the auspicious evening of the 27ih 
day of the month, when he saw a halo of light brightening 
the horizon at dusk. 

During the winter of that year he again visited Kokonor, 
and from there proceeding to Kham, on the 25th ol the 11th 
month, he annexed the whole ol King Ben’s dominions to 
his kingdom. Seeing that Beri would be dangerous to both 
the Church and the State, he put him to death and released 
the Lamas of the several Buddhist sects who had been thrown 
into prison by that apostate king of Kham. Gushri then 
brought under his control all the territories bordering on 
Jangsathul—the dominions of the king of Jangsa. Then 
entering Tibet proper with his invincible hordes, he made 
presents to the great monasteries of the Yellow Church 
and proclaimed his authority over the whole country. 
From Lhasa he marched to Tsah with the major portion of 
his army. In the year called Water-Horse, on the 8th of the 
first month, he captured thirteen large Jongs (forts), including 
that of Samdub-tse at Shigatse, and overthrew the power of 
the king of Tsah. On the 25ih of the! 1th month he threw 
him into prison. At first, out of respect for the valour of the 
fallen monaich, he did not Older him to be beheaded, but at 
the representation of the leaders of the Yellow Church he was 
found guilty of the highest crime, having had established 
a rival monastery of the Red-cap Church called Tashizil, in the 
immediate vicinity of Tashilhunpo, with the object of ruining 
the latter. Gushri Khan caused him to be packed in a hide* 
and then therw him into the river. He then commenced the 
pious work of establishing a University with thirteen colleges, 

2. This punishment is called Ko-thumgyab pa, i.c. packing the criminal 
in hide or skin and then throwing him in the deep water of a river. This 
is the capital punishment that is inflicted on the higher class of criminals 

in Tibet. 
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which were called Ling or divisions^ at Lhasa, for the educa¬ 
tion of both the laity and the clergy. Of these thirteen Lings 
only four have survived, namely, Tan-gyeling, Tshc*chog- 
ling, Kundu-ling and Tshemo-ling. He brought all the 
great Cholka or Provinces of Tibet under his power. Hearing 
that the Lamas of Kongpo were greatly attached to the Red¬ 
cap Karmapa Sect, he sent a division of his army there and 
annexed the eastern provinces to his dominions. He now 
declared himself the supreme ruler of all Tibet and Mongolia, 
and sat on the Lion-throne of Potala at Lhasa. On this 
auspicious occasion he received presents from the border 
states of India, such as—Bushing (probably Bushahir), 
Yambu (Nepal), Ngah-ri (Ladak), etc. The Tibetans of the 
older sects began to regard him as an incarnation of their saint 
Padma Sambhava. After making the Yellow Church domi¬ 
nant all over Tibet and Mongolia he shewed tolerance to the 
followers of the rival sects and patronized learning. Thus 
Mongolia and Tibet being brought together under the sover¬ 
eignity of one Royal Umbrella, the religion of Buddha, as 
reformed by Tsoh-khapa, flourished and shone with greater 
lustre than it had done even during the reformer's time. 
Under the benign rule of this devout king all classes of people 
enjoyed peace and prosperity, as if they were living in the 
ideal age of perfection. 

After Gushri Khan’s death his son Dayan Khan reigned 
for fourteen years over Tibet. On his death his son Talai 
Khan, also called Ratna Gyalpo, succeeded to the throne. 
Ratna’s eldest son named Tanzin Wangyal succeeded him, 
but he did not reign long, being mysteriously poisoned. 
During the reigns of these kings the office of the Desrid was 
successively filled by Pon Sonam Choiphel for seventeen years, 
from the year Iron-Serpent; by Thim-las Gyatsho for ten years; 
by LozangThutob for six years; and by Lozangjinpa for three 
years. Then it passed to the layman Sangye Gyatsho who 
held it for nearly twenty.five years from the year Earth-Sheep, 
during which time he completed the building of the nine¬ 
storeyed palace on Potala called the Phodang Marpo. In the 
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year Fire-Tiger there was war between the Khalkha and the 
(Eleuth Mongols. The hierarch of Gahdan, named Thi-lodoi 
Gyatsho, reconciled the belligerents to each other and induced 
them to make a treaty of peace. On the death of Tanzing 
Wahgyal, Lhabzang, the younger son of Ratna who was 
exiled, succeeded to the throne. His first act was to wreak 
vengeance® on the Dearid Sangye Gyatsho, who had been 
instrumental in briging about his banishment. During his 
exile Lhabzang had collected about 500 Tartar troops. 
Entering Tibet with them he collected a large army from the 
13 Thikor of Tibet, besides Kongpo and other provinces and 
took possession of the throne. In the year Tree-Bird he killed 
Desrid Sangye Gyatsho. He reigned for nearly thirteen years. 

Hearing the news of Desrid’s violent death, the Khan of 
Ghungar (Zungaria), the left branch of the (Eleuth Mongols 
named Hung Thaije, who was devoted to the Yellow-cap 
Church, sent presents to the Dalai Lama, and with a view to 
restore peace and prosperity in the troubled land of the Lamas, 
sent his generals to invade»Tibet with a large armv. In the 
year Fire-Bird they captured Lhasa, defeating Lhabzang in a 
battle in which he fell. Thus in 1716 ended the short-lived 
kingdom founded by Gushri Khan in Tibet. In the year 1717 
the Ghungar army, after sacking the Nihma monasteries of 
Namgyaling, Dorje Tag, Mindol-ling, etc., and making the 
Yellow-cap Church still more pre-dominant all over Tibet, 
returned to Mongolia. 


3. At this period it was suspected that the Lama authorities of the 
Vellow-cap Church were intriguing to kill the king (Lhabzah) by 
exorcism. 



INTRODUCTION OF WRITTEN LANGUAGE IN 
MONGOLIA IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


The Tartar Conqueror, Ghinghis Khan, at the age of 45, 
invaded Tibet with his hordes in the year A.D. 1202-3. At 
this time Tibet was divided into several petty independent 
states under rulers called Desrid and chiefs callenDeba. There 
were also a few Buddhist hierarchies in U and Tsah which 
flourished under the protection of the rulers of those provinces. 
Wtien Glainghis entered the country with his invincible hordes, 
the Tibetan chiefs did not unite together in a body to oppose the 
invader, but on the contrary welcomed him. Desrid Jogah of 
U and Kundor of the province of Tshal-wa received him with 
royal honours. So, practically the Tibetans presented their 
country' to the conqueror Ghinghis Khan, who after fully 
establishing his supremacy over Tibet, is said to have returned 
to Mongolia. He sent messengers, with a letter of invitation, 
to Lama Kungah Nih-po, the hierarch of the monastery of 
Sakya, in Tsah, asking him to visit Mongolia (Hor) with 
his spiritual son, for the purpose of introducing the religion of 
Buddha in Mongolia. Although the Lama had not obtained 
a personal interview with the conqueror during his stay in 
Tibet, yet, it is stated, that a kind of spiritual relation had 
been established between the two parties from a distance; 
and revenues of Tibet were appropriated to religious services 
and to the support of the Buddhist clergy of U and Tsah by 
the permission of the conqueror. 

From this circumstance, the Tibetan historians have 
thought it fit to give Ghinghis Khan a place among the Dhar- 
ma Raja (Buddhist kings), though it is doubtful if the con¬ 
queror himself ever cared for it. 

After Ghinghis’s death, his grandsons, princes Guyug and 
Gutan, at their mother's advice, proceeded with their follow¬ 
ers to Sar Thala in northern Shin-iiing and at first ruled 
there. From ^ar Thala they extended their dominions down 
to Kham. While they were reigning at Lanchau within the 
1. It then comprised of I^ah*ri Korsum, U, Tsah and Ru*lshi. 
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Great wall, they sent messengers to Tibet to bring the cele¬ 
brated Sakya Pandia Kungah Gyal-tshan to Hor, This 
hierarch of Sakya had, about this time, defeatf|i several 
Brahminical disputants who had challenged him to prove that 
Buddhism was superior to the Brahminical crcrd. Sakya 
Pandita was versed in the five divisions of Arts. The Mongo¬ 
lian messengers came to Tsan (i.e. arrived at Sakya) in the 
year called Iron*Mouse of the 4th Cycle. Sakya Pandita had 
seen a prediction left by Lama Sonam-tse-mo, one of his 
predecessors, to the eflect that an invitation would come to 
one of his successors, from the Hor, a people that wore hawk¬ 
shaped caps and shoes resembling pig’s snout. Accordingly, 
he proceeded to Hor, accompanied by his nephews Phyag-na 
and Phag-pa. In the year Fire-Sheep the Lamas came to the 
Mongolian Court where they had an audience of king Gutan 
and received royal favours. Sakya Pandita became the king’s 
spiritual tutor, and is said to have performed many miracles 
and magical exhibition of his occult powers. At the wish of 
the king to introduce writing for the use of his people, and 
particularly that they might be trained in the Buddhist 
religion, Sakya Pandita designed the Mongolian character, 
to suit the tongue of the Hor people. He shaped the new 
character after the teeth of a saw, and taught his pupils to 
write them from top to bottom in the manner of the Chint^se 
writing. The Mongolian tongue was not capable of produc¬ 
ing the peculiar tones, half-tones, and quarter-tones which 
were peculiar to the Chinese. The Mongols, however, were 
able to pronounce fully all polly-syllabic woids. 

The first series of letters, comprising vowels and consonants 
and their compounds, which Sakya Pandita had designed, 
were the following, arranged in groups of three : 

A, e, i; na, ne, ni; pa, pe, pi\ ka, ke, khi; ga, ge, gi; ma, me, mi; 
la, le, It; ra, re, ri; ta, te, ti; tha, the, thi; tsa, tse, tsi; tsha, tshe, tshi; 
ya,ye,yi; wa, ws, wi. These were afterwards increased to 148 
letters. 

Some Tibetan historians say that the sixth younger brother 
of the Great Khan (Emperor Khublai) named Torta visited 
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Tibet, at the head of a large army, to consolidate the Empe- 
.ror'a authority over the country. Being struck with the 
elaboratejl religious ceremonies of the Tibetan Lamas, and 
also being impressed with the importance of the literature of 
Tibet, he took with him Lama Sakya Pandita to Hor for 
teaching the Lamaic cult to the Mongols. 

During the reign of Mung>khe, in Hor, the Karmapa 
Lamas, under Bakshi, who had established spiritual relations 
with that monarch, attempted to improve the newly-formed 
written language of the Mongols, but no appreciable success 
attended their efforts. It was Lama Phag-pa Lha, the spiri¬ 
tual tutor of Emperor Khublai, who in the year Iron-Horse 
framed the square-shaped Mongolian character. After Mung- 
khe’s death, his younger brother, Sechen Khublai (the Great 
Khan of Marco Polo), who was born in the year Tree-Dog, 
succeeded to the throne in the year Iron-Monkey. He con¬ 
quered the Jang country, and within the year Iron-Sheep 
established his authority over the whole of China, Mongolia 
and Tibet. . He built the great fortified cities of Peking, 
Giuhan, Khura and Thuling-thing. When these great works 
were done, he invited Lama Phag-pa Lha (‘Phags-pa Lodoi 
Gyal-tshan, in Chinese, called Bash-pa) of Sakya, and appointed 
him his spiritual tutor. The Empress received the Tantrik 
initiation of Hevajra from him. In consequence of this 
encouragement the Lamaism of Tibet became introduced in 
China. The Buddhism of Tibet henceforth came to be known 
under the name of Lama, which was thereby distinguiihed 
from the older Buddhism of China followed by the Hoshan-s. 
During the reign of Emperor Olgai-thu, Lama Choi-kyi-hod 
of Sakya, then resident at Peking, finding the square-shaped 
characters quite unsuited for practical purposes of correspon¬ 
dence, etc., made improvements in the saw-shaped characters 
by adding tails and diaresis and other marks to the existing 
letters and thereby adding to their number and giving more 
powers to them. He, in fact, completed the written language 
of Mongolia, and taught his pupils to translate religious 
books in the same from the Chinese and Tibetan. 
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It is stated that Ghinghis, during his lifetime, had appoin¬ 
ted his son Oko-te (also written Oga>te) as Vicerory over his 
Mongol-Chinese Empire with Ghu*tsha, a chief of the tribe of 
Khitan, as prime minister. After the Conqueror’s death 
Oko-te reigned for six years from the Earth-Mouse year. He 
was succeeded by his son Gu-yug, who was born in the year 
Tree-Ox, and died after a reign of six months, in the year 
Water-Serpent. He was succeeded by his younger brother 
Go-tan (who was born in the year Fire-Tiger) in the year 
Tree-Horse. In the following year, when he was attacked with 
leprosy, Go-tan sent for Sakya Pandit Kungah Gyal-tshan. 
He responded to the Khan’s call, and is said to have cured 
him of the loathsome disease, by the efficacy of some Buddhist 
charms, chiefly by reciting the SimhanSdO’SUtra. Both the 
king and his Lama died in the year Iron-Hog. Though it is 
stated that the two brothers Go-yug and Go-tan had succeeded 
to their father’s throne, they only reigned over a part of the 
empire, having gone towards Thala in the east and extended 
their sway down to Kham, but the real succession to the 
Mongol-Ghinese Empire had paseed to Mung-khe, the eldest 
of the four sons of Tholo, born in the year Fire-Hare. He 
reigned from the year Water-Mouse to the year Earth-Sheepu 
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Dorje) 2, 115, 118f, 154, 477, 
187, 195 

Chankya Rinpoche I27ff, 132 IT 
Chenkuan 173 
Chete Sing B&hadur 122f 
Chhengis Khan 62, 149ff, 153, 160, 
198, 251, 264, 266, 273f, 278, 
281 

Ghhin Lun [=«Kyen Lung] 120, 
154, 177 

Chhoikyi ^odsser 152 
Chhoikyi Nima (Choskyi Nima : 
17S7'*1802. S. Das* dating 


is mistaken) 1 

Ghhoi Kyi Wan Chhug (Choa-kyi 
dBah-phyug) 1 
Chhushen 165 
Cbigui 184 

Ghilukakfa (sthavira) 166 
Ghodo Gyaltshan 46 
Ghoikyi Hod (Sakya) 280 
Ghoutse 190, 193f 
Chow Wan 163 

Chyan Chhub Ghhenpo monas¬ 
tery 75 

Chyah Chhub Hod (Byah-chub- 
’od) 58 

Chyanna Lodoi Gyaltshan (sPyans- 
na bLogros rGyal mTshan) 13 
Chyanchub Gyaltshan (=Tai Situ) 
238f. 241 

Chyognampar Gyalwa 231 
Chyan I^a Rinpoche 234ff 
Ghwantse 162 

Danarakfita 93, 171 
Danaiila 46 

Dantabhadra (Dantadeva, Danta> 
sena) 172, 174 

Dapufi monastery 2, 77, 112, I17f, 
148, I54f, 218, 230ff, 241ff 
Debther ffonpo 25n, 26, 30, 39, 47, 
151 

Dechye (j^aiikara) 206 
Desi Sange (sDesrid Sansrgyas 
rGyamisho) 4n, 98, 255fr, 260, 
277 

Devanatha (pan^ita) 5 
Devasar& 169 
Devavidslipha 34 
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Dharmabhadra 171 
Dharmabodhi 93 
Dfaarmakala (pandita) 166 
Dharmap&la 58, 83 
Dhartnakirti 89 
Dharmaraksita 46 
Dharma Rinchhen 217 
Dharmaruchi 169 
Dhatubhadra 173 
Dbanyaka|aka 205, 230 
Digub monastery 65fF, 269 
Digunpa 84 

Digum Tsanpo (Grigum bTsanpo) 
7, 28f 

Dogmi 85f, 263f 
Dorjcpal 105 
dPag-bsam-ljon-bzafi 220 

Dub-thah-leg-shad-sel-kyi-me*loh 
(Grub-mthah-Sel-kyi-mc-loii) 1, 
3, 79n, 178 

Fohi 178f, 181, 184, 186 

Gahdan monastery 17, 71, 77f, 
105f, 112, 117f, 147, 157, 218, 
223ff, 230, 247, 252, 274 
Ga^rab Dorje (=Snanda-vajra) 96 
Ganaggitsi 25n 
Ganapati (pandita) 166 
Gar (minister) 35, 70, 78 
Gedun Dub (First Dalai Lama) 71, 
74, 109, 247f 

Gedun Gyamtsho (2nd Dalai 
Lama) 78, 230f, ,240 
Gelegpalssan 218 
Gephel monastery 107 
Gelugpa sect (Yellow-cap sect) 3, 
84, 144, 153, 155, I57ff, 214ff, 
220f, 242, 247 
Gonpa Rabsal 82 
Gos (minister) 43 
Gttsankshipuri 123, 156 
GusriKbanTO, 11 Sf, 157f, 253ff, 


260, 274ff 

Gyalvai Byab Chhub (rGyaiba’i 
Byanchub)9 
Gy alba Tondub 107 
Gyaltse monastery 119 
Gyalwa Nipa 231 

Gyalwa Rinpochhe [Lossan Gyat* 
sho] (fifth Dalai Lama) 26, 113 
Gyatson Senge 59 

Hamilton 124 

Han (Hun) dynasty 167, 181, 182, 
185, 197 

^IOd de (’Od Ide) 58, 61, 85 
House (=Hoihoi) 197f 
Hunfussi monastery 173 
Hunkara 94 
Hwanku 181 
Hwanmin Yunphih 194 
Hwashan 37, 47n, 8If, 167f, 170f, 
173f, 176, 197 

Indrabhfiti 72, 212 

Jamyang Choije 230-2, 247 
Jamyang Gahlo 231 
Jamvyan (’Jamdbyans) monastery 
2, 3 

Jayaraksita 46 
Jetaka 204 
Jetari 172 

Jin dynasty 167, 187 
Jinamitra 46, 81 
Jinasena 46 

Jin Yugur Su dynasty lb7 
Jonafipasect 84, 215 

Ka^dampa sect 84, 215f, 223 
Ka^gyupa sect 84, 2l5fF, 242 
Kahgyur {bKii^“‘gy») 26n. 60, 64, 
68f, 152ff. 167*8, 172, 175, 209. 
'211, 218, 225f, 228-9, 232 
Kala (&rya) 166 
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I$[.alssa& Gyatsho (7(h Dalai Lama, 
though S. C. Das wrongly calls 
him 3rd in p. 115), 115, 117, 
233, 259 

Kamalaiila 44, 8 If 
Karma Bakshi 15Uf 
Karmapa 71, 75, 84, 142, 153, 
158f, 215, 243, 254, 276, 280 
Kathog 261 
Kautsuh 173 
Kawapal-tseg 46 
Khadrb Geleg Palssah 105f 
Khadub Nor Ssah 78 
Khaihuahs 175 

Khublai 63, 69, 150, 152, 160, 232, 
249f, 254, 265, 267, 270f, 279f 
Khun>fu*tse (Confucious) 179ff, 

184 fr 

Khyuhgo Chan monastery (—ste 
Rasgreh) 

Konchog Gyalpo 263f 
Kuenlang 2 
Kumara 173 
Kumarafiri 168ff 

Kumbum Ghambalih monastery 
142 

Kunga^ Gyaltshan 102f, 265, 281 
Kungah J^odsser 153 
Kungah Nihpo (Sakya) 278 
Kusara 37, 86 
Kwchhimsi 173 

Lftla Kaimiri Mall 123f 
tamdon {Bodhipatka Pradlpa) 59 
Lahdarma 9, 45 47fF, 55f, 58, 82, 
95 , 213, 233, 242, 274 
Lhe Bzah 259f, 277 
Lhade 58, 83 

Lhaluh Dorjepal 37, 49, 55 
Lhathothori Nantian 30f, 53, 79 
Lhetse monastery 108 
Lisi 179 
Uy«tsel62 


Livikara 34 
Liwang 240 
Lodan ^erab 60 

Lossah Jampal Gyatsho (8th Dalai 
Lama) 119 

Lossah Kalssah (Seventh Dalai 
Lama) 115 

Lossah Rinchhen (Sixth Dalai 
Lama) 114 

Lossah Tcigpa—set Tsoh-khapa 
Lou Kyun 165, 195fir 
Loutse*—m Lou Kyun 
Lume Tshulthim 82 

Madhu 206 
MaAl^Sna-sutrS/ita 39 
Mandaravh 72 
Mani Kahhtm 26 
Mahja 205 
Mahju^rikirti 98 
Manjuirl Mulatantra 26, 85 
MahjuSri-n&ma-nidhi 111 
Manjuirivarma 46 
Marpa 60, 85f, 216 
Mashah43, 71 
Matahga 164, 166, 168 
Meag Tshoms 39, 41, 54 
Meladvagspo 216 
Meru monastery 233 
Me-tse 162 
Milarepa 181F, 223 
Mindhi 166 
Mihdhiyanphan 164 
Mih dynasty 177 
Mihtheyah 179 

Mongolian Dynasty : Genealogy 
159ff 

Moowah 163 
Munitsanpo 44f, 54 

Nagtsho Lochava 59 
Nagyang Loaang Gyatsho (5th 
Dalai Lama) 238, 2S3fr 
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]^ag Wang Ye&e Gya Tsho 233 
Na^thi Tsanpo 5,25, 27 ff, 50, 57, 
70, 79 

Nalendra 172, 201ff 
Nan Lochava 60 
Namri Sronbtsan 32, 54, 79 
Namtse Din 153 
NapoSaan 167 
Nartban monastery 109 
Naro Boncbhun 18flF 
Naropa216, 226 
Nimalin monastery 78 
Ninmapa sect 13, 72, 84ff, 90, 96, 
209ff, 220, 223, 248, 263, 277 
ffongyi Tigtshan Ifihpa 25n 

Padmasambbava 44f, 72, 80f, 87, 
89, 91, 93, 94f, 96, 185, 212, 
276 

Faldan Senge 231 
Paljor Lbundub 233 
Pancben Lossan Paldab Yeie 116fr, 
Ii8f, 12Iff, I24ff, 130ff, 135, 
155 

Pancben Lozang Ghoigyan 233 
Pan Gbben Lossab Cbbokyi Gyalt- 
shan 11 Iff, 115, 157 
Pancben Rinpocbe 244 
Pancben Sonam Tagpa 233 
Pei Massi 165, 173 
Pbagdu dynasty 240 
Pbagdupa 66 

Phagmodu (°=:Tagri«C!byan 
Chbub Gyal Tshai; 66fi; 77, 
233f, 241ff, 270 
Pbag.pa249f, 267f, 280 
Phagpa Lodoi Gyalttban (Tbagspa 
bLogros rGyaimtsban 62, 64, 
150f, 280 

Potala monastery 11^, 129 
Pujgi^arika 98 


Purnagir 133 

Qesar (Gesar) 75 

Rab Gbyampa 273 
Radin (Rasgreb) monastery lJ7, 
222f 

Ralpacban 45fr, 55, 81, 155, 233 
Ramapbla OOff 
Rabjub Dorje 105, 153 
Ratnakaraianti 101 
Ratuarak|ita 46 
Ratnendra&ila 46 
Revotsena 166, 177 
Rinchhcn-ssabpo (Rinchen bZan 
po) 58, 82f, 85f, 209 
Rivogc Gyelin monastery 154 
Ronsem Locbava 93 
Ron Tsban Gbben monastery 71 
Rupati 25 
Rva Locbava 60 

Sachben 167 

Sakya Gyal Tsban (Jan Yang 
Sakya) 238 

Sakya monastery 65ff, 103, 266 
Sakyapa 60,62, 65, 68, 71, 76, 84. 
152f, 158-9, 215 f, 219f, 233-37, 
239, 254, 264, 268 
Sakya Pa^^ita 103, 150, 152, 279f, 
281 

Sakya Rincben 239f 
^kyairi of Kasbmir 60, 76, 83, < 
103 

Sakya Yeies 246 
l^ambbala 98, 144 
Samye monastery 44f, 47, 72f, 
90, 270 

Sabghavarma lb9 

Sangkbar monastery 227 

Sabkara (Br&bma^a) 37, 86 i 
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Saitkaradbavja 103 
S&ntarak;ita 44, 72, BOff, 87 
ll&ntigarbha 89, 94 
Saraha 143, 201, 204f 
Sarmapasect S'), 209, 214ff 
Selou 165 

Senrab Mipo (=Lou Kyun) 4, 6n, 
195 

Sera monastery 112, 117f, 155, 
218, 227ff, 24 Iff 
l^erchen (^rphyin] 58 
Shalu monastery 272 
Shafipasect 84 
Shenthunsu 166 
Shehuhun 178 
Sheuhu 181 
Shival^od 58 

Sbonnupal of Gos (*Gos Lotsava) 
83, 85 

SubhOti ^ri$&nti 58 
Shuchi 113 
Shunti 254 
^il&ditya 173 
Sllamafiju 37, 86 
Sllendrabodhi 46 
Situ (king) 74, 77f, 234 
Smyti 58, 85, 209 
Sonam Ghoskyi Lanpo 107 
Sonam Gyaltsho (3rd Dalai Lama) 
69, 74, 154, 15 f, 232f, 240f, 
249-51 

Soon dynasty 167, 171 
Soparam 123 
Srimitra 170 
l§r!parvata 207 
Srlsiipha 96 

Sro&tsan Gampo 26, 37fr, 48n, 
54, 68. 70, 78ff, 86, 89, 180. 
212, 233, 256, 269 
Ssan Kar Lochiva 60 
Ssanyag Migyur Lhun Oyi Dub 
Paitiugla Kba688 
Subhati 97f 


Sumhu Dagyig 34 ^ 

Supramadhu 206 
Surendrabodhi 46 
Suvinaya (irama^a) 166 

Tabotha 166 
Tag Lochava 85 

Tagpa Gyaltsban 69, 71, 78, 103f, 
IQ4n 

Tamen 265if 

Ta Ming dynasty 240, 246, 254 
Tangyur {bsTan**^r) 26n, 64, 77, 
154, 167, 172, 175, 218 
Tantras, list of 209ff 
Taranatha 117, 154 
Tafii GomaA monastery 75 
Tail Lama 92, 122f, 157 
Ta« Lhunpo 107ff, 11 Off, 114, 

117ff, 123, 125, I29f, 133ff, 155, 
218, 247f, 274f 
Thai Tsung 35n 
Telopa 216 

Thai dynasty 167, 174. 181, 197, 
265 

Tha&safi (ThaAssa6 Tsaii) 171 , 
172, 174 

Thide Tsanpo (Kbrilde bTsanpo)5 
ThisroA Detsan (Khri Sron IDe 
bTsan) 9, 4Iff, 54, 68, 7Iff, 77, 
BOff. 87, 89. 93, 96, 209, 212, 
224, 263 

Thodifi (mTholdili) 59 
Thogan Thumer (aThetbur) 161 
Tbonmi Sambho^a (son of Anu) 
84, 37, 76, 80, 178 
Thougam Themur 153 
Thubtan Namgyal 71 
Tikhini (pa^^ita) 166 
Touse 165, 191, 19Sff 
Tsede 59f 

TsethaA monastery 68, 230 
Tmufutse 181 
Tsliaiwan 179 
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Tf hal 66f 
Tihaiikye 179 
TshewaA Rabdan 260 
Tshiainssi monastery 173f 
Tshinshihuft 179 

Tsoii Khapa 30n. 69,77, 106, I lOf, 
114, 130, I42ff, 155, 157, 214, 
217f, 223-32, 246f. 251, 257, 
259, 276 

Urga 252 

Urgyen (Orgyan) 73n, 212 

VaiJwp^a Karpo 4, 98,257 
Vairocana 80, 89, 96 
Vajrabodhi 170 
Vajrasana 205 
Vasudhara 93 
Vikramaiila 59,101 


Vtmalacakfu 169 
Vimalamitra 89, 93, 94, 96, 212 
Vinayadeva 172 

Wantsun 164 
Wcndhu 167, 175 
Wengon monastery 111 

Yantse monastery 76 
Yanpa Chan monastery 71 
YeSeliod 58,82f 
Ye«elodoi 175 
Yeiepal 174 

Yonton Gyatsho (Fourth Dalai 
Lama) 112f, 153, 233, 243, 251 
Yu 185 

Yunglo 227f, 246 
Yunton Dorje 104 
Yusu 162 









